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PREFACE. 


^T^EADEE,  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
^V  where  the  explorer  interviewed  the  grizzly 
bear  in  a  hollow  tree. 

I  will  tell  you  how  a  man  got  his  head  into  the 
mouth  of  a  rocky  mountain  lion,  whose  track  in  the 
snow  was  the  size  of  a  man's  hat-crown.  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  colored  boy  went  down  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  from  the  bottom  of  Mammoth  Cave. 
You  can  go  down  into  the  same  pit. 

I  can  show  you  a  place  where  you  can  ride  your 
horse  through  a  hollow  tree  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long. 

I  can  show  you  where  George  Washington  carved 
his  name  in  a  rock  when  he  was  a  boy.  You  can  do 
the  same  if  you  are  good  at  climbing. 

I  can  show  you  where  you  can  boil  eggs  in  a  kettle 
that  nature  formed,  and  in  water  that  nature  keeps 
boiling. 

I  can  show  you  where  a  man  was  saved  from  a 
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fall  of  a  thousand  feet  by  clinging  to  a  pair  of  pants 
that  had  been  swung  to  him  by  a  companion,  who 
claimed  his  garments  afterward. 

I  can  show  you  through  the  house  and  buildings 
owned  by  a  widow  of  a  red  chief,  where  hunters 
gathered,  and  the  red  warriors  brought  in  the  scalps. 
You  can  go  through  the  Indian  head-quarters. 

I  can  show  you  a  lake  on  which  you  can  sail,  with 
salmon  trout  below  you,  with  wild  swans  sporting 
around  you,  w^ild  birds  and  beasts  swarming  and 
feeding  in  sight. 

I  can  show  you  moss  agate  and  chalcedony  lying 
in  abundance  on  the  ground. 

I  can  show  you  where  the  scout  discovered  the 
bloody  outlaw  in  a  tree- top  and  shot  him. 

I  can  show  you  where  the  omnibus  driver  lost  his 
omnibus,  while  he  was  washing  it,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  rock  where  he  was  at  work,  which  fell  more 
than  one  hundred  feet,  and  how  he  escaped  with 
his  life. 

I  can  show  you  houses  cut  into  the  sides  of  per- 
pendicular rocks  a  thousand  feet  up  from  the  ground, 
where  people  lived  thousands  of  years  ago. 

I  can  show  you  the  hollow  tree  through  which 
the    stage-driver,     by     mistake     in     a    very    dark 
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night,  drove  his  four-horse  stage  load  of  people  six 
times. 

I  can  show  you  the  tree  into  which  a  man  walked 
a  long  distance  from  the  roots,  and  walked  out  of  a 
knot-hole  without  taking  off  his  hat  or  soihng  his 
coat. 

I  can  show  you  the  garden  of  the  gods,  where  may 
be  seen  stone  men,  stone  women,  stone  animals,  stone 
fish,  and  stone  frog. 

I  can  show  you  where  three  men  in  a  canoe  went 
for  a  bear,  and  the  bear,  which  was  swimming,  clam- 
bered into  the  canoe  with  them,  and  two  men 
plunged  suddenly  out  into  the  water,  and  the  other 
remained,  and  the  bear  remained,  and  what  happened 
them. 

I  can  show  you  how  the  fox  and  geese  and  dog 
and  bear  and  buffalo  went  over  Niagara,  and  how 
the  bear  and  geese  escaped,  and  then  were  capt- 
ured. 

I  can  show  you  where  Thomas  Jefferson  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land,  including  a  bridge  two  hundred 
feet  high,  of  King  George  III.  for  three  cents  an 
acre. 

I  can  show  you  where  you  can  catch  trout  from 
a    lake  and  swing  them  into  a  hot  spring  and  boil 
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them  without  moving  from  your  place  or  taking  the 
fish  from  your  hook. 

I  can  show  you  where  you  can  climb  a  mile  per- 
pendicular height  with  the  help  of  a  rope,  and  stand 
on  the  cloud-capped  summit  and  pick  flowers  with 
one  hand  and  gather  snow  with  the  other  at  the  same 
time. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


V  I  /he  seven  wonders  of  the  world  were,  in  ancient 
ff"^  times,  reckoned  to  be  : 

1.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

2.  The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 

3.  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

4.  The  Statue  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 

5.  The  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 

6.  The  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

7.  The  Pharos  at  Alexandria. 

These  were  all  works  of  human  architects,  accom- 
plished at  enormous  cost  of  time  and  money  drawn 
from  the  people  of  the  countries  where  they  were 
built. 

Of  all  these  wonders,  the  pyramids  alone  remain  ; 
all  the  others  have  moldered  away.  Fragments  of 
some  of  them  yet  remain,  and  these  fragments  show 
the  hand  of  the  master  workmen.  These  are  mostly 
dug  from  beneath  the  soil  that  has  for  ages  been 
accumulating   over   them.     The  great  Pyramid    of 
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Cheops,  whose  height  was  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  and  nine  inches,  has  already  commenced  its  slow 
wasting ;  "  much  spoiled  and  stripped  of  its  exterior 
blocks  for  the  building  of  Cairo."  One  hundred 
thousand  men  were  employed  in  its  building,  and  the 
work  continued  for  over  half  a  century.  It  stands 
about  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river  Nile  from  the 
*'  Great  Sea"  on  the  shore  of  said  river. 

There  remains  one  solitary  "  wonder "  of  all  the 
seven,  while  the  six,  like  the  land  of  Friam,  "  live 
only  in  song."  They  were  distributed  over  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  Oriental  world,  a  portion  seem- 
ing to  be  no  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York. 
Right  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  stood  the  world-re- 
nowned Pharos,  connected  bv  Alexander  the  Great 
with  the  city  of  Alexandria  by  the  famous  Hepta 
Stadium,  or  seven  furlong  mole.  The  Pharos  was  a 
light-house,  or  temple,  commenced  by  Ptolemy  I.  and 
completed  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
Christ.  This  would  make  the  time  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  this  wonder  about  forty-three  years. 
"  It  seems  to  have  been  four  hundred  feet  high,  and 
lasted  for  sixteen  hundred  years."  "  The  fire  con- 
stantly kept  lighted  on  its  summit  was  said  to  be 
visible  for  forty  miles,"    After  the  time  of  Julius 
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Caesar  "  it  relapsed  into  a  mere  fishing  station." 
Three  hundred  miles  away,  just  across  that  narrow 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stood  the  Co- 
lossus, a  gigantic  human  form,  ninety  cubits  high, 
or  twenty-five  times  as  high  as  a  tall  man.  It  w^as 
commenced  by  Chares  and  finished  by  Lacjies,  who 
made  it  of  metal  cast  in  separate  pieces.  The  process 
of  construction  consumed  twelve  years,  and  it  was 
completed  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  cost  was  three  hundred  talents,  or 
nearly  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  It  stood  over 
a  channel  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  largest 
vessels  could  sail  between  its  feet.  Sixty  years  after 
its  erection  it  w^ent  down,  jostled  by  an  earthquake. 

The  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  only  just  across 
the  archipelago  from  Rhodes,  at  Athens.  This  was 
the  work  of  Phidias,  who  wrought  the  statue  in  ivory 
and  gold.  The  temple  in  which  it  stood  and  the 
statue  were  seven  hundred  years  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  temple  was  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
broad.  Aristotle  spoke  of  it  as  a  work  of  "  despotic 
grandeur."  It  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  fiuted 
columns,  sixty-one  feet  in  height  and  more  than  six 
feet  in  diameter.     It  had  a  "  struggle  with  time  '^ 
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and  revolution,  but  finally  surrendered,  as  did  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.  In  1688  Athens  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  work 
of  demolition  now  proceeded  rapidly.  The  grand 
remains  of  antiquity  w^ere  used  as  quarries  to  supply 
materials  for  all  ordinary  buildings.  Now  ^'  beyond 
the  city  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  arrested  by 
the  sublime  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus. 
Pedestals  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  here  and 
there,  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth." 

Not  far  from  Rhodes,  on  the  main  land,  in  Asia 
Minor,  stood  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,  "  wliom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shiped." This  was  originally  built  by  Chersiphron, 
and  destroyed  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  destruction  was  by  one  Herostratus, 
solely  to*  make  his  name  great  in  history.  After 
work  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  this  temple 
was  rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  than  before.  This 
latter  was  the  one  that  St.  Paul  came  upon  in  his 
travels.  It  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  wide,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  columns,  whose  height  was 
sixty  feet.  More  wonderful  than  the  temple  itself 
were   the'  statues  and  pictures,   almost   numberless, 
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whicli  it  contained.  The  hand  of  the  master  Prax- 
iteles was  occupied  in  these  adornments.  Women 
as  well  as  men  toiled  to  complete  this  wonderful 
structure.  The  Demetrius  of  Scripture  made  silver 
shrines  for  this  temple,  and  by  that  craft  got  his 
wealth.  This  wonder  was  destroyed  by  Theodosius  I. 
in  less  than  four  hundred  years  after  Paul  saw  it  and 
was  accused  of  speaking  against  it. 

In  the  same  region  of  country  was  constructed  the 
tomb  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.  It  was  built  by 
his  disconsolate  wife,  Artemisia,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  years  before  Christ.  The  base  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long  and  one  hundred 
feet  wide.  This  basement  was  sixty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  on  it  stood  an  Ionic  colonnade  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid 
rising  in  steps  to  a  similar  height ;  and  on  the  apex 
of  this  stood  a  colossal  group,  about  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  of  Mausolus  and  his  wife  in  the  quadriga. 
Pliny  gave  the  height  of  the  whole  structure  as  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet. 

This  wonder  has,  also,  long  since  gone  to  destruc- 
tion, and  some  of  its  ruins  have  been  dug  from  un- 
der the  soil.  Fragments  of  the  statue  of  Mausolus, 
pieced  together,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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I  now  come  to  the  gardens  of  Babylon.  This  city 
was  on  the  Euphrates  Eiver,  in  the  same  division  of 
Asia  as  these  two  wonders  just  described,  namely, 
"  Turkey  in  Asia,"  down  the  river  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf.  There  Nebuchadnezzar  held  high  court. 
Tliere  Daniel  interpreted  the  handwriting,  and  the 
kingdom  was  given  to  the  Persians.  There  Cyrus 
cut  the  levees  and  let  the  river  out,  and  marched  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  under  the  wall  and  took  the  city, 
and  Belshazzar  was  slain. 

The  Hanging  Gardens  had  been  built  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar inside  the  wonderful  walls  in  honor  of 
Amyitis,  his  wdfe,  w^lio  came  from  the  mountainous 
and  forest  country  of  Media.  Here  were  constructed 
gardens  one  above  another,  and  others  above  them. 
The  soil  was  made  deep  and  rich,  and  trees  were 
planted,  trees  above  trees,  forest  above  forest,  with 
broad  steps  to  climb  the  dizzy  heights.  These  steps 
were  ten  feet  wide.  Near  by,  and  within  the  city, 
stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  tower  was  composed 
of  eight  towers  one  standing  upon  the  other,  and  on 
the  extreme  vertex  was  a  chapel,  containing  a  couch, 
and  table,  and  other  furniture,  made  of  gold.  This 
chapel  was  entered  by  winding  steps  around  the  vast 
column  up  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet ;  and  still 
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above  the  chapel  was  an  observatory,  where  the  wise 
men  of  Chaldea  studied  astronomy.  The  cost  of  all 
this  must  have  been  enormous,  and  beyond  all  com- 
putation. The  wall  surrounding  the  city  was  sixty 
miles  long,  two  hundred  cubits  high,  and  fifty  cubits 
thick,  or  seventy-five  feet,  so  that  on  the  top  of  the 
wall,  three  hundred  feet  high,  chariots  could  be 
driven  side  by  side,  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare. 

These  walls  and  hanging  gardens  have  long  since 
gone  to  destruction.  "  The  ruins  can  be  recognized 
in  the  mound  called  El  Kasr.'' 

I  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  reader  will  see 
the  reason  why  as  he  reads  in  this  work.  These 
dates  and  figures  will  be  used  in  comparison,  as 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  New  World  shall  be 
described.  They  are  for  argument  and  for  logical 
conclusions.  The  bright  light,  as  it  flashes  upon 
the  wonders  of  the  New  World,  will  have  its  brill- 
iancy augmented  by  the  dim  light  that  hung  over 
these   old  wonders  while  they  were  in  their  glory. 

The  wonders  that  are  put  on  record  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  have  not  been  selected  by  my  choice 
merely,  but  they  have  held  their  places  for  years,  as 
such,  by   the   phenomena   of  their  own   wonderful 
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existence.  Each  one  stands  alone  in  its  especial 
sphere,  and  no  two  of  them  resemble  each  other, 
while  several  of  the  old  wonders  resembled  each 
other  in  many  respects. 

The  American  wonders,  whose  grandeur  is  but 
feebly  described  in  this  book,  have  each  and  all 
been  referred  to  by  writers,  travelers,  and  geolo- 
gists as  wonders^  unwittingly,  even  using  the  very 
word  itself,  and  they  were  not  selecting  wonders  of 
the  New  World,  so  that  I,  in  recording  these  seven, 
have  followed  the  already  pronounced  verdict  of 
the  scholars.  We  may,  with  some  degree  of  reason, 
ask  why  the  ancient  scholars  did  not  place  the  Chi- 
nese wall  in  their  list  instead  of  the  light-house  at 
Alexandria,  but  no  future  scholar  wdll  ever  query 
why  Niagara  Falls  is  not  superseded  in  this  list 
by  Mount  Washington  or  Mount  Hood.  Niagara 
had  her  coronation  by  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Architect,  and  she  wears  her  crowm  worthily,  and 
no  man  in  the  wide  world  will  ever  propose  to  dash 
that  coronet  from  her  sublime  brow.  She  speaks 
with  her  royal  voice  to-day,  as  she  has  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  as  the  queen  of  nature's  wonders. 

These  seven  wonders  need  no  embellishment  nor 
rhetorical  ornamentation.     If  they  did  I  should  not 
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venture  to  essay  the  task,  but  as  the  plainest  words 
of  description  are  all  that  is  needed,  I  make  the 
endeavor.  If  the  stranger  to  American  scenery, 
reading  these  pages,  shall  be  able  thereby  to  see 
these  wonders  as  they  are,  or  shall  visit  them  in 
person,  and  look  upon  their  unrivaled  grandeur, 
even  if  he  should  turn  away  and  say, 

*'The  half  has  not  been  told," 

I  should  feel  satisfied.  I  make  no  sacrifice  of 
peace  or  recreation  in  penning  these  pages,  for  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  Amer- 
ica's beautiful  and  sublime  scenery.  I  could  travel 
thousands  of  miles  in  dust  and  heat,  or  through  snow 
and  cold,  and  enjoy  it  all  as  a  holiday,  if  by  doing 
it  I  could  look  upon  the  scenery  in  Central  Park, 
New  York;  and  yet  Central  Park  is  not  one  of 
the  wonders  recorded  in  this  book.  The  American 
Centennial,  with  all  the  great  things  it  contained, 
with  Independence  Hall,  and  the  rare  animals  in 
the  zoological  garden,  is  not  chosen  to  stand  in 
this  list ;  yet  I  could  undergo  almost  any  inconven- 
ience of  travel  to  see  the  scenery  of  Fairmount  Park. 
The    star  -  spangled    banner    waves    proudly   and 

peacefully  over  every  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
2 
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the  New  World,  while  Turk  and  Jew  and  Egyp- 
tian, Roman,  Greek,  and  Persian,  have  contended  for 
possession  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ancient  won- 
ders stood.     The  bloody  revolutions  that 

*'  Shook  Cecropia's  pillared  state  " 

have  carried  down  those  wonders  beneath  the  sod, 
and  now  the  tropical  sun  shines  upon  the  country 
desolated,  and  very  fitly  represented  by  the  wasting 
ruins  of  those  marvelous  works  of  art. 

If  the  question  arises,  Why  publish  such  a  book  ? 
I  reply,  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer : 

"  All  things  truly  great,  be  they  thunders  or 
poems,  sunsets  or  caverns,  awaken  the  holiest  emo- 
tions of  our  natures."  This  is  my  object  in  this 
work,  to  awaken  the  better  emotions  of  mankind,  by 
leading  them  to  the  great  things  of  creation. 

The  late  Bishop  Clark  wrote,  several  years  ago, 
some  words  addressed  to  Niagara  Falls: 

"  Myriads  in  future  and  distant  generations  shall 
come  and  be  filled  with  wonder,  and  at  thy  shrine 
learn  a  deeper  and  a  holier  worship  of  that  wonder- 
ful Being  who  has  scooped  out  thy  passage-way,  and 
set  bounds  to  curb  thy  angry  billows." 


(Shaptei^  L 


NIAGARA     FALLS 


**  Niagara,  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
An  ocean  to  destruction  hurled." 


^^  \  I  J  HE  Falls  of  Niagara  may  justly  be  classed 
ff-^  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They 
are  the  pride  of  America,  unequaled  in  grandeur, 
magnitude,  and  magnificence  by  any  other  known 
cataract." 

In  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  5, 
1883,  on  a  bill  "  authorizing  a  reservation  of  lands 
adjacent  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  to  preserve  the  scenery 
thereof,"  Mr.  M' Arthur  said:  ''It  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  preserve  this  scenery,  which  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world.''  The  name  "  Niagara  "  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Iroquois  extraction,  and  to  signify  the  "Thunder 
of  waters."  "  The  roar  of  the  falls  is  sometimes 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  They  have,  since  they 
were  discovered,  exerted  an  attractive  influence  over 
millions  of  the  human  race,  who  have  flocked  thither 
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year  after  year  to  gaze  upon  that  tiiinultuous  crash 
of  water  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  solemnity.  The 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty  are,  perhaps, 
more  awfully  exhibited  and  more  fully  realized  in 
this  stupendous  water-fall  than  in  any  other  scene  on 
earth." 

Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  thus :  "  This  amazing  fall  of  water  is  made  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  in  its  passage  from  Lake  Erie  into 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  imagination 
to  correspond  to  the  greatness  of  the  scene.  The  river 
drains  almost  all  the  waters  of  North  America  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  here  poured  precipitately 
down  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  rises  like  a  wall  across  the 
whole  bed  of  the  stream."  Thus  wrote  the  author  of 
^'  The  Deserted  Village,"  who  was  never  probably  in 
the  United  States,  but  whose  description  passed  into 
our  standard  school  literature. 

James  Campbell  wrote,  twenty-five  years  ago,  as 
follows  :  "  The  great  lakes  of  North  America — Supe- 
rior, Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie — pour  the  flood  of 
their  accumulated  waters  into  Lake  Ontario.  Twenty- 
two  miles  below  its  commencement  at  Lake  Erie, 
occur  the  famous  Falls  of  Niagara.  Over  the  mag- 
nificent precipice   the  irresistible  tide  rushes  at  the 
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rate  of  a  hundred  miUion  tons  of  water  every  hour. 
At  the  Falls  the  river  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide."  The  fall  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
perpendicular. 

Half  of  this  river  and  half  of  the  cataract  is  owned 
by  the  British  government,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  runs  along  in  the  center  of  th6 
river.  So  we  have  in  one  grand  curiosity  the  Can- 
ada Falls  and  the  American  Falls,  and  each  of  the 
two  great  nations  is  proud  of  its  share  of  owner- 
ship. Nations  may  change,  but  Niagara  changes  not 
and  pauses  not.  Storms  arise  and  die  away,  b.ut 
the  roar  of  Niagara  ceases  not  as  thousands  of  years 
roll  on. 

"  From  age  to  age,  in  winter's  frost  or  summer's  sultry  beam, 
By  day,  by  night,  without  a  pause,  thy  waves  with  loud  acclaim 
In  ceaseless  sounds  have  still  proclaimed  the  great  eternal  Name." 

The  late  Bishop  Davis  W.  Clark  wrote,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  as  follows : 

"To  attempt  the  description  of  this  wonder  of 
nature  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation, 
since  it  has  already  employed  a  thousand  pens.  We 
have  descriptions. of  it  by  the  most  acute  observers, 
by  writers  of  the  most  brilliant  fancy,  and  its  grand- 
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eur  has  been  celebrated  in  song  by  the  most  gifted 
poets;  yet  who  has  ever  seen  it,  visited  it,  felt  its 
power,  caught  inspiration  from  it,  that  did  not  desire 
to  speak  of  it  or  wTite  about  it  ?  Ours  may  not  be 
the  majesty  of  description  ;  we  only  propose  to  tell 
the  reader  how  we  looked  at  it,  and  what  were  the 
impressions  made  upon  us.  The  passage  from  Buf- 
falo to  the  falls  by  the  railroad,  twenty-two  miles, 
and  occupying  about  one  hour,  is  alive  with  interest. 
The  passage  by  the  boat,  which  runs  down  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  falls,  must  be  still  more  so.  On 
our  left  the  Niagara  River,  studded  with  islands,  and 
separating  her  majesty's  dominions  from  the  United 
States,  is  in  our  broad  view  most  of  the  way.  We 
at  length  arrive  at  Niagara.  The  cars  stop,  we  step 
out,  look  around.  A  village,  of  inconsiderable  di- 
mensions, but  of  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  greets 
the  eye.  A  few  moments  are  sufficient  to  prepare 
our  party  of  five  to  commence  their  rounds  of  ob- 
servation. We  propose  to  take  a  distant  view  first. 
Accordingly,  getting  a  hack,  our  company  proceed 
down  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  some  two  miles  below 
the  falls.  Coming  to  this  wonderful  bridge,  so  mag- 
nificent and  beautiful,  stretching  across  the  yawning 
chasm,  we  dismount  from  our  carriage  and,  ascend- 
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ing  by  a  spiral  stair- way  to  the  upper  bridge,  we  find 
an  excellent  walk  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  track. 
The  prospect  is  grand  beyond  description.  Far  away 
down  below  ns  the  torrent  of  the  river  is  dashing 
onward  with  great  velocity.  Now  it  seems  of  a  deep 
green,  and  now  it  foams  into  whiteness,  as  it  dashes 
over  the  sunken  rocks.  Looking  down,  the  river 
seems  to  have  scooped — no,  that  is  not  the  word — 
rent,  as  with  the  power  of  an  earthquake,  a  passage 
for  irself  along  through  the  solid  rock,  carving  away 
till  in  the  distance  its  sight  is  hidden  from  us. 
Huge  boulders  have  fallen  down  the  steep  banks  and 
lie  in  many  places  at  the  water's  edge,  others  have 
fallen  into  the  stream,  and  as  the  water,  in  its  down- 
ward course,  strikes  them,  a  sheet  flares  up,  whitening 
into  foam,  and  whirling  around,  then  falling  again 
like  spray,  thus  almost  endlessly  diversifying  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  Looking  up  the  stream  the  scene 
is  still  more  grand.  Just  above  the  bridge,  on  which 
we  stand,  a  road  winds  obliquely  down  the  bank  on 
the  American  side  till  it  reaches  the  water's  edge  in 
a  little  bend,  and  here  is  the  lower  landing  of  the' 
Maid  of  the  Mist^  a  little  steamer  seen  just  now 
stemming  the  torrent  as  she  creeps  along  the  shore  on 
her  voyage  to  the  falls.     The  banks  present  the  same 
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bold,  rough  scenery  above  as  below.  And  in  tlie 
distance  the  mighty  cataract  is  seen  pouring  its  ocean 
of  waters  down  its  rocky  bed. 

'^  We  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  scene,  more  deeply 
impressed,  if  possible,  than  when  we  saw  it  for  the 
first  time.  To  deepen  our  impression,  hardly  had  we 
passed  the  middle  point  when  the  snort  of  the  iron 
horse  warned  ns  oif  the  railroad  track,  and  soon  the 
long  train  of  cars  glided  by  us,  spanning  the  awful 
chasm,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  leap,  and  landing  safely 
on  solid  ground  at  the  opposite  side.  Under  the 
ponderous  weight  and  rapid  motion  the  bridge 
seemed  to  quiver,  like  a  man  staggering  under  a 
heavy  burden,  for  a  moment,  and  then  gathering 
strength,  firmly  conveyed  its  burden  over.  We  con^ 
fess  to  a  momentary  trepidation.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  From  the  Suspension  Bridge  up  to  Table 
Rock,  at  the  very  brow  of  the  fall  on  the  Canada 
side,  a  fine  road  has  been  constructed  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  At  different  points  on  this  road  the 
finest  distant  views  of  the  falls  can  be  obtained. 
These  views  generally  embrace  both  the  American 
and  English  Falls,  which  are  spread  out,  as  in  one 
broad  sheet,  before  us.  Again  and  again  we  called 
on  our  driver  to  pause  as  some  new  view  opened  be- 
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fore  us.  The  intensity  of  the  effect  was  heightened 
by  the  point  from  which  our  observations  were  made 
— the  brow  of  a  precipice  of  over  two  hundred  feet — 
from  which  we  looked  down  on  the  mighty  floods 
below.  Wa  now  discovered  why  we  had  seen  and 
heard  so  little  of  the  fall  when  we  first  reached  the 
village  of  Niagara  on  the  American  side.  The  depot 
is  on  a  level  higher  than  the  top  of  the  fall,  and  the 
plunge  of  the  ocean  of  waters  is,  as  it  were,  down 
into  a  deep  and  broad  chasm,  where  the  view  is  con- 
cealed and  the  land  pent  up  by  the  rocky  sides. 

"  We  come  at  last  to  the  celebrated  '  Table  Eock.' 
Here  we  first  ascend  one  of  the  towers,  from  which 
fine  views  of  the  fall,  the  rapids,  and  other  scenery  can 
be  obtained.  Then  we  venture  out  to  the  edge  of 
Table  Rock  and  look  down  into  the  yawning  abyss 
and  out  upon  the  boiling,  foaming  torrent  as  it 
rushes  down,  changing  at  the  bottom  into  a  froth 
and  foam  of  milky  whiteness.     This  is  Niagara. 

'^  We  are  near  enough  now  to  feel  its  power,  to  hear 
its  thunder.  The  ideas  of  omnipotence,  grandeur,  eter- 
nity, rush  upon  the  soul.  No  one  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed the  scene  can  conceive  its  grandeur.  The 
river  at  the  commencement  of  the  rapids  is  two  or 
three  miles  wide,  but  it  gradually  narrows  to  less 
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than  one  third  that  width.  These  two  causes  make 
the  water  move  witli  ahnost  inconceivable  velocity 
even  before  tliey  reach  the  fall,  so  that  they  seem  to 
rush  in  mad  haste  to  make  their  fearful  leap.  Eight 
at  tlie  fall  the  river  is  eighteen  hundred  feet  wide, 
curving  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  amphitheater  for  the 
play  of  the  troubled  waters.  The  action  of  the  wa- 
ters above  the  fall,  occasioned  probably  by  the  ine- 
qualities or  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  was 
very  peculiar.  The  whole  suiface  seemed  agitated 
and  broken  by  conflicting  waves  shooting  up,  dash- 
ing against  each  other,  and  breaking  into  a  foam, 
often  scattering  drops  that  glitter  like  jewels  in  the 
sun.  We  took  our  place  of  observation  near  the  fall 
as  was  safe,  and  here  we  gazed  long  and  intently 
upon  the  scene.  By  some  irresistible  fascination  we 
seemed  chained  to  the  spot.  We  desired  not  to 
speak,  we  desired  no  one  to  speak  to  us.  The  In- 
dian name,  Niagara,  it  is  said,  signifies  '  Thunder  of 
waters,'  and  we  know  of  no  mere  human  expression 
that  will  more  fully  describe  this  majestic  scene." 

An  eloquent  writer  in  '^  Scribner's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine "  says  :  ^'  No  one  can  hear  the  name  of  the  great 
cataract  correctly  pronounced  without  being  charmed 
with  its  rhythmical  beauty,  nor  without  feeling  con- 
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fident  of  its  poetical  aptness  and  significance  in  its 
original  dialect."  A  river,  twenty-five  feet  deep  and 
eighteen  hundred  feet  wide,  seething  and  boiling 
along  its  current  so  rapidly,  and  then  leaping  down  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet,  makes  an  exhibition  worthy  of  being  looked 
upon  and  gazed  upon  long  and  earnestly  by  the 
wisest  men  of  the  world.  No  wonder  that  a  thou- 
sand pens  have  been  used  to  describe  and  picture  the 
endless  magnificence.  They  had  an  imitation  of 
Niagara  at  the  Centennial,  but  it  was  lacking  in  lati- 
tude, altitude,  longitude,  and  profundity  and  antiquity 
and  prolongation.  It  was  ephemeral  and  lilliputian. 
It  was  curtailed  and  decapitated — a  pigmy  beside 
Olympus.  The  lakes  evaporated,  the  river  dried  up, 
the  rocks  rotted,  and  the  pumps  wore  out,  and  its  re- 
mains were  carried  away  long  ago.  It  was  a  mouse 
imitating  an  elephant.  It  was  a  flea  beside  a  buffalo. 
It  was  a  goose-quill  gun  imitating  a  three-hundred- 
pound  cannon.  It  was  the  battle  of  grasshoppers 
playing  Napoleon  and  the  Iron  Duke  at  Waterloo. 

Dr.  Clark  continued  his  observations,  and  wrote 
this  eloquent  description :  "  From  the  summit  of  the 
bank  we  now  descended  to  the  water's  edge,  and  from 
the  foot  of  the  fall  look  upward.     What  a  feeling  of 
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littleness  and  feebleness  comes  over  us  !  The  unceas- 
ing thunder  of  the  cataract,  the  awful  sense  of  its  re- 
sistless power,  and  the  bewildering,  perplexing 
thought,  that  for  untold  ages,  without  a  single  mo- 
ment's intermission,  it  has  not  ceased  its  motion  nor 
its  thunder,  became  almost  insupportable.  We  as- 
cended without  penetrating  the  mysteries  hidden  be- 
hind the  sheet  of  waters.  Table  Rock  now^  attracted 
our  especial  attention.  It  seems  to  be  a  stratum  of 
rock  stretching  out,  like  the  leaf  of  a  table,  over  the 
chasm  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  it.  Portions  of  this  rock  have,  at  different 
times,  become  disintegrated,  and  fallen  into  the  chasm 
below.  In  their  fall  the  masses  descended  into  the 
flood,  which  closed  over  them  and  left  no  trace  of 
them,  so  great  is  the  depth  of  the  stream."  On  the 
25th  of  June,  1850,  occurred  the  great  downfall 
which  reduced  Table  Eock  to  a  narrow  bench  along 
the  bank. .  The  portion  that  fell  was  one  solid  rock, 
two  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep  where  it  separated  from  the  bank. 
Fortunately  it  fell  at  noonday,  when  but  few  people 
were  out,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  The  driver  of  an 
omnibus,  who  had  taken  off  his  horses  for  their 
midday  feed,  and  was  washing  his  vehicle,  felt  the 
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preliminary  cracking  and  escaped,  the  vehicle  itself 
being  plunged  into  the  gulf  below.  Scribner  is 
authority  for  this  story.  Of  course  this  omnibus  was 
never  used  for  conveying  passengers  after  this  wash- 
ing, for  one  writer  declares  that  no  trace  of  any 
thing,  whether  it  be  boat  or  tree,  is  ever  seen  again 
after  the  plunge  into  the  whirlpool.  Most  hkely, 
after  the  wood- work  of  the  'bus  had  been  ground 
into  slivers,  the  iron  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge, 
and  there  it  will  rust  and  grind  on  the  craggy  rocks 
until  all  has  gone  to  destruction. 

''  The  observer  should  be  careful  how  he  moves 
around  on  what  is  left  of  Table  Rock,  or  ventures 
near  its  edge.  A  melancholy  illustration  of  this  is 
the  case  of  a  young  lady,- Miss  Rugg,  in  1844  In 
company  with  a  gentleman,  tliey  walked  out  upon 
Table  Kock,  but  she,  leaving  his  arm  for  a  moment 
to  pluck  some  evergreens  growing  on  the  edge,  the 
ground  gave  way  beneath  her  feet.  She  gave  one 
piercing  shriek ;  her  companion  grasped  after  her, 
but  only  caught  her  shawl,  which  gave  way,  and  the 
poor  girl  was  precipitated  down  a  perpendicular 
height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  upon  a  bed 
of  sharp  stones,  not  into  the  water.  A  physician  and 
others  rushed  down  the  spiral  stair-way,  and,  strange 
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to  saj,  found  her  yet  alive.  She  was  bled,  and  said, 
faintly,  'Pick  me  up,'  and  lived  but  a  few  hours. 
Well  pleased  with  our  first  half-day's  exploration,  we 
took  our  dinner  at  our  hotel  and  then  proceeded  to 
Goat  Island." 

This  is  above  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and-  is  reached  from  the  American  side  by  a  bridge 
across  the  rapids.  The  island  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
length  and  contains  some  sixty  or  seventy  acres. 

Tlie  road  runs  quite  around  it.  "  Turning  to  the 
right,  in  the  direction  of  Terrapin  Bridge,  we  observe 
that  the^rock  is  w^earing  away  fast  here.  In  1843  an 
enormous  mass  fell  from  the  precipice  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  the  rock  lies  near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Passing  along  the  edge  of  the  rapids.  Moss 
Island,  between  w^hich  and  the  shore  is  a  small  but 
beautiful  fall,  named  the  Hermit's  Cascade.  At 
the  head  of  this  island  is  the  cottage  in  which 
Abbot  lived.  A  short  walk  brings  us  to  a  prominent 
point  where  we  have  a  grand  view  of  the  American 
Fall  and  the  river  from  the  fall  down  toward  the 
magnificent  Suspension  Bridge.  Here  the  bluff  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  We  can  from 
this  point  see  plainly  the  steamer  below  us  near  the 
American  side  on  her  way  up  to  the  great  falls.     It 
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seems  as  thongli  we  could  cast  a  -stone  upon  lier 
deck,  and  her  oil-cloth-clad  passengers  look  like  pig- 
mies. Some  persons  seem  to  be  making  their  way 
behind  the  falling  flood,  and  some  we  could  see  had 
succeeded.  The  water  falls  in  torrents  upon  and  all 
around  them;  we  will  be  excused  from  that  sport. 
The  Cave  of  the  Winds  is  down  beneath  us.  It  is 
situated  between  Goat  and  Luna  Islands,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful sights  on  the  American  side.  There  water- 
proofs are  put  on,  which  an  attendant  can  furnish, 
and  the  same  attendant  will  conduct  you  to  the  cave. 
It  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
soft  substance  of  the  precipice,  which  has  been  washed 
away,  and  the  rock  above  left  thirty  feet  above  the 
base.  In  front,  the  transparent  falls  form  a  sort  of 
curtain.  A  great  pressure  is  on  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  cave  is  tilled  with  storms  and  the  war  of  ele- 
ments. A  rainbow  appears  when  the  sun  shines. 
The  cave  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  and  the  horizontal  distance  into  tlie 
rocky  structure  is  thirty  feet.  Along  the  bottom  of 
this  strange  cave  the  spray  is  forced  violently  against 
the  walls,  and  is  whirled  along  the  upper  ceiling  with 
such  constant  turmoil  that  the  place  has  very  prop- 
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erly  been  denominated  the  ^  Cave  of  the  Winds/ 
The  proprietor  has  provided  seats  for  guests,  and 
ladies  visit  this  home  of  JEolus^  who  does  a  vast 
amount  of  blowing.  Above  this  cave  a  bridge  con- 
nects with  a  little  island,  called  Prospect  or  Luna 
Island,  from  which  striking  views  may  be  had.  This 
island  separates  the  central  from  the  American  Fall. 
There  you  may  sit  at  the  very  top  of  the  fall  and  dip 
your  feet  or  wash  your  hands  in  the  water.  The 
place  is  enchanting,  and  from  this  point  a  rainbow 
appears  below  us.  It  is  necessary  to  move  carefully 
here.  The  vegetation  may  lead  you  to  feel  secure 
when  just  beneath  you  is  an  awful '  abyss.'  In  1849 
this  charming  spot  was  the  scene  of  a  fatal  tragedy. 
A  young  company  were  gathered,  and  a  young  man 
catching  hold  of  a  little  girl  pretended  to  throw  her 
into  the  turbid  waters.  The  girl  sprang  from  him 
and  fell  into  the  rushing  water.  He  rushed  in  after 
her,  and  no  assistance  could  be  rendered,  and  both, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  went  over  the  great  falls. 
The  lives  of  Charles  Addington  and  Nettie  De  For- 
est thus  prematurely  closed.  Their  mangled  remains 
were  afterward  found  in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  and 
were  buried  by  their  friends,  and  the  mother  of  the 
little  girl  soon  followed  to  her  last  rest,      A  party 
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of  joyful  and  gay  young  people  had  their  joy  so  sud- 
denly changed  to  mourning.     Such  is  life. 

"Turning  our  faces  toward  the  Canada  side  we 
walked  along  the  edge  of  the*  precipice.  The  scene 
is  one  of  continued  wonder  as  new  views  open  before 
us.  We  approach  the  Biddle  staircase,  a  spiral  stair- 
way down  the  precipitous  bank.  Here  is  where  Sam 
Patch  leaped  into  the  water  from  a  platform  ninety- 
seven  feet  high  and  escaped  all  harm. 

^'  Passing  on  we  came  to  the  tower  erected  by  Judge 

Porter.     It  is  a  massive  structure  of  rock,  forty-five 

feet  high,  ascended  by  an  internal  spiral  stair-way. 

It   seems   to  be  situated  in  the  very  midst   of  the 

foaming  billows  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  and  is  reached 

by  a  bridge  resting  on  huge  boulders  that  lie  in  the 

stream.     Here  you  look  down    seemingly   into   the 

very  deepest  part  of  the  mighty  torrent.     The  water, 

of  a  deep  green,  first  whitens  as  it  plunges,  and  then 

breaks   into   foam  of  snowy  whiteness.      The  walk 

around   the   island  affords  fine  views  of  the  rapids 

not  attained  in  any  other  place.     Reaching  the  upper 

end,  we  paused  at  the  point  where  the  waters  are 

divided,  part  gliding  to  the  right,  the  rest  to  the  left, 

and   thenceforth   pursuing   their  separate    course  to 

their  respective   falls.     So  smooth  was  the  surface 
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and  so  imperceptible  the  motion  of  the  current  here 
that  one  would  hardly  suspect  how  near  the  rapids 
we  were,  nor  yet  how  terrilic  a  gulf  was  yawning 
below.  But  a  closer  inspection  assured  us  that  even 
here  the  current  was  deep  and  strong.  The  sun  had 
already  gone  down  when  we,  having  made  the  circuit 
of  the  island,  stood  again  upon  the  bridge  that  con- 
nects it  with  the  main-land.  Midway  we  paused. 
The  descent  to  the  brow  of  the  fall,  some  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  from  this  point,  is  steep,  and  the  waters 
glide  tumultuously  along  with  increasing  velocity. 

''The  scenes  witnessed  at  this  spot  recurred  with 
thrilling  effect  to  the  mind.  Joseph  Avery,  with  two 
companions,  was  one  night  in  a  boat  which  by  some 
means  got  detached  from  the  shore.  Entering  the 
rapids  the  boat  upset  and,  with  the  two  companions  of 
Avery,  passed  over  the  fall  and  was  seen  no  more. 
He,  by  chance,  struck  a  log  which  had  lodged  against  a 
rock.  To  this  he  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  despair. 
Morning  at  length  dawned,  and  the  thrilling  cry  re- 
sounded through  the  village,  '  A  man  in  the  rapids ! 
a  man  in  the  rapids ! '  For  a  whole  day  the  struggle 
to  rescue  the  victim  from  the  jaws  of  destruction  was 
continued.  Nothing  could  stem  the  mighty  torrent. 
At  length  a  boat  was  lowered  down  the  rapids  toward 
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the  log  to  which  he  clung.  It  neared  him  and  he  at- 
tempted to  spring  toward  it,  but  his  strength  was 
gone  and  he  fell  into  the  stream.  In  another  moment 
he  went  over  the  falls."  His  body  was  never  found. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  so  far  as 
known,  twenty-four  persons  have  gone  over  the  falls, 
and  no  one  of  these  escaped  with  his  life.  In  most 
instances  the  bodies  were  never  found. 

The  river  above  the  fall  is  broad  and  peaceful  until 
within  a  mile  of  the  cataract,  then  it  rushes  tumultu- 
ously  to  its  plunge  over  the  precipice.  The  danger, 
however,  is  up  on  the  smooth  water,  where  the  person 
does  not  realize  the  swift  motion  unless  he  glances 
at  the  shore,  and  in  a  dark  night  this  would  not 
be  a  warning,  because  objects  on  the  shore  would  not 
be  seen  so  distinctly  if  at  all. 

These  three  men  were  in  their  boat,  and  the  boat 
lay  quietly  in  the  water  and  was  fastened  to  the 
shore,  when  it  became  detached  in  the  darkness ;  the 
motion  was  not  noticed  until  it  was  darting  down  the 
rapids  where  the  oars  could  not  avail  to  stem  the  tide. 

Here  is  where  the  mother  lost  her  child.  The 
child  was  playing  in  a  tub.  The  tub,  in  a  little 
stream,  finally  floated  and,  unnoticed  by  the  lady, 
who  was  at  her  work,  moved  out  into  the  river  and 
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was  soon  in  the  awful  rapids,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
over  the  cataract. 

Charles  Dickens,  the  charming  writer,  gives  this 
eloquent  description  of  Niagara  :  "  One  of  the  finest 
views  of  Niagara  is  had  from  Table  Rock.  The  ferry- 
boat waits  to  convey  us  over  to  the  Canada  side.  The 
passage  is  quite  safe,  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  Ameri- 
can Falls,  I  could  see  an  immense  torrent  of  water 
tearing  headlong  down  from  some  great  height,  but 
had  no  idea  of  shape  or  situation  or  any  thing  but 
vague  immensity.  Seating  ourselves  in  the  ferry- 
boat we  are  soon  dancing  on  the  agitated  waters 
and  gazing  in  profound  silence  and  admiration  at  the 
falls,  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  below  the  fall, 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  A  few  minutes  and  we 
are  standing  on  the  soil  of  Canada.  Here  carriages 
are  ready  to  convey  us  to  Table  Rock,  little  more 
than  a  mile  distant.  Clifton  House,  not  far  from  the 
landing,  and  several  other  objects  of  interest  claim  our 
attention,  but  we  are  too  full  of  the  great  cataract 
just  now  to  turn  aside,  and,  as  we  shall  pass  this  way 
again,  we  will  hasten  on  to  behold  the  sublime  view 
of  Niagara  from  Table  Rock.  It  was  not  till  I  came 
here  and  looked  on  the  fall  of  bright  green  water  that 
it  came  upon  me  in  all  its  full  might  and  majesty. 
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• 

Then  Niagara  was  forever  stamped  upon  my  heart, 
an  image  of  beauty  to  remain  there  changeless  and 
indelible  until  its  pulses  cease  to  beat  forever.  O 
how  the  strife  and  trouble  of  daily  life  receded  from 
my  view  and  lessened  in  the  distance  during  the  ten 
memorable  days  we  passed  on  that  enchanted  ground ! 
What  voices  spake  from  out  the  thundering  water. 
What  faces,  faded  from  the  earth,  looked  out  upon 
me  from  its  gleaming  depths.  What  heavenly  prom- 
ise glistened  in  those  angel's  tears,  the  drops  of  many 
hues,  that  showered  around  and  twined  themselves 
about  the  gorgeous  arches  which  the  changing  rain- 
bows made !  To  wander  to  and  fro  all  day  and  see 
the  cataract  from  all  points  of  view ;  to  stand  upon 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Horseshoe  Fall,  marking  the 
hurried  water  gathering  strength  as  it  approached  the 
verge,  yet  seeming,  too,  to  pause  before  it  shot  into 
the  gulf  below ;  to  gaze  from  the  river's  level  up  at 
the  torrent  as  it  came  streaming  down  ;  to  climb  the 
neighboring  heights  and  watch  it  through  the  trees, 
and  see  the  wreathing  water  in  the  rapids  hurrying 
on  to  take  its  fearful  plunge  ;  to  linger  in  the  shadow 
of  the  solemn  rocks  three  miles  below ;  watching  the 
river  as,  stirred  by  no  visible  cause,  it  heaved  and, 
eddied  and  awoke  the  echoes,  being  troubled  yet  far 
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down  beneath  the  surface  by  its  giant  leap ;  to  have 
Niagara  before  nie,  lighted  by  the  sun  and  by  the 
moon,  red  in  the  day's  decline  and  gray  as  evening 
slowly  fell  upon  it ;  to  look  upon  it  every  day  and 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear  its  ceaseless  voice,  this 
was  enough.  I  think  in  every  quiet  season  now,  still 
do  those  waters  roll  and  leap  and  roar  and  tumble  all 
day  long;  still  are  the  rainbows  spanning  them  a 
hundred  feet  below ;  still,  when  the  sun  is  on  them, 
do  they  shine  and  glow  like  molten  gold ;  still,  when 
the  day  is  gloomy,  do  they  fall  like  snow  or  seem  to 
crumble  away  like  the  front  of  a  great  chalk  cliff  or 
roll  down  the  rock  like  dense  white  smoke.  But 
always  does  the  mighty  stream  appear  to  die  as  it 
comes  dowm  and  always  from  its  unfathomable  grave 
arises  that  tremendous  ghost  of  spray  and  mist  which 
is  never  laid  ;  which  has  haunted  this  place  with  the 
same  dread  solemnity  since  darkness  brooded  on  the 
deep  and  that  first  flood  before  the  deluge — light — 
came  rushing  on  creation  at  the  word  of  God." 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Niagara  is  that  behind 
the  sheet  of  falHng  water  under  the  fall  is  a  large 
space  where  visitors  spend  hours.  No  w^ater  touches 
them,  except  the  mist  or  spray,  that  all  the  time  is  in 
motion  here.     The  foot-path  is  narrow  but  not  dan- 
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gerous.  As  you  stand  there  with  your  face  down  the 
river  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock  behind  you  rising 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  and  the  same  rock  ex- 
tends below  you  seventy  feet  to  the  water.  You 
look  up  and  behold  the  awful  flood  pouring  ov^er 
you,  and  you  have  no  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  for 
there  is  a  curtain  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  thick  in 
front  of  you,  a  curtain  of  falling  water. 

The  river  runs  so  rapidly  above  the  fall  down  the 
incHne  of  its  bed  that  the  whole  volume  of  water 
leaps  clear  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  striking  at  the 
bottom  about  fifty  feet  from  tlie  ledge,  so  that  there 
would  be  room  to  build  several  large  churches  with 
tall  spires  in  that  recess  and  the  flood  would  vault 
clear  of  the  structures  and  their  spires.  There  are 
falls  where  the  waters  above  are  almost  motionless, 
being  on  a  level  plain,  and  as  they  come  to  the  verge, 
they  fall  perpendicularly,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
such  recess  behind  them. 

From  the  American  side  a  rainbow  can  be  seen  in 
the  light  of  a  full  moon  and  a  clear  sky.  The  Lunar 
bow  has  been  the  wonder  of  thousands  of  spectators 
who  have  drank  in  its  beauty  and  been  charmed  by 
its  grandeur.  On  the  American  side,  below  the  fall, 
the  bank,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  steep,  and  cars 
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have  been  constructed  to  convey  persons  down  and 
lip. 

The  cars  are  moved  by  a  water-wheel,  which  is 
turned  by  a  branch  of  the  cataract  itself.  Foot  pas- 
sengers can  descend  the  stairs,  that  are  constructed  be 
side  the  car  track,  if  seven  hundred  steps  are  not  toe 
wearisome.  The  clanger  of  a  broken  cable  chain 
would  then  be  avoided.  At  the  foot  of  this  plain  the 
steamer  Maid  of  the  Mist  had  her  wharf.  Visitors 
go  aboard  this  fine  steamer,  with  water-proof  covering, 
and  are  conveyed  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  great  fall 
over  tlie  turmoil  of  the  flood,  whose  depth  is  several 
hundred  feet.  Dr.  Clark,  describing  this  short  ex- 
cursion, says :  "  Above  us  is  the  rushing  torrent  with 
its  deep,  unremitted,  eternal  roar.  Tlie  misty  drops 
fill  the  air,  in  their  midst  the  rainbows  play,  constant- 
ly changing  as  the  boat  glides  along,  then  they  fall 
in  drenching  torrents  upon  the  deck.  Pause  here  a 
moment,  gaze  upon  this  amphitheater  of  the  cataracts 
listen  to  the  deep  thunder  of  their  voice.  See  with 
Avhat  ceaseless  movement  the  unbroken  phalanx  rolls 
onward.  Mentally  we  exclaim,  '  Cold  "tern,  calm 
emblerri  of  fate,  thy  motion  is  that  of  a  globe,  thy 
roar  that  of  an  earthquake,  thou  art  a  perpetually 
moving  yet  everlasting  miracle  of  almighty  power. 
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The  fountains  of  thy  greatness  are  ceaselessly  replen- 
ished, so  that  thou  mayest  roll  on  forever.'  To  think 
that  through  untold  ages  its  motion  and  its  thunder 
have  ceased  neither  by  night  nor  by  day,  bewilders 
the  imagination." 

While  in  this  gorge  below  the  fall,  Dr.  Clark  fur- 
ther says:  "The  very  chasm  into  which  the  river 
falls  seems  as  though  it  were  scooped  out  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  to  prepare  for  this  wondrous  display 
of  his  power.  Was  it  in  the  morning  of  time  at  the 
birth  of  creation  ?  Or  was  it  when  our  earth  emerged 
from  the  overflowings  of  the  deluge  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
Earth's  annals  fail  in  their  record.  Science  confesses 
its  inability  to  solve  the  problem.  Grand  mystery  of 
the  universe,  let  its  origin  and  its  future  alike  slum- 
ber in  obscurity." 

Some  mile  and  a  half  above  the  fall  is  found,  on  the" 
Canada  side,  the  burning  spring.  The  water  is 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  that  takes 
fire  when  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  and  burns  with 
a  pale  bluish  flame.  A  rough  building  covers  it  and 
the  water  is  confined  in  a  fountain.  Placing  a  barrel 
over  it,  the  gas  is  collected  and  escapes  through  a 
tube  in  the  upper  end.  Tliere  the  match  is  applied 
and  a  light  burns  till  extinguished.     Our  attention 
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being  called  to  matters  above  the  falls,  the  reader  will 
notice  an  incident  worthy  of  attention.  In  1827  some 
meri  obtained  an  old  ship  that  had  been  used  on  Lake 
Erie  until  it  was  pronounced  unseaworthy.  It  was 
the  Michigan^  and  was  sent  over  the  cataract.  A  bear, 
a  fox,  and  a  dog,  and  some  geese  were  put  on  board. 
One  writer  says  a  buffalo  was  also  a  passenger.  The 
bear  broke  out  while  the  ship  was  in  the  rapids  above 
the  falls,  and  so  escaped  the  plunge.  He  was  after- 
ward recaptured.  The  geese  went  over  and  came  to 
shore  alive,  and  were  sold  to  visitors  during  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  The  dog  and  fox  and  buffalo 
were  never  heard  from  after  this  fearful  trip.  As 
the  old  ship  went  over  its  keel  was  more  than  twenty 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water  and  yet  escaped 
the  rock  as  it  went  on  to  destruction.  Thus  was  as- 
'  certained  the  depth  of  the  river  at  the  precipice. 
Another  condemned  vessel,  the  Detroit^  that  had  be- 
longed to  Commodore  Perry's  victorious  fleet,  was 
set  adrift  in  1841,  but  grounded  about  midway  on  the 
rapids,  where  she  lay  until  knocked  to  pieces  by  the 
ice.  Dogs  have  been  sent  over  the  falls  and  lived 
through  the  ordeal.  Two  such  cases  are  on  record. 
But  a  sight  grand  and  sublime,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  sublimity,  was  when  the  ship  Caroline^  all  in 
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flames  went  glaring  and  hissing  down  the  rapids  and 
over  the  precipice,  and  her  flames  were  smothered  in 
the  boiling  chasm  below.  This  was  in  1837.  The 
vessel  was  run  in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  and  it  was  set  on  fire 
and  cut  loose  by  Colonel  M'Nabb  and  sent  to  its  doom 
when  no  one  was  on  board.  This  was  the  first  illu- 
mination. The  second  was  in  1860,  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  a  visitor.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  there  was  no  moonlight.  "  On  the  banks  above, 
and  all  about  on  the  rocks  below  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  road  down  the  Canada  bank,  and  along  the  water's 
edge,  were  placed  numerous  colored  and  white  calci- 
um, volcanic,  and  torpedo  lights.  At  a  given  signal 
they  were  all  at  once  set  aflame.  At  the  same  time 
rockets  and  wheels  and  flying  artillery  were  set  off  in 
great  abundance.  The  shores  were  crowded  with 
people,  and  the  scene  was  of  surpassing  magnifi- 
cence." 

The  following  thrilling  story  is  told  in  "Scribner's 
Monthly  "  : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1816  three  men,  living  about 
three  miles  above  the  falls,  saw  a  bear  swimming  in 
the  river.  Thinking  he  would  be  a  capital  prize, 
they  started  for  him  in  a  large  substantial  log  canoe, 
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or  diig-ont.  When  they  overtook  him  he  seemed 
quite  obliged  for  their  attention,  and  quietly  putting 
his  paws  on  the  side  of  the  canoe,  drew  himself  into 
it,  notwithstanding  they  vehemently  belabored  him 
with  their  paddles.  As  he  came  in  on  one  side  two 
of  the  men  went  into  the  water  on  the  other  side. 
The  third,  who  may  be  called  Fisher,  could  not 
swim,  and  naturally  enough  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. Much  to  his  relief,  the  animal  deliberately 
sat  down  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  facing  him.  As 
the  noise  of  the  rapids  and  roar  of  the  falls  reminded 
him  that  they  were  ominously  near,  Fisher  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  truce  and  pull  vigorously  for 
the  shore.  But  when  he  began  to  paddle  the  bear 
began  to  growl  his  objections,  enforcing  them  at  the 
same  time  with  an  ominous  grin.  Fisher  desisted  for 
a  while,  but  feeling  their  constant  and  insidious  ap- 
proach to  the  rapids,  he  tried  again  to  use  his  paddle. 
Bruin  then  raised  his  note  of  disapprobation  an  octave 
higher,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  he  intended  to  get 
down  and  go  for  him.  The  men  who  swam  ashore 
soon,  however,  re-appeared  in  another  canoe  with  a 
loaded  musket,  shot  the  bear,  and  ended  Fisher's  ter- 
rible suspense.  Bruin  weighed  over  three  hundred 
pounds." 
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Now  we  will  let  our  visitors  finish  their  journey  of 
observation.  ^'  From  above  the  fall  we  returned  to  our 
landing  below  the  fall  to  make  the  passage  of  the  river 
in  the  skiff,  which  is  managed  and  propelled  across 
the  angry  flood  by  a  single  oarsman.  Out  upon  the 
middle  of  the  stream  our  frail  boat  was  singularly 
tossed  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  but  onward  we 
glided,  seemingly  in  perfect  safety,  till  we  all  landed 
at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane,  on  which  we  were 
soon  brought  to  the  upper  bank.  From  the  jutting 
precipice  we  now  took  one  more  look  at  the  great 
wonder  of  nature,  which  had  so  absorbed  us.  Then 
we  hastened  away  to  make  preparation  for  our  de- 
parture. We  would  like  to  spend  weeks  among 
those  sublime  scenes,  but  in  this  short,  busy  life  the 
exactions  to  economy  of  time  are  imperious.  Stern 
duties  summon  us  away.  We  would  fain  send  back 
our  thoughts  for  a  moment,  we  would  meditate  upon 
the  lessons  suggested  here  amid  the  sublimities  of 
nature,  but  we  can  only  say  '  Adieu,  great  wonder  of 
the  world !  On  thy  frontlet  are  inscribed  grandeur, 
power,  eternity.' 

"  *  0  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet  by  thy  thundering  side, 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  that  man  makes 
In  his  short  life  to  thy  unceasing  roar.' 
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"  Roll  on.  The  wayfarer  of  to-day  who  has  been 
wet  with  thy  spray  tossed  upon  thy  waters,  and  felt 
all  his  soul  inspired  by  the  magic  of  thy  power, 
passes  away.  To-morrow  he  shall  lie  hushed  in  the 
quiet  of  the  grave ;  he  shall  become  alike  insensible 
to  earth,  its  wonders,  and  its  cares.  But  thy  torrent 
is  unchecked,  thy  thunder  unsubdued." 

The  eloquent  writer  of  these  lines  years  ago  went 
to  his  last  rest,  and  Niagara  roars  and  thunders  on 
just  as  majestically  as  it  did  when  Oliver  Goldsmith 
described  it  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  be- 
fore the  United  States  was  born,  just  as  it  did  when 
Father  Hennepin,  the  first  white  man  who  looked 
upon  it,  made  the  discovery  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  A.M.,  thus  eloquently  de- 
scribes Niagara  scenery  in  w^inter  : 

"  It  was  on  a  bright  sunny  day  in  January,  1872, 
that  I  had  my  first  winter  view  of  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Niagara.  I  had  often  seen  them  before, 
gleaming  like  a  sapphire  in  the  emerald  setting  oi 
the  verdurous  spring,  or  relieved  by  the  rank  luxu- 
riance of  the  leafy  summertide.  I  had  beheld  their 
beauty  crowned  with  the  golden  glory  of  the  autumn, 
each  peak  and  crag  and  islet  flaming  like  an  altar 
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pyre  with  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  trees  more 
beautiful  in  death  than  in  life,  vari-colored  as  the  iris 
that  spanned  the  falling  flood.  I  had  seen  them 
flashing  snowy  white  in  the  fervid  light  of  noon, 
glowing  rosy  red  when  the  descending  sun,  like  the 
Hebrew,  smote  their  waters  and  turned  them  into 
blood,  glancing  in  silvery  sheen  in  the  moon's  mild 
light,  and  gleaming  spectral  and  ghastly  like  a  sheet- 
ed ghost  in  the  moonless  midnight.  But  as  now 
seen,  with  their  winter  bravery  on,  richly  robed  with 
ermine,  tiaraed  with  their  crystal  crown,  and  bedia- 
monded  with  millions  of  flashing  gems,  the  view 
seemed  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  of  all.  Niag- 
ara has  as  many  varying  moods  and  graces  as  a  lovely 
woman,  and  ever  the  style  in  which  we  see  her  seem- 
eth  best.  Hence  we  always  approach  with  new  zest. 
There  is  a  majestic  reticence  about  nature  in  this 
theater  of  her  most  wonderful  manifestations.  When 
we  have  constructed  a  scale  of  comparative  admeas- 
urement,  and  especially  when  we  have  descended  the 
cliff  over  which  the  mighty  river  hurls  itself,  and 
standing  close  to  its  foot,  look  up  and  see  the  hoary 
front  of  the  vast  flood  falling  out  of  the  very  sky  as 
it  seems, 

"  *  Poured  from  the  hollow  of  God's  hand/ 
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an  adequate  sense  of  its  immensity  bursts  upon  us. 
Then  its  spell  of  power  asserts  itself  and  takes  pos- 
session of  our  souls. 

^'  Being  shod  with  a  pair  of  sharp  iron  creepers  to 
prevent  slipping  on  the  icy.  crags,  I  descended  the 
successive  flight  of  steps  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  which 
lead  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Canadian  Fall.  The 
incrusted  rock  flashed  like  silver  in  the  sun.  A 
couple  of  Negroes  were  cutting  footholds  in  the  slip- 
pery pathway,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  descent.  Every  tree  and  bush  and  spray,  the 
trailing  arbutus  hanging  from  the  cliff,  the  leafless 
maples  and  beeclies  cresting  its  lieight,  were  all  en- 
cased in  icy  mail.  Through  the  crystal  armor  could 
be  distinctly  traced  the  outline  of  the  imprisoned 
dryad,  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  awful  weight  of 
splendor  w^iich  she  bore.  Like  the  diamond  forest  of 
the  Arabian  tale,  the  grove  above  the  fall  flashed  and 
glittered  in  the  sunlight,  an  object  of  incomparable 
beauty.  The  rocky  wall  towered  far  overhead  and 
overhung  the  pathway  many  feet,  creating  a  feeling 
of  indefinable  dread.  Amid  the  debris  and  giant 
fragments  of  these  Titanic  rocks,  now  covered  many 
feet  deep  beneath  mounds  of  ice  and  fringed  with 
icicles  looking  like  stranded  icebergs  in  an  Arctic 
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Sea,  runs  the  pathway  to  the  edge  of  the  great  fall. 
The  overarching  rock  was  thickly  hung  with  thou- 
sands of  glittering  pendants  where  the  water  perco- 
lated through  the  strata  or  fell  over  the  clifi.  Nearer 
the  fall  these  became  larger  and  longer,  till,  meeting 
the  icy  stalagmites  rising  from  the  ground,  they 
formed  crystal  columns,  often  several  feet  in  diame- 
ter, sometimes  having  the  appearance  of  a  pillared 
colonnade.  The  ice  is  generally  translucent,  or  of  a 
pearly  white,  but  is  sometimes  stained  a  yellowish 
tinge  by  the  impurities  of  the  soil.  These  stalag- 
mitic  formations*  assume  the  most  grotesque  and  va- 
ried forms.  One  I  observed  which  strongly  resem- 
bled a  huge  organ,  the  burnished  pipes  shining  in  the 
sun,  while  posterior  rows  of  icy  columns  completed 
the  internal  analogy.  Others  were  strikingly  sug- 
gestive of  marble  statuary.  One  recalled  the  beauti- 
ful figure  of  Bailey's  "  Eve,"  but  as  if  covered  with 
a  snowy  mantle  half  concealing  and  half-revealing 
the  form.  In  others  a  slight  exercise  of  fancy  could 
recognize  veiled  vestals  and  naiads  of  the  stream, 
with  bowed-down  heads,  in  attitudes  of  meditation  or 
of  grief.  Here  a  ''  lovely  Sabrina  "  was  rising  from 
the  wave ;  there  a  weeping  Niobe,  smitten  into  stone 

in  speechless  sorrow,  mourned  her  children's  hapless 
4 
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fate.  Here  writhed  Laocoun  in  agonies  of  torture, 
there  Lot's  wife,  in  attitude  of  flight,  yet  in  fatal  fas- 
cination looking  back,  was  congealed  in  death  for- 
ever. Other  ice  formations  were  arched  like  a  dia- 
mond grotto  built  by  frost  fairies  in  the  night, 
begemmed  with  glittering  topaz,  beryl,  and  amethyst, 
and  fretted  with  arabesque  device  more  lovely,  a 
thousand-fold,  than  the  most  exquisite  handiwork  of 
men.  As  we  approach  the  edge  of  the  great  Horse- 
shoe Fall  the  ice  mounds  become  more  massive,  the 
path  more  rugged,  and  gusts  of  icy  spray  forbid  fur- 
ther progress.  We  stand  before  a  mighty  arch  forty 
feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  one 
side  composed  of  the  overhanging  cliff,  the  other  of 
the  unbroken  sheet  of  falling  water.  It  is  well 
named  the  Cave  of  Thunders.  The  deafening  roar 
fills  the  shuddering  air  like  an  all-pervading  presence, 
and  shakes  the  solid  rock.  With  its  voice  of  many 
waters,  Niagara  chants  its  mighty  and  eternal  psalm, 
deep  to  deep  loud  calling. 

"  Great  quantities  of  ice,  of  course,  are  carried 
down  the  river  from  Lake  Erie,  and  go  over  the  falls. 
I  beheld  several  huge  cakes  thus  descend.  So  great  is 
the  height  that  they  seem  to  fall  quite  slowly,  and  at 
first  to  hang  almost  poised  in  the  air.     When  the 
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river  below  is  running  full  of  ice  sometimes  a  jam 
occurs  at  the  narrowest  part,  and  when  the  cold  is  in- 
tense it  speedily  becomes  firmly  frozen.  Sometimes, 
however,  several  winters  pass  without  the  formation 
of  an  ice  bridge.  When  it  does  occur,  as  was  the  case 
this  winter,  the  accumulation  of  ice  fills  up  the  river 
to  near  the  falls,  where  the  strength  of  the  current 
forces  the  floating  ice  under  and  over  the  previously 
formed  barrier,  till  the  latter  attains  a  thickness,  it  is 
said,  of  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet.  The  ice  is  piled 
up  in  huge  dykes,  ridges,  mounds,  and  barriers  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  Where  a  shove  has  taken  place,  a 
long,  smooth  wall  remains  on  the  side  next  the  shore  ; 
where  a  jam  has  happened,  a  long  ridge,  or  towering 
mound,  of  fractured  ice,  sometimes  great  tables  tilted 
up  at  all  angles,  is  formed. 

"  Frequently  deep  crevasses,  or  radiating  cracks,  are 
formed  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  ice  forced  un- 
derneath the  great  sheet.  The  appearance  of  the 
surface  is  like  that  of  a  stormy  sea  suddenly  con- 
gealed at  the  moment  of  its  wildest  rage.  It  was 
very  hard  work  clambering  over  the  rugged  ice- 
blocks,  sometimes  disappearing  from  the  sight  of  a 
less  courageous  friend,  who  watched  me  from  the 
shore,  as  a  boat  disappears  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ; 
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but  the  view  from  the  middle  of  the  river  well  re- 
paid the  trouble.  In  front  stretched  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  whose  mighty  flood  is  so  deep 
where  it  pours  over  the  precipice  that  it  retains  its 
glossy  greenness  for  some  distance  down  the  abyss. 
Nearer  at  hand,  to  the  left,  was  the  American  Fall, 
of  greater  length  but  of  vastly  less  volume.  The 
glistening  sheen  of  the  sun-illumined  front,  broken 
immediately  to  dazzling  spray,  recalled  the  inspired 
description  of  that  glorious  raiment,  ^  exceeding 
white  as  snow ;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white 
tliem.'  Almost  directly  overhead  that  wire-spun, 
gauze-like  structure,"  the  new  Suspension  Bridge,  the 
longest  in  the  world,  seems  almost  to  float  in  the  air 
at  the  dizzy  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  seething  flood. 

"  Below  stretched  the  gloomy  gorge  through  which 
rushes  the  rapid  torrent,  betraying  its  restless  energy 
by  the  foam-wreaths  forming  on  its  chafing  tide  like 

*'  *  The  speechless  wrath,  which  rises  and  subsides 
In  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face.'  " 

At  its  narrowest  part,  two  miles  below  the  falls, 
it  is  spanned  by  the  fairy-like  Railway  Suspension 
Bridge,  a  life  artery  along  which  throbs  a  ceaseless 
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pulse  of  commerce  between  the  dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  two  fairest 
noblest  daughters  of  brave  old  England,  the  great 
mother  of  nations.  As  wire  by  wire  that  wondrous 
bridge  w^as  woven  between  the  two  countries,  so 
social,  religious,  and  commercial  intercourse  has  been 
weaving  subtile  cords  of  fellowship  between  the 
adjacent  communities,  and  a  golden  bridge  of  amity 
and  peace  has  spanned  the  gulf  and  made  them  one 
in  brotherhood  forever. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1829,  a  tall,  gentlemanly 
young  man  made  his  appearance  at  the  village  of  the 
falls.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  portfolio  and 
several  books  and  musical  instruments.  For  a  few 
weeks  he  paid  daily  and  nightly  visits  to  the  most 
interesting  points  of  Niagara,  and  at  length  became 
so  fascinated  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
scene  that  he  resolved  to  take  up  his  abode  there. 
No  one  knew  w^hence  he  came.  He  was  not  talk- 
ative and  avoided  society.  Once  he  applied  for  per- 
mission to  erect  a  cottage  on  a  little  island,  one  of 
the  Three  Sisters ;  being  denied,  he  took  up  his 
abode  on  Goat  Island  in  an  old  hut.  Here  he 
passed  his  time  alone,  contemplating  the  scenery 
around  him.     In  the  winter  the  light  of  his  fire  was 
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seen  from  the  main-land,  and  his  music  was  often 
heard,  as  it  mingled  with  the  roar  and  crash  of  the 
rapids  and  falls.  He  was  not  much  at  rest.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day  he  could  be  seen  walking  about 
communing  with  the  works  of  nature,  so  wonderful, 
and  occasionally  bathing  in  the  turbulent  waters. 
The  bathing-place  of  this  strange  man  is  remem- 
bered. He  walked  back  and  forth  on  a  beam  that 
reached  out  from  the  island,  about  ten  feet  over  the 
roaring  flood.  He  showed  no  sign  of  fear.  One 
day  in  June,  1881,  he  went  to  bathe  in  the  river 
below  the  falls.  Afterward  his  clothes  were  found 
lying  on  the  shore,  and  ten  days  later  his  body  was 
recovered  where  the  river  empties  into  Lake  Ontario. 
The  remains  were  brought  back  and  buried  near  the 
thundering  cataract  which  he  so  much  admired. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  daring  Blondin  walked 
across  the  chasm  below  the  falls  on  a  single  rope. 
He  even  carried  a  man  across  on  his  back  and  pushed 
a  wheelbarrow  across,  and  escaped  without  accident. 
His  nerves  w^ere  remarkably  steady.  His  rope  was 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  it  hung  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  unresting  flood.  The  locality 
chosen  for  this  exhibition  was  two  miles  below  the 
falls,  just   below   the    Railway    Suspension  Bridge. 
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Joel  A.  Robinson,  another  hero  of  the  falls,  per- 
formed just  as  daring  feats  as  Blondin,  but  his  efforts 
were  to  save  life,  and  not  merely  for  exhibition.  In 
1838  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chapin  fell  from  the 
Goat  Island  bridge  while  working  on  it,  and  the 
rapids  swept  him  down  toward  the  awful  cataract ; 
but  by  desperate  swimming  he  struck  a  small  island 
below  the  bridge  and  there  anxiously  waited  for 
assistance.  The  brave  Eobinson  launched  his  light 
skiff,  shot  it  through  the  raging  rapids,  reached  the 
little  island  on  which  Chapin  had  landed,  took  him 
into  his  boat,  and  brought  him  to  shore. 

In  1841  a  Mr.  Allen  started  in  the  evening  to 
cross  the  river  above  Goat  Island  going  to  Chip- 
pewa. While  rowing  with  all  his  might  an  oar 
snapped,  and  with  the  other  oar  he  tried  hard  to  strike 
the  head  of  Goat  Island ;  but  missing  it  he  sprang 
into  the  water,  and  by  swimming  vigorously  he 
reached  one  of  the  small  islands  which  are  called  the 
Sisters.  Here  he  spent  a  lonely  night  with  the  rag- 
ing current  of  the  river  which  thundered  on,  not 
heeding  his  distress.  He  lit  his  pipe  and  smoked, 
and  waited  for  the  day.  In  the  morning  he  raised 
a  signal  of  distress.  A  little  after  noon  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  brave-hearted   Robinson  trie4  t^i^ 
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light  canoe,  the  same  one  that  had  saved  Chapin. 
The  boat  was  carried  across  the  bridge  to  Goat  Island, 
and  then  across  the  island  to  a  point  near  the  little 
isle  where  Allen  was.  In  this  little  craft  he  endeav- 
ored to  reach  the  island. 

This  he  failed  to  do,  but  got  near  enough^  to  him 
to  throw  some  refreshments  where  he  could  get  fhem, 
and  left  him  for  another  lonesome  night.  The  next 
day  he,  by  the  help  of  his  boat  and  strong  ropes, 
succeeded  in  bringing  Allen  to  shore,  a  very  happy 
man  because  of  his  rescue  from  such  a  perilous  posi- 
tion. This  same  Robinson  ran  a  steam-boat.  Maid 
of  the  Mist^  from  the  falls  down  the  lower  rapids, 
passed  the  whirlpool  to  Fort  Niagara.  This  was  the 
most  remarkable  and  dangerous  voj^age  that  was  ever 
made  by  men,  and  the  only  one  ever  attempted  on 
that  turbulent  river. 

The  spectators  looked  to  see  the  boat  and  men  go 
down  in  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  or  see  them 
dashed  in  pieces  in  the  rapids.  But  Robinson  stayed 
at  the  wheel  with  one  foot  on  the  breast  of  his  fallen 
companion,  who  had  been  knocked  against  the  wheel- 
house  with  such  violence  that  it  was  broken  in,  and, 
by  holding  him  under  his  foot,  Robinson  kept  him 
from   further   knocks,    and    outrode    the    whirlpool. 
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while  the  engineer  was  at  his  post,  under  the  hatches, 
on  his  knees  in  prayer. 

This  ended  Robinson's  exploits  on  the  waters  of 
Niagara,  and  he  cautioned  his  sons  to  let  navigation 
alone.  He  lived  only  a  few  years  after  this  voyage 
on  the  Maid  of  the  Mist. 

The  river  below  the  fall  is  very  narrow,  and,  by 
consequence,  very  deep.  The  descent  is  steep  for 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  Railway  Suspension 
Bridge  and  somewhat  curved,  and  here  is  the  wildest 
and  most  tumultuous  portion  of  the  river.  Its  fierce 
and  terrific  commotions,  as  seen  from  the  waters 
edge,  are  beyond  description.  At  the  foot  of  these 
wild  rapids  is  a  sudden  turn  in  the  channel,  forming 
the  whirlpool,  whose  power  and  danger  cannot  be 
realized  except  one  sees  a  log  or  tree  swallowed  by 
it  and  retained  for  several  seconds,  and  then  thrown 
-  up  in  sight  and  then  engulfed  again.  Some  of  these 
are  kept  in  this  place  of  dancing  and  deep  diving  for 
several  weeks  before  they  escape  and  go  on  their 
watery  way  to  Ontario.  No  wonder  the  best  naviga- 
tors avoid  such  a  turbulent  and  seething  vortex. 

The  bridges  near  Niagara  Falls  are  numerous  and 
quite  important.  I  will  commence  with  the  Railway 
Suspension  Bridge,  two  miles  below  the  falls.     The 
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work  coQimenced  in  1848.  Charles  Ellet,  wishing 
to  suspend  a  line  across  the  watery  chasm,  offered  a 
reward  of  five  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  get  a  line 
across.  On  a  windy  day  the  boys  tried  their  kites, 
which  rose  and  poised  over  the  gorge,  and  one 
kite  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
owner  of  the  kite  claimed  his  five  dollars  and  re- 
ceived it.  Boats  did  not  venture  across  such  a  cur- 
rent at  that  time.  This  string  was  used  to  pull  over 
a  cord,  and  the  cord  a  rope,  and  the  rope  heavier 
ropes,  and  these  heavy  ropes  were  used  for  some  time 
to  take  people  across  in  a  basket.  This  basket-ferry 
rope  was  of  iron,  and  was  seven  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  present  bridge,  of  such  tre- 
mendous strength,  and  across  which  the  heaviest 
trains  pass  every  day,  was  built  soon  after  by  John 
E.  Roebling.  The  cables  are  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  there  are  four  of  them ;  these  are  made  of  small 
wires  twisted  together.  The  ends  of  these  cables 
are  firmly  fastened  under-ground,  with  heavy  rocks 
of  masonry  piled  upon  them,  and  cemented  together. 
They  then  are  passed  over  granite  towers  eighty-eight 
feet  high,  and  then  hang  across  the  river  over  tow- 
ers on  the  other  side,  and  the  ends  anchored  there 
as  upon  this  side.     They  can  thus  support  a  weight 
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of  more  than  twelve  thousand  tons,  and  they  span  a 
space  of  eight  hundred  feet,  and  clear  the  river  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Thus  the  locomotive,  whose 
weight  is  forty  tons,  whistles  over  the  abyss  away  up 
in  the  air,  seeming  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  a 
fall  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  to  the  water,  and 
two  hundred  feet  more  under  water  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Long  excursion  trains,  freighted  with  gay 
and  happy  people,  trust  their  safety  to  the  strength 
of  these  four  wire  cables  and  the  security  of  their 
fastenings. 

"  The  bridge,  with  its  railway  tracks  and  carriage 
ways,  is  not  only  a  wonder  of  strength,  but  a  w^onder 
of  beauty  and  grace.  Thirty-one  years  of  constant  use 
and  exposure  have  not  weakened  it  in  the  least  degree. 

Another  suspension  bridge  now  spans  the  gorge 
within  a  j^ew  hundred  yards  of  the  fall,  and  just  be- 
low it ;  and  down  at  Lewiston  there  is  another. 

Above  the  falls  there  is  a  bridge  to  Bath  Island, 
on  which  is  the  Falls  House,  and  a  bridge  from  this 
to  Goat  Island. 

Then  there  are  three  bridges  from  Goat  Island  to 
the  Three  Sisters,  or  Moss  Islands. 

Then  there  is  the  Whirlwind  Bridge  below  the 
falls,  leading  to  the  Rock  of  Ages,  so-called. 
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The  oldest  permanent  settler  in  the  locality  of  the 
falls  was  Mr.  John  Stedman.  He  occupied  land  ad- 
jacent to  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  above 
the  cataract.  He  cultivated  the  upper  portion  of 
Goat  Island,  and  pastured  some  animals  there,  among 
them  a  goat.  During  a  bleak  winter  the  goat  died 
on  the  island  ;  hence  the  name  of  the  island. 

The  earliest  date  found  on  the  island  carved  on  a 
tree  was  1765.  The  earliest  date  cut  in  the  rock  on 
the  main  shore  was  1645.  This  was  thirty-three 
years  earlier  than  the  discovery  by  Hennepin. 

It  may  be  proper  to  spend  a  little  time  on  the 
geology  of  Niagara.  James  Campbell  says  :  ^^  The 
geological  features  of  the  district  around  Niagara  are 
very  remarkable,  and  the  falls  afford  a  fine  example 
of  the  power  of  water  to  form  an  excavation  of  great 
depth  and  considerable  length  in  the  solid  rock. 

"The  country  over  which  the  river  flows  is  a  flat 
table-land  elevated  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  Lake  Erie,  situated  in  a 
depression  of  this  platform,  is  about  thirty-six  miles 
distant  from  Ontario,  lying  to  the  south-west.  This 
table-land  extends  toward  Queenston,  where  it  ter- 
minates suddenly  in  an  abrupt  line  of  cliflf,  or  escarp- 
ment, facing  toward  the  north.     The  land  then  con- 
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tinues  on  a  lower  level  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  descent 
of  the  river  Niagara,  which,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
flows  northward,  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  in  the  first 
fifteen  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  country  around 
is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  river's  banks.  At  this 
part  the  Niagara  varies  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
width,  has  a  tranquil  current,  and  is  lake-like  in  ap- 
pearance, being  interspersed  with  low- wooded  islands. 
At  the  head  of  the  rapids  it  assumes  a  totally  dif- 
ferent appearance,  and  descends  about  fifty  feet  in 
less  than  a  mile  over  an  uneven  bed  of  limestone, 
and,  after  being  divided  into  two  sheets  by  Goat 
Island,  plunges  down  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet  perpendicular  at  the  falls.  Just  below  the 
falls  the  river  narrows  abruptly,  and  flows  rapidly 
through  a  deep  gorge  varying  from  two  hundred  to 
four  hundred  yards  wide  and  three  hundred  feet 
deep.  This  gorge,  or  chasm,  extends  from  the  falls 
to  the  escarpment  above  referred  to  near  Queenston, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
river  descends  one  hundred  feet  and  then  emerc-es  on 
the  low  level  land  lying  between  the  Queenston 
Heights  and  Lake  Ontario,  a  farther  distance  of 
seven  miles.  The  descent  here  is  only  about  four 
feet  altogether,  and  the  flow  of  the  river  is  placid. 
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"  The  chasm  is  winding  in  form,  and  about  the  cen- 
ter of  its  course  makes  a  turn  nearly  at  right  angles, 
forming  the  already  described  whirlpool. 

"The  escarpment  at  Queenston  and  the  sides  of 
the  great  ravine  have  enabled  us  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  to  ascertain  the  geological  formations 
of  the  district,  and  to  account  for  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  falls,  as  well  as  to  form  on  good  grounds 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  working  of  this  mighty 
cataract  in  the  future.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
falls  originally  plunged  over  the  cliff  at  Queenston, 
and  tliat  they  have  gradually  eaten  their  way  back  to 
their  present  position,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  It 
is  further  conjectured  that  they  will  continue  to  cut 
their  ^vay  back  in  the  course  of  ages  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  that  an  extensive  inundation  will  be  caused  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake  thus  set  free.  Recent  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  this  result  is  highly  improba- 
ble, we  may  almost  say  impossible,  that  the  peculiar 
quality  and  position  of  the  strata  over  which  the 
river  flows  are  such  that  the  falls  will  be  diminished 
in  height  as  they  recede,  and  their  recession  be 
checked  altogether  at  a  certain  point.  It  has  been 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  falls  do  recede, 
but  the  rate  of  this  retrograde  movement  is  very  un- 
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certain,  and,  indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rate  of  recession  must  of  necessity  in  time 
past  have  been  irregular.  The  cause  of  this  irregu- 
larity becomes  apparent  on  considering  the  forma- 
tions presented  to  view  at  the  escarpment  and  in  the 
chasm.  There  we  lind  that  the  strata  are  nearly 
horizontal,  as,  indeed,  they  are  throughout  the  whole 
region,  having  a  very  slight  dip  toward  the  south  of 
twenty-five  feet  in  a  mile.  They  all  consist  of  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  vary  con- 
siderably in  thickness  and  density.  In  consequence 
of  the  slight  dip  in  the  strata  above  referred  to,  the 
different  groups  of  rock  crop  out  from  beneath  each 
other,  and  thus  appear  on  the  surface  in  parallel 
zones  or  belts ;  and  the  falls,  in  their  retrograde 
movement,  after  cutting  through  one  of  these  zones, 
would  meet  with  another  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter ;  having  cut  through  which,  a  third  would  suc- 
ceed, and  so  on." 

In  all  probability  Niagara  originally  flowed  through 
a  shallow  valley,  similar  to  that  above  the  falls,  all 
the  way  across  the  tableland  to  the  Queenston 
Heights  or  escarpment.  On  this  point  Sir  C.  Lyell 
writes : 

"  I  obtained  geological  evidence  of  the  former  ex- 
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istence  of  an  old  river-bed,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
indicates  the  original  cliannel  through  which  the  wa- 
ters once  flowed  from  the  falls  to  Queenston  at  the 
height  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  present  gorge.  The  geological  monuments 
alluded  to  consist  of  patches  of  sand  and  gravel  forty 
feet  thick,  containing  fluviatile  shells  of  the  genera 
unio,  cyclas,  melania,  etc.,  such  as  now  inhabit  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  above  the  falls.  The  identity 
of  the  fossil  species  with  the  recent  is  unquestiona- 
ble, and  these  fresh-water  deposits  occur  at  tne  edge 
of  the  cliflfs  bounding  the  ravine,  so  that  they  prove 
the  former  extension  of  an  elevated  shallow  valley 
four  miles  below  the  falls,  a  distinct  prolongation  of 
that  now  occupied  by  the  Niagara  in  the  elevated 
region  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  falls.  At  the 
escarpment  the  cataract  thundered  over  a  precipice 
twice  the  height  of  the  present  one  to  the  lower 
level.  Had  there  been  no  dip  in  the  strata  of  the 
table-land  between  Lake  Erie  and  Queenston  it  is 
probable  that  the  falls  would  have  continued  to 
recede  regularly,  having  always  the  formations  to 
cut  through,  and  the  same  foundation  to  fall  upon 
and  excavate.  But  in  consequence  of  the  gentle 
inclination  of   the  strata  to  the   south,  the  surface 
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presented  to  the  action  of  the  falls  has  continually 
varied,  and  the  process  of  recession  has  been  as 
follows : 

"First,  the  river  rolling  over  the  upper  formation 
of  hard  limestone  to  the  escarpment  thundered  down 
a  height  about  double  that  of  the  present  fall  and 
struck  upon  the  red  shaly  sandstone  of  tlie  plain  be- 
low. This,  being  soft,  was  rapidly  worn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  water  and  spray,  while  the  more  com- 
pact rocks  above,  comparatively  unaffected,  projected 
over  the  caldron,  and  at  length  fell  in  masses  from 
time  to  time  as  the  undermining  process  went  on. 
But  as  the  falls  receded  the  belt  of  red  sandstone  was 
gradually  crossed,  and  the  gray  quartose  sandstone 
became  the  foundation  of  the  group  and  the  recipient 
of  Niagara's  tremendous  blows. 

"  This  rock  is  extremely  hard  ;  here,  therefore,  the 

retrograde  movement  was  probably  retarded  for  ages, 

and  here,  just  where  the  falls  intersected  this  thin 

stratum  of  quartose  sandstone,  the  whirlpool  is  now 

situated.      The  next  formation  on  which  the  falls 

operated  was  the  red  shaly  sandstone,  similar  to  the 

first,   which,   being   soft,   accelerated   the    recession. 

This  went  on  at  increased  speed  until  the  stratum 

was    cut    through    and    the    third    formation    was 
6 
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reached.  Here  again  an  alteration  in  speed  occurred 
as  before.  The  last  that  has  been  cut  through  is  the 
fiftli  stratum,  compact  gray  limestone,  on  which  the 
cataract  now  falls.  The  formation  on  which  Niagara 
is  operating  at  the  present  day  is  the  soft  argillo-cal- 
careous  shale.  It  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  water  plunges  to  nearly 
half-way  up,  and  is  about  eighty  feet  thick.  Above 
it  lies  the  compact  refractory  limestone,  which  forms 
the  upper  formation  at  this  point.  This  is  also  about 
eighty  feet  thick,  and  here  we  see  the  process  of  ex- 
cavation progressing  rapidly.  The  lower  stratum, 
being  soft,  is  disintegrated  \y^  the  violent  action  of 
the  water  and  spray,  aided  in  winter  by  frost,  and 
portions  of  the  incumbent  rock  being  thus  left  un- 
supported, fall  down  from  time  to  time,  so  the  reader 
will  notice  that  the  water  does  not  wear  away  the 
rock  but  undermines  it,  and  it  falls,  and  the  cataract 
is  then  moved  up  the  river.  The  huge  masses  of  un- 
dermined limestone  that  fell  in  the  years  1818  and 
1828  shook  the  country,  it  is  said,  like  an  earth- 
quake." 

These  authors  think  that  the  falls  are  moving  up 
the  river  at  the  average  rate  of  one  foot  annually, 
and  that  Goat  Island  and  the  Three  Sisters  will  go 
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down  after  a  few  thousand  years,  and  that  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  years  the  falls  will  be 
only  half  as  high  as  at  present,  and  in  the  course  of 
ages  they  will  disappear  entirely,  and  Lake  Erie  will 
not  be  suddenly  drained,  and  so  people  down  the 
river  need  not  fear  a  flood. 

But  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  will  need  to  be  ex- 
tended up  the  river  to  Buffalo  by  some  law-making 
power  in  the  long  ages  of  the  future.  It  is  roughly 
calculated  that  the  falls  must  have  taken  at  least 
thirty-five  thousand  years  to  cut  their  way  from  the 
escarpment  of  Queenston  to  their  present  position, 
so  they  have  moved  a  little  over  a  mile  since  the 
creation  of  Adam.  Another  six  thousand  years  will 
bring  the  falls  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  at  the 
upper  end  of  Goat  Island.  The  public  park  will, 
no  doubt,  reach  up  that  far,  so  that  visitors  to  the 
great  natural  \vonder  will  find  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State  for  six  thousand  years  to  come. 
The  city  of  Buffalo  will  have  to  wait  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  years  before  it  will  be  able 
to  entertain  the  '^amazing  fall  of  water,"  as  Gold- 
smith styles  it: 

"Great,  grand,  mighty  Niagara, 
Flow  on  forever  in  thy  glorious  robe 
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Unfathomed  and  resistless.     God  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead,  and  the  cloud 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.     Yea,  flow  on 
Mantled  around  thy  feet.     And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  him 
Eternally — bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thine  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise." 


(gHAPTEI^  II. 
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VXK.  WAYLAND  HO YT  says  :  "  I  suppose  there 
A^  is  no  spot  on  the  broad  earth  where  so  many 
and  such  various  wonders  of  God's  working  are 
crowded  together  as  in  that  patch  of  country  called 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

It  seems  to  us  strange  that  the  place  had  not  been  dis- 
covered years  before  it  was.  This  northern  "  Wonder- 
land," as  it  is  termed,  lay  hidden  in  its  mountain  fast- 
nesses through  all  the  years  of  its  existence.  It  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  itself  from  the  eye  of  civilization, 
spouting  its  boiling  water;  its  cascades  rolling  out 
their  thunder,  as  if  desirous  of  catching  the  ear  or  the 
eye  of  the  hunter,  the  warrior,  or  the  explorer ;  but 
all  in  vain  until  the  year  1869.  California  had  been 
settled  by  Americans  for  twenty -three  years,  and  men 
had  been  all  this  time  threading  the  Rocky  Mountain 
passes,  east  and  west ;  but  the  beauties  and  glories  of 
the  Yellowstone  region  had  been  passed  all  unnoticed, 
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and  the  springs  had  boiled  on,  and  the  geysers  had 
spouted  on,  and  the  cataracts  had  plunged  with  awful 
roar  down  their  declivities.  The  wild  water-fowls  had 
talked  their  own  language  on  the  lake,  while  the  roar- 
ing sounds  had  only  found  their  echo  in  the  thunder- 
clouds or  the  answering  scream  of  the  wild  eagle. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Rev.  H.  K,  Hines  made  the 
overland  journey  in  winter  from  Oregon  to  Omaha, 
spending  "live  weary  months  in  performing  the 
journey." 

Eight  hundred  miles  by  stage  from  Wallula,  Ore- 
gon, to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  Washington 
Territory,  he  traveled  through  a  wild  region  where 
the  emigrant  had  not "  yet  broken  the  solitude  of  cent- 
uries." He  passed  the  Black  Hills,  but  missed  the 
awful  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone. 

In  1869  Mary  E.  Clough  traveled  "  from  Lawrence 
to  Cheyenne,"  across  the  ''  Great  Desert,"  and  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Qmaha  to  Cheyenne. 
She  was  charmed  by  the  '^  boundless  wilderness " 
along  the  track.  She  saw  the  antelopes  and  the  prai- 
rie dogs,  but  was  silent  about  the  geysers,  though  in 
a  country  "  strange  as  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights." 
She  saw  the  Rocky  Mountains  "  slashed  and  garland- 
ed with  snow,"  the  "  Switzerland  of  America,"  the 
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"  Beiilah  of  the  artist,  the  Mecca  of  the  novelist,  the 
land  of  dreams  and  of  gold,"  but  she  did  not  dream 
of  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  Then  from  Cheyenne  Miss 
Clough  takes  a  stage-coach  ride,  passes  the  Natural 
Fort,  and  goes  on  to  Denv^er,  thence  to  Central  City, 
climbed  the  mountains,  thought  the  ''dash  of  the 
blast,"  the  '^  gales  that  circle  around  Olympus,"  saw 
the  Boulder  Pass,  and  the  Boulder  Cafion,  but  had 
taken  no  note  of  the  canons  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
She  found  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  but  not  the  Wy- 
oming geysers. 

But  the  next  year  the  "  Northern  Wonder-land " 
was  visited  and  surveyed  by  Professor  Hayden,  and  ^ 
in  1872  the  United  States  Congress  threw  its  wing  of 
protection  over  the  spot  as  a  place  too  beautiful  and 
too  grand  for  ordinary  settlement.  Thus  the  park 
becomes  sacred  ground.  The  government  did  not 
pinch  the  place  by  narrow  boundaries,  but  gave  it  a 
length  of  sixty-five  miles  and  a  breadth  of  fifty-five. 
A  region  of  that  size,  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  old 
barren  Rocky  Mountains,  is  considered  too  good  for 
the  average  emigrant  to  settle  upon.  AVho  would 
have  dreamed  it  fifty  years  ago  ?  The  park  is  large 
enough  to  put  away  in  it  twenty-five  cities  like  Syra- 
cuse,  and  it  would   take  thirty  Wyoming  Valley§ 
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to  cover  it.  There  it  lies  in  its  romantic  glor j,  across 
the  old  Rockies,  and  the  rivers  starting  there  bid 
each  other  farewell  and  take  their  long  journeys,  some 
to  the  east  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  others  to  the 
west  and  tlie  Pacific. 

Tliere  are  half  a  dozen  different  localities  in  the 
park  where  there  are  hot  springs.  These  are  from 
ten  miles  to  fifty  miles  apart.  One  group  is  well  to- 
wards the  southern  border  and  another  near  the  north- 
ern boarder,  and  three  groups  along  the  Yellowstone 
River,  and  one  on  the  w^est  shore  of  Yellowstone 
Lake.  Tlie  places  named  in  the  National  Tract  are 
all  interesting.  There  are  the  geysers  of  the  upper 
and  lower  basins.  They  are  close  by  the  Madison 
River,  which  runs  away  north-east  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  geyser  basins  are  five  or 
six  miles  apart,  and  between  them  is  the  Fire  Hole. 

There  is  Madison  Lake  with  an  annex,  and  Mount 
Madison.  In  the  extreme  north  is  the  Cache  Creek, 
also  the  Crevice  Gulch,  and  Hell  Roaring  Creek. 
Then  in  their  turn,  going  south,  we  find  along  up  the 
Yellowstone  River,  Third  Canon,  Falls,  Tower 
Creek,  Slough  Creek,  Pelican  Creek,  Sulphur  Hills, 
Cascade,  Alum  Creek,  Mount  Washburn  ;  eastwardly 
arises  Mount  Langford,  Mount   Doane   and   Mount 
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Stevenson,  Yellowstone  Mountains,  Heart  Lake,  and 
Red  Mountain,  and  the  sources  of  Snake  River  are  in 
the  south  part.  Near  the  Yellowstone  Lake  is  the 
Flat  Mountain,  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
four  feet  high.  The  Yellowstone  Lake  lies  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  park,  and  twenty  miles  east  of 
the  Geyser  Basins. 

The  distance  to  this  wonderful  park  is  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  miles  from  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
west.  The  route  is  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
to  Ogden,  thence  north  on  a  branch  road  to  Camas, 
thence  by  stage  to  the  park.^  Rev.  George  Comfort, 
a  missionary  in  Montana,  visited  the  park  in  August, 
1882,  and  gives  a  vivid  description  of  some  of  the 
rare  sights  there  to  be  seen : 

"  The  scenery  is  indescribable.  The  thousand  or 
more  steaming,  hissing,  and  spouting  geysers  cause  one 
to  fear  and  quake,  as  he  walks  around  amid  chasms  and 
craters  and  all  kinds  of  weird  sounds  and  sights,  sug- 
gesting the  lower  regions  full  of  eternal  burnings. 
Here  are  mammoth  hot  springs.  Paint-pots,  great 
bubbling  vats  of  semi-silicious  clay,  varying  in  colors 
and  beauties.     Generally  the  waters  are  as  clear  as 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  branch  railroad  has  been  laid  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  tbe  park. 
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crystal,  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  sulphur,  and 
lime.  Here  are  sights  often  charming  and  interest- 
ing as  they  are  fearful.  The  frightful  crater  of  the 
Excelsior,  often  called  Hell's  Half  Acre,  embracing  at 
least  a  half  acre,  descends,  with  jagged  sides  down  to 
a  pit  of  unknown  depth,  rolling,  boiling,  waters  often 
spouting  great  columns  straight  into  the  air  to  the 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  making  the  waters  of  the 
river  scalding  hot.  Tlie  great  Giantess,  the  Giant, 
the  Grand  Geyser,  and  the  Castle  are,  perliaps,  the 
most  terrific  and  awful  to  behold,  while  the  Old 
Faithful,  Bee  Hive,  Fountain,  and  Fantail,  are  among 
the  most  beautiful.  Upon  these  one  may  gaze  with 
untiring  interest.  These  we  have  mentioned  are 
among  the  greater  gej^sers,  while  in  every  direction 
up  and  down  the  great  Fire  Hole  Basin  out  upon  the 
mountain  sides,  amid  parks  and  lawns,  you  may  see 
tlie  steam  and  hear  the  workings  of  hundreds  of 
lesser  geysers  all  in  active  play,  and  each  apparently 
bent  on  making  an  exhibition  of  itself  to  please  and 
delight  the  vision.  But  the  half  cannot  be  told. 
One  must  see  for  himself  these  great  sights  in  order 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  them.  Yellowstone 
Lake  is  about  thirt^^-three  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide ; 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
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from  the  habitations  of  white  men,  it  lies  here  among 
the  everlasting  hills.  Wild  fowls  sport  upon  its  sm^- 
faee,  and  trout,  in  great  numbers  and  of  large  size,  exist 
in  its  waters.  It  must  vet  become  a  favorite  and 
noted  place  of  resort  for  travelers  and  tourists.  Its 
shores  are  lined  with  many  lovely  parks  and  lawns, 
while  the  belts  of  evergreen  enshroud  the  mountain 
sides,  which  seem  to  stand  as  so  many  sentinels  to 
guard  the  silent  inclosure.  But  we  cannot  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  great  siglits  of  this  '  Wonder-land.' 
It  would  take  volumes  to  minutely  describe  them." 
This  is  the  country  that  Congress  has  '^  dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

During  June,  July,  and  August,  the  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  very  invigorating,  with  scarcely  any  rain, 
and  storms  of  any  kind  are  rare.  "  In  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  hot  springs  and  geysers  it  sur- 
passes all  the  rest  of  the  world."  There  is  every 
variety  of  beautiful  color  in  the  mineral  deposits, 
making  all  around  the  most  elaborate  ornamentation. 
Dr.  Hoyt,  speaking  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Washburn,  says: 

"  You  look  down  upon  the  whole  grand  prospect, 
as  does  that  eagle  yonder  holding  himself  aloft  upon 
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almost  motionless  wings.  I  doubt  if  there  be  another 
view  at  once  so  majestic  and  so  beautiful  in  the  whole 
world.  Your  vision  darts  through  the  spaces  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  some  sides.  You  are 
standing  upon  a  mountain  lifting  itself  out  of  a  vast 
saucer-shaped  depression.  Yonder  shoots  upward  the 
serrated  peak  of  Pilot  Mountain,  in  the  Clark's  Fork 
range. 

"  There  is  Mount  Evarts.  That  marks  the  divide  of 
the  continent.  Mark  the  lower  hills,  folded  in  their 
thick  draperies  of  pine  and  spruce,  like  dark-green 
velvet  of  the  softest  and  deepest  tint.  Those  spots  of 
steam  breaking  into  the  vision  every  now  and  then, 
and  floating  off,  like  the  whitest  clouds  that  ever 
graced  the  summer  sky — those  are  the  signals  of 
the  geysers  at  their  strange  duty,  yonder  in  the 
Geyser  Basin  thirty  miles  away.  And  that  lovely 
deep-blue  sheet  of  water,  of  such  a  dainty  shape, 
running  its  arms  out  toward  the  hills  and  bearing  on 
its  smooth  bosom  emeralds  of  islands — that  is  the 
sweetest  sheet  of  water  in  the  world ;  that  is  the 
Yellowstone  Lake.  And  that  exquisite  broad  sheen 
of  silver  winding  through  the  green  of  the  trees  and 
the  brown  of  the  prairie — that  is  the  Yellowstone 
Eiver  starting  on  its  journey  to  the  gulf  seven  thou- 
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and  miles  away.  And  that  awful  place,  where  the 
earth  seems  to  sink  suddenly  away,  into  whose 
depths  the  brightness  of  the  river  passes  and  is 
thenceforth  lost  altogether  to  your  view — that  is  the 
tremendous  canon  or  gorge  of  the  Yellowstane. 
It  is  there  we  will  wait  a  little  together  now  ;  so  let 
us  descend  the  mountain.  After  a  day's  march  we 
reach  the  canon,  we  follow  a  trail  for  a  little,  w^ind- 
ing  up  the  hill-side  among  the  solemn  pines,  and 
then  pass  out  from  tree  shadows  and  take  our  stand 
upon  the  jutting  rock.  Do  you  wish  to  take  a  look  ? 
If  so,  cling  fast  to  the  rock,  and  be  sure  of  your  foot- 
ing, for  your  head  will  surely  be  dizzy,  and  then — 
then  opens  before  you  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
scenes  in  nature,  '  The  Lower  Falls  and  the  awful 
canon  of  the  Yellowstone.'  The  overpowering  grand- 
eur of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  its  inexpressible 
beauty,  how  shall  I  describe  ?  Look  yonder.  Those 
are  the  Lower  Falls.  They  are  not  the  grandest  in 
the  world,  but  there  are  none  more  beautiful.  There 
is  not  the  breadth  and  dash  of  Niagara;  nor  is 
there  the  tremendous  leap  of  some  of  the  water-falls 
of  the  Yosemite.  But  here  is  majesty  of  its  own 
kind,  and  beauty,  too.  On  either  side  vast  pinnacles 
of  sculptured  rocks.     Here,  where  the  rock  opens  for 
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the  river,  its  waters  are  compressed  from  a  width  of 
two  hundred  feet,  above  the  falls,  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  where  it  takes  the  plunge.  The  shelf 
of  rocks  over  which  it  leaps  is  absolutely  level.  The 
water  seems  to  wait  a  moment  on  its  verge,  then  it 
passes  to  its  single  bound  of  three  hundred  feet  into 
the  gorge  below.  It  is  a  sheer  unbroken  compact 
shining  mass  of  silver  foam. 

"  But  your  eyes  are  distracted  from  the  falls  to  the 
canon  into  which  the  river  leaps  and  through  which 
it  flows,  dwindling  to  a  foamy  ribbon  there  in  its  ap- 
palling depths.  Peer  over  the  rock  and  gaze  down, 
and  that  apparently  narrow  stream  is  the  large  river 
flowing  nearly  two  thousand  feet  below  you.  It  is 
sheer — that  distance.  These  rocky  sides  are  almost 
perpendicular,  in  a  good  many  places  under-dicular 
gorged  out  inward.  Take  a  stone  and  throw  it  over, 
you  must  wait  long  before  you  hear  it  strike.  Noth- 
ing more  awful  have  I  ever  seen  than  the  yawning 
of  that  chasm,  and  the  stillness,  solemn  as  midnight, 
profound  as  death.  The  water  dashing  there,  as  in  a 
kind  of  agony  against  those  rocks,  you  cannot  hear. 
The  mighty  distance  lays  the  finger  of  its  silence  on 
its  white  lips.  You  are  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
danger.      It  is  as  though   the   vastness  would  soon 
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push  you  from  the  rock  to  which  you  cling.  The 
silence,  the  sheer  depth,  the  gloom  burden  you.  It 
is  a  relief  to  feel  the  firm  earth  beneath  your  feet 
again  as  you  carefully  crawl  back  from  your  perch- 
ing place.  But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  the  half  yet 
told.  As  soon  as  you  can  stand  it,  go  out  on  that 
jutting  rock  again,  and  mark  the  sculpturings  of  God 
upon  those  vast  and  solemn  walls.  By  dash  of  wind 
and  wave,  by  forces  of  the  frost,  by  file  of  snow- 
plunge  and  glacier  and  mountain  torrent,  by  the  hot 
water  of  boiling  springs,  these  walls  have  been  cut 
into  the  most  various  and  surprising  shapes. 

"I  have  seen  the  Middle-Age  castles  along  the 
Khine.  Here  the  castles  are  reproduced  exactly.  I 
have  seen  the  soaring  summits  of  the  great  cathedral 
spires  in  the  country  beyond  the  sea.  Here  they 
stand  in  prototype,  only  loftier  and  sublimer.  And 
then,  of  course,  and  almost  beyond  all  else,  you  are 
fascinated  by  the  magnificence  and  utter  opulence  of 
color.  These  are  not  simply  gray  and  hoar}-  depths 
of  reaches  and  domes  and  pinnacles  of  sullen  rocks. 
The  whole  gorge  flames.  It  is  as  though  rainbows 
had  fallen  out  of  the  sky  and  hung  themselves  there 
like  glorious  curtains. 

"  The  underlying  color  is  the  clearest  yellow — thi^ 
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fluslies  onward  into  orange  ;  down  at  the  base  the 
deepest  mosses  unroll  their  draperies  of  the  most 
vivid  green — browns,  sweet  and  soft,  do  their  blend- 
ing ;  white  rocks  stand  spectral ;  turrets  of  rocks  shoot 
up  as  crimson  as  though  they  w^ere  drenched  through 
with  blood.  It  is  a  wilderness  of  color.  It  is  im- 
possible that  even  the  pencil  of  an  artist  tell  it. 
What  you  would  call,  accustomed  to  the  softer  tints 
of  nature,  a  great  exaggeration,  would  be  the  utmost 
tameness  compared  with  the  reality.  It  is  as  though 
the  most  glorious  sunset  you  ever  saw^  had  been 
caught  and  held  upon  that  resplendent  awful  gorge. 
Imagine  now  for  a  moment  a  widely-opening  inter- 
vale ;  in  the  far  distance,  evident  here  and  there 
loftier  mountain  ranges  ;  within  the  circle  of  your 
nearer  vision  smoothly  folded  hills  rising  in  soft 
curves,  and  from  summits  to  bases  thick  with  the 
dense  dark-green  draperies  of  trees  ;  within  the  cir- 
cling hills  a  large  and  level  space,  soft  and  meadow- 
like, ricli  with  the  deep  grasses  of  the  prairie ;  and 
sweeping  over  all,  the  tides  of  that  stimulating 
mountain  atmosphere,  and  raining  down  on  all,  and 
casting  its  glowing  color  every-where,  the  sunlight  so 
unstained  by  any  trace  of  city  dust  or  city  smoke. 
But  what  gives  such  uniqueness  and  singularity  to 
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AIs  picture  is  that  white  corner  of  it  where  the 
grasses  stop,  where  that  low-lying  ridge  lifts  itself  a 
little  above  the  plain,  like  an  enormous  snow-drift 
flung  against  the  greenness  of  the  trees;  and  then 
climbing  upward  from  this  white  and  rounded  ridge, 
the  steady,  immense,  swaying  columns  of  the  cleanest 
vapor  spreading  themselves  out,  like  the  tops  of  great 
and  graceful  elms  in  the  still  air." 

The  geysers  are  at  rest.  Small  groups  and  solitary 
springs,  says  Dr.  Hayden,  that  are  scattered  every- 
where in  the  woods  upon  the  mountain  sides,  and 
which  would  otherwise  escape  observation,  are  de- 
tected by  their  columns  of  steam. 

There  are  only  a  few  other  places  in  the  world 
where  these  hot-spouting  fountains  are  to  be  found. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  geysers  of  Iceland,  but 
they,  which  were  thought  to  be  the  mightiest  in  the 
world  till  these  American  ones  were  discovered,  are 
very  slight  and  tame  affairs,  both  in  number  and  in 
upward  thrust  of  steam  and  water,  compared  with 
these  hot  vent-holes  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 
The  National  Park  seems  to  be  the  home  and  gather- 
ing place  of  the  geysers. 

Tlie  first  expedition,  whose  exploration  opened  this 
wonderful  country  to  human  knowledge,  had  spent 
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many  days  in  discovery  ;  they  had  seen  many  won- 
ders like  these  I  have  been  describing ;  they  were 
in  danger  from  hostile  Indians ;  they  were  hurrying 
on  to  reach  the  settlements  of  the  Madison  Valley 
outside  the  park.  They  thought  there  was  nothing 
more  to  see.  But  one  day,  as  they  were  pushing  on, 
they  were  startled  and  astonished  to  see  just  beyond 
them  an  immense  column  of  clear,  sparkling  water, 
and  draperied  with  the  whitest  steam  vapor,  flung 
directly  upward  into  tlie  air  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  feet.  "  Geysers  !  geysers  !  " 
some  one  shouted,  and,  spurring  their  tired  horses, 
they  soon  gathered  around  the  strange  sight,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  perfect  geyser. 
Looking  about,  they  found  every-where  around — on 
the  hillsides  and  along  the  bleached  level  of  the  val- 
ley— multitudes  of  other  geysers,  and  so,  for  the  first 
time  to  the  white  man,  these  wonders  were  disclosed. 
Well,  as  they  waited  there  and  looked  at  the  place 
whence  this  mighty  mass  of  steam  and  water  had 
been  spouted  so  suddenly  and  so  loftily,  they  saw 
crowning  a  low  hill  an  irregular  mass  of  gray-white 
stone,  rising  five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
mound.  Within  this  mass  of  stone  they  saw  an 
aperture,  through  which  the  column  of  water  was 
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projected,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  oval  three  feet 
by  seven.  Sloping  gently  down  from  the  rim  of  this 
irregular  crater,  they  saw  the  rocks  filled  with  cavi- 
ties in  successive  terraces,  cavity  below  cavity.  The 
rims  of  these  cavities  w^ere  molded  into  the  fairiest 
shapes,  and  were  embossed  all  over  with  silver  scal- 
loping and  protuberance  as  exact  and  regular  and 
beautiful  as  if  some  skillful  silversmith  had  been  at 
work  upon  each  separate  edge.  These  dainty  rock- 
cavities  were  brimmed  with  the  clearest  w^ater.  I 
am  sure  I  never  gained  such  vivid  notions  of  purity 
as  I  did  when*  looking  down  into  these  water-tilled 
rock-cavities.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe  it.  And  then  the  inner  side  of  these  sculpt- 
ured cups  in  w^hich  the  pellucid  water  lies !  Think 
of  all  tlie  shyest  and  most  delicate,  and  at  the  same 
time  steadiest,  gleam  and  color  of  the  finest  jewels 
you  have  ever  seen,  and  make  mosaic  of  them  in 
your  imagination,  and  you  can  only  gain  a  poor  and 
faint  conception  of  the  tender  yet  startling  beauty  of 
the  inner  sides  of  these  jew^eled  vases  holding  this 
clear  water  up.  There  are  wonderful  rock-flowers 
glowing  in  this  water. 

There  are  pebbles  of  gleaming  white,  and  softest 
brown,  and  radiant  yellow,   and  vivid   red.     There 
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are  fringes  and  meshes  of  fairy  finger- work^*  dashed 
through  with  rainbow  hues,  and  delicate  as  the  finest 
lace,  clinging  to  the  shimmering  upon  these  inner 
surfaces.  Touch  them  and  they  are  gone,  like  the 
down  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly.  Try  to  break  them 
olf  and  carry  them  away  as  specimens,  and  you 
have  destroyed  them.  These  rock-flowers  cannot  be 
plucked  ;  you  will  surely  try.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  put  your  hand  into  that  clear  water. 
The  temptation  is  irresistible.  You  will  not  try 
many  times.  I  do  not  think  you  w^ould  put  your 
hand  often  into  a  boiling  tea-kettle.  This  water  is 
almost  as  hot  as  that. 

As  these  explorers  waited  around  this  geyser, 
looking  at  the  scallop-work  and  wondering  at  the 
exquisite  jeweled  beauty,  in  about  an  liour  from  that 
first  eruption,  which  had  led  them  into  this  wonder- 
ful place,  they  heard  a  mighty  muttering  and  rum- 
bling underneath  the  ground,  which  all  the  time  had 
seemed  hollow  to  their  tread.  They  heard  the  dash 
of  troubled  and  angry  waters.  They  heard  quick 
explosions,  as  of  vast  masses  of  escaping  steam.  And 
then  they  saw  again  the  wondrous  sight  which  had  at 
first  detained  them.  A  vast  column  of  water,  full 
Bix  feet  through,  shot  directly  upward  to  the  height 
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of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Successive  pushes  of 
the  water  seem  to  hold  the  column  steady,  waiting 
there  in  its  vast  and  white  magnificence,  draperied 
fantastically  with  clouds  of  steam,  like  some  mighty 
plume,  for  full  fifteen  minutes.  Then  suddenly  the 
column  falls.  The  water  flows  back  into  the  crater. 
The  eruption  is  over.  But  in  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty minutes  more  the  geyser  will  thrust  its  terrible 
white  plume  upward  again. 

No  wonder  these  new-comers,  as  they  heard  the 
preliminary  rumbling  and  saw  the  upward  rush  of 
hot  water,  dashed  pell-mell  away  from  the  crater. 
The  horses  ran  riderless,  and  each  man,  with  the  best 
speed  he  could  make,  rushed  to  a  safe  distance.  One 
tumbled  into  a  ditch  and  lost  his  hat ;  another 
caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  neighbor's  coat  to  ex- 
pedite his  gait,  and  all  escaped  in  safety. 

That  Old  Faithful  geyser  allows  no  postponement  of 
its  exhibition  on  account  of  weather,  nor  does  it  delay 
for  man  or  beast  or  bird.  Day  and  night  it  shows 
itself  every  hour,  whether  there  be  an  audience  or 
not.  The  whoop  of  the  red  Indian  does  not  scare  it, 
the  frost  does  not  silence  it,  nor  the  heat  dry  it  up. 
When  the  locomotive  shall  scream  along  in  hearing, 
the  upward  shooting  column  will   answer  the  chal- 
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lenge  defiantly.  One  visitor  has  seen  the  sublime 
exhibition  by  moonlight  at  the  midnight  hour,  and 
thus  describes  it :  '^  Just  across  the  river,  perhaps 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  tent  in  which  I  had  been 
sleeping,  I  saw  the  vast  spectral,  steam-draperied  col- 
umn of  another  geyser  mounting  heavenward,  with 
all  its  terribleness  and  loveliness  enhanced  and  glori- 
fied by  the  tender  ministry  of  the  moonlight.  This 
one  throws  itself  more  loftily  than  Old  Faithful. 
The  huge  column  I  saw  shot  toward  the  heavens  was 
certainly  between  two  and  tliree  hundred  feet  in 
height.  The  eruption  lasts  something  like  twenty 
minutes."  This  is  denominated  the  Bee  Hive.  The 
shape  of  the  crater  mound,  when  the  geyser  is  not 
acting,  gives  it  this  name. 

But  the  Grand  Geyser  eclipses  all  the  geysers  of 
the  world.  It  throws  a  column  five  hundred  feet 
high. 

The  spectacle  is  "unique.  The  inward  roaring, 
the  trembling  of  the  hollow  earth,  the  first  jets, 
prophetic  of  what  is  coming,  and  then  the  grand  up- 
w^ard,  dizzying  rush  of  the  waters,  and  the  canopies 
of  steam,  and  the  evidence  of  such  overpowering 
force,  and  the  beautiful  curves  of  the  descending 
water-drops,  and  the  plumy  mass  of  the  water  stand- 
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ing  there  against  the  background  of  the  sky,  and  the 
sputtering  and  hissing  of  the  hot  drops  as  falling  they 
meet  the  colder  rocks ;  and  your  own  helplessness  in 
the  presence  of  such  phenomena,"  all  combine  to 
create  in  the  beholder  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence. 
I  might  designate  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone 
Kiver  the  main  building ;  and  the  canons,  with  yel- 
low, green,  white,  brown,  and  blood-red  walls,  the 
Art  Gallery ;  the  park  around  the  lake.  Agricultural 
Hall ;  the  geysers.  Machinery  Hall,  with  the  Corliss 
engine  down  in  the  basement.  The  reader  will  be 
excused  from  going  into  the  basement.  He  may 
look  into  the  fire-hole  and  hear  the  boilers,  but 
will  not  wish  to  get  a  closer  view.  There  is  one 
lake  perfectly  lovely,  having  water  lilies  over  all  its 
surface- 
Here,  then,  is  Horticultural  Hall.  The  govern- 
ment building  is  Mount  Washburn,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  view  can  be  had  of  the  entire  inclosure.  De 
Lacy's  Lake,  w^ith  a  large  cluster  of  hot  springs,  can 
stand  for  the  fountain.  And  the  baths,  w^here  Diana 
is  supposed  to  have  washed  herself,  may  be  properly 
called  the  Resting  Place,  or  ''  Department  of  Public 
Comfort,"  and  Heart  Lake  we  will  beg  leave  to  call  The 
Woman's  Pavilion.     This  lake  is  near  Red  Mountain, 
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and  on  its  summit  the  butter  woman  would  have  a 
convenient  refrigerator. 

A  strange  sight  is  Cinnabaar  Mountain,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  park.  This  mountain  has  the 
iVunous  slide.  It  is  a  complete  slide  or  duct,  with 
rock  balusters  on  either  hand  reaching  from  summit 
to  base  of  the  mountain.  These  rock  sides  of  the 
slide  project  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain  fifteen 
feet,  smooth  and  quite  even,  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet.  As  if  tv^o  solid  stone  planks,  fifteen 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wade,  and  thickness 
to  match,  had  been  set  up  with  one  edge  against  the 
mountain,  and  cemented  there,  several  feet  apart,  and 
parallel  with  each  other.  This  is  the  curiosity  that 
carries  the  cognomen  of  ^'  Devil's  Slide,"  though 
probably  no  one  will  claim  that  he  made  it,  and  the 
United  States  claim  ow^nership,  without  will,  testa- 
ment, deed,  or  conveyance,  or  legacy  from  him.  He 
may  have  slid  down  in  this  slide  when  he  came  "as 
lightning  from  heaven,"  and  the  smaller  spirits  prob- 
ably slid  down  on  the  "  balusters." 

But  this  curiosity  every  sight-seer  will  want  to  see. 
James  Richardson  says :  "  There  will  be  few  of  the 
attractions  of  the  park  surpassing  in  interest  this 
marvelous  freak  of  the  elements." 
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But  I  must  notice  a  little  more  particularly  Diana's 
Bath.  Here  we  have  exquisitely  carved  rocks  painted 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  in  the  most  brilliant  colors, 
bright  as  the  rainbow.  These  strata  of  rocks  lie  in 
terrace  form  until  the  terrace  above  is  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  On  the  upper  plain  hot 
springs  boil  up  over  an  area  of  a  square  mile. 
These  unite  in  forming  a  large  stream,  six  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep.  The  water  moves  along  to  the 
terrace,  and  then  commences  its  fall  down  one  ter- 
race into  a  rock  basin.  There  one  can  take  a  very 
hot  bath.  Then  from  that  it  takes  another  leap, 
then  another,  and  another,  each  time  falling  into  a 
scooped-out  basin.  In  these  basins  one  can  bathe, 
taking  a  choice  as  to  temperature.  If  he  desires  a 
cool  bath  he  can  be  accommodated  in  the  lower  basin. 
If  he  wants  a  scalding  bath  he  can  plunge  into  the 
basin  up  near  the  boiling  fountain,  and  these,  with 
the  intermediate  basins,  will  give  him  the  warmth  he 
desires.  The  waters,  of  course,  cool  gradually  as 
they  flow  down  the  rocks.  The  explorers,  with 
much'  enthusiasm,  enter  these  natural  baths,  for 
Diaiia  has  long  ago  passed  away,  and  left  these 
hunting  grounds  to  others.  After  the  bath  the  table 
is  spread  near  the  boiling  springs.     The  waters  are 
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sweet  and  unmineral,  and  they  eat  and  drink  and 
rest  for  several  hours.  Not  far  from  the  springs  is 
Liberty  Cap,  a  cone-like  mound,  with  steep  sides, 
which  has  been  formed  ages  ago  by  a  geyser,  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  flow.  Farther  on  Dr.  Hay- 
den  found  old  craters,  which  were,  indeed,  caverns, 
one  of  wliicli  he  entered,  and  found  bones  wliich  had 
been  left  there  by  wild  beasts,  and  crowds  of  bats. 
Dr.  Hayden  finds  on  the  lower  plain  ^'  a  pavement 
more  beautiful  and  elaborate  in  its  adornment  than 
art  has  ever  yet  conceived.  The  sulphur  and  the 
iron,  with  the  green  microscopic  vegetation,  tint  the 
whole  with  an  illumination  of  which  no  decorative 
painter  has  ever  dreamed."  '^  The  wonderful  trans- 
parency of  the  water  surpasses  any  tiling  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  The  sky, 
with  the  smallest  cloud  that  flits  across  it,  is  reflected 
in  its  clear  depths,  and  the  ultramarine  colors,  more 
vivid  than  the  sea,  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  con- 
stant gentle  vibrations.  One  can  look  down  into  the 
clear  depths  and  see,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  mi- 
nutest  ornaments  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  basins  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  coloring  and  the  variety 
of  forms  baffle  any  attempt  to  portray  them  either 
with  pen  or  pencil." 
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Near  by  tlie  hot  springs  just  mentioned  the  grand 
hotel  is  to  be  constructed,  costing  $150,0005  and  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  and  six  smaller 
hotels  are  to  be  built  at  different  points. 

Dr.  Hayden  further  says  of  this  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  park : 

"  Around  the  borders  of  these  springs,  and  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  numerous  little  channels 
that  flow  from  them,  there  is  a  striking  variety  of 
the  most  vivid  colors.  I  can  only  compare  them  to 
our  most  brilliant  .aniline  dyes,  various  shades  of  red, 
from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  a  bright  rose  tint,  also 
yellow,  from  deep  bright  sulphur  through  all  the 
shades  to  light  cream  color.  There  are  also  various 
shades  of  green.  There  are  in  these  little  streams 
great  quantities  of  a  fibrous,  silky  substance,  appar- 
ently vegetable,  which  vibrates  at  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  water,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  quality  of  Cashmere  wool." 

Not  far  from  here  is  discovered  a  strip  of  land  a 
mile  in  length,  covered  and  obstructed  with  solid 
cube  blocks  of  yellowish-white  limestone.  Some  of 
these  blocks  are  one  hundred  feet  each  dimension, 
and  it  looks  as  if  fliey  had  rolled  down  the  mountain 
from  the  places  where  nature  had  formed  them,  as 
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the  softer  substance  beneath  them  had  worn  away. 
These  large  cream-colored  blocks  would  make  beau- 
tiful building  stones ;  they  would  not  need  quarrying 
nor  very  much  hewing  to  bring  them  into  shape. 

I  will  call  the  reader's  attention  now  to  the  middle 
fork  chasm  or  canon  into  which  all  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  might  be  thrown,  and  they  would  disappear 
below  the  surface.  It  is  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
feet  deep,  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  cliasm  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  at  the 
top.  In  this  deep  gorge  are  to  be  seen  basaltic  col- 
umns in  rows.  Some  have  five  sides,  some  have  six. 
Commonly  these  columns  are  fifty  feet  high. 

''  These  columns,"  says  James  Richardson,  "  may 
well  be  ranked  among  the  remarkable  wonders  of 
this  rare  wonder-land." 

•'  The  lower  portion  of  this  canon  is  composed  of 
rather  coarse  igneous  rocks,  which  have  a  jointage 
and  a  style  of  weathering  like  granite. 

"  The  west  fork  rolls  over  a  bed  of  basalt,  which  is 
divided  into  blocks,  that  give  the  walls  the  appear- 
ance of  mason  work  on  a  gigantic  scale." 

The  explorers  found  a  mass  of  red  granite  twenty- 
five  feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  long.  They  found  steel- 
gray    and    brown    sandstone,   with    impressions    of 
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leaves.  They  found  large  quantities  of  silicified 
wood  scattered  over  the  surface,  '^  and  long  trees 
turned  to  agate,  the  rings  of  growth  as  perfectly 
shown  as  in  recent  wood." 

But  we  hasten  on  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  viewing 
the  middle  canon  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  which 
descends  into  an  awful  gorge,  two  thousand  feet  in 
deptli.  This  looks  to  be  immeasurable.  Standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  the  roaring  below  is  like 
a  hollow  hungry  growl.  Down  in  that  awful  place 
tall  trees  are  growing  by  the  side  of  the  stream  as  it 
growls  along  its  dark  and  doleful  avenue.  These 
trees  look  like  small  shrubs.  The  water  looks  like 
oil.  Fishhawks  are  prowling  there  eager  for  their 
prey,  ''  sailing  high  above  the  water,  but  a  thousand 
feet  below  the  spectator."  Far  down  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks  the  bald  eagle  makes  his  home,  and 
even  robs  the  osprey  of  his  captured  trout.  This  is 
an  unpleasant  charge  to  make  against  the  American 
eagle.  The  place  is  "  grand,  gloomy,  and  terrible,  an 
empire  of  shadows  and  turmoil."  .On  tlie  tongue  of 
land  between  the  East  Fork  and  the  Yellowstone 
River  a  hutte^  or  towering  rock,  stands  as  a  landmark, 
with  its  granite  base  and  cap  of  basalt. 

A  little  farther  down  the  river  the  first  bridge  was 
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built  in  this  region.  There  the  river  is  swift,  and 
two  hundred  feet  wide.  Farther  up  the  river  is  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  black  gneiss. 

The  Tower  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Yellow- 
stone, passes  through  a  canon,  deep  and  gloomy,  ten 
miles  long,  called  Devil's  Den.  After  leaving  the 
den  the  river  falls  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  mak- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades  '^  to  be  found 
in  any  country." 

Below  the  falls  and  from  there  to  the  Yellowstone 
stand  columns  ''  like  gloomy  sentinels,"  whose  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  would  furnish  patterns  for  the 
architect.  Some  are  like  towers,  others  are  like  tlie 
spires  of  churches,  and  others  are  like  slender  "  min- 
arets of  a  mosque."  These  falls  are  ''  several  times 
as  high  as  Minnehaha,  and  the  volume  of  water  is  at 
least  eight  times  as  great." 

The  Devil's  Hoof,  cloven  as  usual,  rises  up  from 
a  mound,  the  foot  is  above  ground,  while  he  himself 
seems  to  be  down  underneath. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  his  "  Wonders  of  the  Yellow- 
stone," quotes  from  Lieutenant  Doane  as  to  the 
beauty  of  Tower  Falls.  These  are  on  Tower  Creek, 
which  flows  into  the  Yellowstone  between  the  third 
canon  and  the  Grand  Canon : 
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"  Nothing  can  be  more  chastely  beautiful  than  this 
lovely  cascade,  hidden  away  in  the  dim  light  of  over- 
shadowing rocks  and  woods,  its  very  voice  hushed  to 
a  low  murmur  unheard  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  Thousands  might  pass  by  within  a  half- 
mile  and  not  dream  of  its  existence,  but  once  seen,  it 
passes  to  the  list  of  most  pleasant  memories." 

At  the  junction  of  this  creek  wuth  the  Yellowstone 
are  more  hot  springs,  with  water  at  the  boiling  point. 
Here  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canon, 
which  is  twenty  miles  long.  Starting  at  the  gorge, 
into  wliich  the  Upper  Falls  plunge,  the  river  plows 
its  way  along  in  its  gloomy  depths,  and  after  run- 
ning a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  makes  another  and 
deeper  plunge  down  below  the  hearing  of  those  w^ho 
stand  on  the  plain  above.  This  second  plunge  is  the 
Lower  Falls.  Then  after  twenty  miles  run  in  the 
deep  canon  it  emerges  from  its  rough  bed  of  turmoil 
out  upon  the  lower  plain.  These  falls  and  this  Grand 
Canon  have  already  been  referred  to  by  quotations 
from  Dr.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Comfort.  I  will  add  some 
items  not  referred  to  in  those  descriptions.  There  is 
a  rugged  w^ay  down  into  this  awful  chasm  of  dismal 
shadows.  Two  men  went  down  two  miles  below  the 
Low^er  Falls,  and  entering  a  branch  creek,  they  fol- 
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lowed  it  to  its  entrance  into  the  Yellowstone,  then 
crept  along  the  awful  river  up  toward  the  falls. 
Lieutenant  Doane  also  made  the  perilous  journey. 
Down,  down,  down  into  that  gorge  he  went,  finding 
hot  sulphur  springs  even  there.  He  found,  also,  a 
flock  of  mountain  sheep,  and  shot  one.  He  de- 
scribes the  place  in  the  following  nervous  lan- 
guage : 

'^  After  four  hours  of  hard  labor  we  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  margin  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, famished  with  thirst,  wet,  and  exhausted.  The 
river  water  here  is  quite  warm  and  of  a  villainously 
alum  and  sulphurous  taste.  Its  margin  is  lined  with 
all  kinds  of  chemical  springs,  some  depositing  muddy, 
black,  blue,  slaty,  or  reddish  water.  The  internal 
heat  renders  the  atmosphere  oppressive ;  a  frying 
sound  comes  constantly  to  the  ear.  The  place 
abounds  with  sickening  and  purgatorial  smells.  The 
total  depth  was  probably  three  thousand  feet.  Look- 
ing upward,  the  fearful  wall  appeared  to  reach  the 
sky." 

The  raven  that  visited  Edgar  Allan  Poe  might 
very  properly  have  came  from  this  '^  dark  Plutonian 
shore.'' 

The  explorer,  looking  from  this  awful  abyss  could 
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see  distinctly  the  stars  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. ''  The  sunlight  was  so  cut  off  from  entering 
the  chasm." 

But  all  this  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
Here  are  two  what  may  be  called  under-ground 
falls,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  on  the  same  river, 
for  the  waters  fall  into  the  depth  below.  The  Upper 
Falls  can  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  visitor  standing 
on  the  higher  plain,  but  the  Lower  Falls  plunge  down 
so  deep  that  no  one  above  can  catch  the  sound  of  its 
roar.  Those  that  would  hear  the  terrible  music  must 
go  down  there,  and  while  there,  hearing  the  roar  in 
such  a  chasm,  the  sight  of  the  stars  above  reassure 
him. 

Ten  miles  above  the  falls,  and  on  toward  the  lake, 
there  is  a  region  filled  with  boiling  springs. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther  on  are  found  the  sul- 
phur and  mud  springs,  one  of  them  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  These  are  the  Paint  Pots.  The  color  of 
one  was  yellow,  another  pink,  and  others  brown ;  and 
the  paint  is  boiling.  There  was  no  connection 
between  these  paint  vats,  though  only  five  or  six  feet 
apart.  Each  had  its  own  fire-place.  The  surface  of 
some  were  lower  than  others,  and  each  retained  its 
distinct  color.     In  this  region  silver  watches  changed 
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their  color,  the  atmosphere  was  so  charged  with  the 
vapor.  On  farther  is  a  mud  geyser  throwing  up  a 
jet  of  lead-colored  water  and  mud  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  forty  feet  high.  Next  comes  the  mud 
volcano.  This  volcano  has  given  the  trees,  even  to 
their  upper  limbs,  a  coating  of  dried  clay.  Then  the 
Giant's  Caldron,  an  awful  vat  of  boiling  mud. 

Now  we  come  to  the  lake,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the 
world ;  it  is  said  to  lie  the  highest  above  sea-level  of 
any  lake  except  one  in  the  world ;  Lake  Titicaca, 
South  America,  is  higher.  There  seems  to  be  some 
mistake  among  the  travelers,  for  this  Yellowstone 
Lake  is  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  above  sea-level,  while  there  is  Green  Lake, 
in  Colorado,  ten  thousand  feet  high.  This  was  fully 
described  by  Professor  R.  Weiser  in  1876.  Green 
Lake  is  three  thousand  feet  long  and  two  thousand 
wide  and  eighty  feet  deep.  So  Yellowstone  Lake 
will  have  to  content  itself  with  the  third  place  as  to 
altitude,  if  the  writer  concerning  Green  Lake  has  hit 
the  correct  figures. 

The  fish  in  Yellowstone  Lake  are  abundant  and 
large,  but  only  salmon  trout  are  to  be  found;  no  shell 
fish,  either.     The  lake  is  covered  with  water-fowls, 
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swan,  geese,  ducks,  brants,  dippers,  and  pelicans 
abound ;  herons  and  cranes,  "  eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
ospreys,  prairie-chickens,  grouse,  and  mocking-birds 
are  common  in  and  around  Lake  Basin."  There  are 
no  snakes  to  be  seen  in  the  lake  region.  Deer  and 
elk  are  found,  and  mountain-sheep,  buffalo,  grizzly 
bears,  and  California  lions  are  not  uncommon ;  "  while 
the  smaller  lakes  and  creek  valleys  of  the  basin  are 
fairly  alive  with  otter,  beaver,  mink,  and  muskrats." 
The  scenery  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  strange 
grandeur. 

"  Here  all  around  the  gentle  breezes  stray, 
Here  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  here  combined, 
By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand. 

**  Even  now,  perhaps,  as  here  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beast  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks,  with  murderous  aim, 
Here  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise." 

We  can  rest  in  rapt  admiration.  There  goes  the  first 
boat  that  ever  startled  the  speckled  salmon  in  these 
mountain  waters.  We  want  to  stay  here.  The  scenery 
is  tempting  beyond  description. 

Not  far  from  the  lake  one  finds  the  boiling  lake  of 
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pink-colored  mud,  "  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
rim  of  conical  mud  craters  which  project  the  hot 
mud  in  every  direction." 

Near  here  are  found  a  dozen  springs,  from  six  to 
twenty-five  feet  across,  boiling  muddy  water,  of  a  paint- 
like consistency,  varying  from  white  to  yellow  in 
color ;  close  by  are  flowing  springs  of  clear  hot  water, 
depositing  red,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  Below 
these  are  several  craters  of  bluish  water,  boiling  to  a 
height  of  two  feet.  Beyond  these  are  two  lakes  of 
hot  purple  water,  then  two  more  blue  springs,  very 
hot.  West  of  these  is  a  group  of  hot  springs,  whose 
waters  are  clear.  Passing  northward,  there  is  found 
a  dense  wood  and  "  fire-slashes.'-  Then  farther  on  is 
the  Natural  Bridge,  across  which  the  elk  have  a  path 
which  they  use  daily.  The  bridge  is  narrow,  affording 
scanty  room  for  the  elk  trail.  Soon  we  come  to  the 
mountain  or  hill  called  the  Elephant's  Back.  Here 
we  leave  the  lake  region,  having  given  a  very  imper- 
fect description.  Still  the  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  can  likely  be  understood  by  the  average  reader. 

A  spring  is  found  on  the  track  of  the  explorer, 
whose  waters  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  and,  when  stirred 
by  the  breeze  in  the  sunlight,  the  brightest  rainbow 
colors  are  seen  all  through  it.     This  is  called  Rainbow 
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Spring.  These  details  may  seem  tedious,  but  if  so,  it 
is  owing  to  the  vast  number  of  strange  and  marvel- 
ous sights  here  displayed.  A  visit  to  these  scenes  is 
enrapturing.  To  one  in  the  States  the  journey  is 
thrilling.  To  take  the  cars  with  a  ticket  to  Yellowstone 
would  seem  like  a  pleasant  dream.  Pass  the  cities, 
cross  the  Mississippi  valley  and  river,  traverse  the 
plains  and  the  buffalo  region, — what  enthusiasm  one 
feels !  The  invalid  forgets  his  weakness,  the  old  are 
young  again,  and  the  young  dance  with  rapture. 
Take  the  trip  in  summer,  and  the  cool  mountain 
breezes  refresh  you ! 

The  thought  of  bathing  under  cataracts,  and 
supping  near  the  geysers,  and  sleeping  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  being  lulled  to  slumber 
by  the  call  of  the  wild  water-fowl — all  this  one 
enjoys  during  every  mile  of  travel,  and  the  cars 
seem  to  move  too  slow.  But  finally  the  snow- 
capped sentinels  lift  their  hoary  heads,  and  the  heart 
leaps  for  joy.  Soon  the  boundary  is  passed,  and  the 
inclosure  of  the  park  is  entered.  Look  and  listen. 
The  wild  birds  in  flocks  sail  above  you.  The 
mountain  sheep  speed  away  to  their  green  arbors. 
The  elk  lifts  his  lofty  horns  in  astonishment.  There 
we   are   on   our  own  land — we.  are  owners,  of  the 
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soil,  for  the  law  has  given  it  to  the  people — we 
have  entered  without  ticket  or  fee.  These  vast 
zoological  gardens  are  for  us  to  enjoy.  Spread  your 
table  and  take  your  dinner.  But  who  can  eat  when 
the  volcanoes  are  spouting  lava?  Who  can  eat 
when  boiling  lakes  are  in  sight  ?  Who  can  eat 
amid  the  roar  of  cataracts?  So  walk,  and  look, 
and  listen,  until  the  body  demands  rest  and  food. 

The  government  has  very  wisely  made  arrange- 
ments to  protect  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  against 
the  hounds  and  rifles  and  trolling-rods.  A  man 
should  as  soon  think  of  chasing  deer  in  Central 
Park  as  in  this  public  pleasuring-ground.  A  few 
long-eared  hounds  sent  howling  over  these  hills 
and  through  these  groves  would  very  soon  render 
the  place  a  silent  waste.  No  fire-arms  should  be 
discharged  here.  It  should  be  as  sacred  as  a  cem- 
etery. When  we  visit  the  place  we  wish  not  to 
see  the  carcases  of  the  animals  wasting  in  the  by- 
ways, nor  the  heads  of  the  speckled  trout  lying  along 
the  lake  shore,  nor  the  bloody  plumage  of  the  swan 
floating  on  the  waves.  Give  all  visitors  the  privi- 
lege that  the  early  visitors  had,  of  seeing  the  tame- 
ness  of  animals  that  are  not  scared  to  death  at  the 
approach  of  white  men.     Keep  out  your  dogs,  guns, 
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and  your  barbed  hooks.  How  grand  it  will  be  to 
feed  the  sahnon,  and  let  the  elk  eat  salt  from  your 
hand,  and  the  mountain  sheep  take  the  cracker  from 
the  hand  of  the  child. 

Visitors  in  Venice  feed  the  birds  at  two  o'clock, 
and  the  birds  come  at  the  sound  of  the  clock  in 
the  tower,  and  so  should  it  be  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park. 

Our  National  Park  should,  and  can  be,  a  very 
paradise.  There  is  room  for  all  and  enough  for 
all.  Visitors  will  take  their  provisions  with  them 
until  the  hotel  shall  be  established  and  commences 
to  receive  guests,  and  some  will  lay  in  a  supply  for 
the  animals  and  fishes.  The  little  children  will  have 
*  their  recreation  in  feeding  the  prairie-chickens,  while 
the  mature  scholar  will  spend  hours  in  classifying  the 
various  muds,  and  crystals,  and  stalactites,  and  geyser 
deposits.  The  trees  and  shrubs  should  not  be  nmti- 
lated  till  the  last  visitor  has  walked  over  the  fairy 
land.  The  young  trees  should  not  be  cut  for  canes 
or  fish-poles  till  all  have  had  an  equal  chance  to  sit 
under  their  shade.  , 

"Admiring  nature,  in  her  wildest  grac^, 
These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace. 
O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 
The  abodes  of  coveyed  ^ouse  and  timid  she^p, 
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The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides, 
The  woods,  wide-scattered,  clothe  their  ample  sides; 
The  outstretching  lake  embosomed  'mong  the  hills, 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills." 


It  may  be  proper  to  close  up  this  chapter  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  "  thirty -seven  days'  peril"  of 
Mr.  Everets,  one  of  the  early  explorers.  He  was  on 
liorseback,  traveling  with  companions  over  what  is 
now  known  as  the  National  Park.  But  the  country 
being  wild,  and  many  fallen  trees  lying  in  their 
track,  and  the  roads  not  cleared,  they  were  compelled 
to  move  along  slowly.  In  one  of  these  tangled 
places  he  got  separated  from  his  companions,  and, 
though  trying  very  hard,  he  failed  to  come  up  with 
them.  Night  came  and  found  him  with  no  compan- 
ion except  his  horse.  He  rested  in  hope  of  finding 
his  companions  in  the  morning;  but  the  morning 
came,  but  it  brought  no  sight  or  sign  of  them.  He 
wrote  notes,  and  left  them  where  they  might  possi- 
bly learn  of  his  trouble.  He  became  very  hungry 
and  very  weary,  and  finally,  to  add  to  his  trouble, 
his  horse  suddenly  took  advantage  of  not  being 
fastened,  and  ran  furiously  off  into  the  forest,  taking 
with  it  all  of  his  valuables,  gun,  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, fishing  lines,  and  hooks.     Then  he  began  to 
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realize  his  danger,  alone  among  wild  beasts,  and  no 
fire-arms  nor  hunting-knife.  Then  he  spent  a  whole 
day  looking  for  his  horse,  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
it,  and  had  to  give  it  up.  Then  he  began  to  calcu- 
late how  to  make  himself  comfortable  with  nothing 
to  keep  himself  with.  When  the  w^eather  was  pleas- 
ant he  did  very  well.  He  knew  where  he  was,  and 
knew  his  route  out,  but  it  was  a  long  way  to  travel, 
and  he  distrusted  his  strength.  One  night,  weary 
and  hungry,  he  lay  down  under  a  tree  to  rest,  but 
early  was  disturbed  by  the  scream  of  a  Rocky  Mount- 
ain lion.  The  scream  was  terribly  close  to  him. 
He  imitated  the  scream  perfectly,  and,  springing  like 
a  flash,  grasped  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  went  as 
high  as  the  tree  would  allow,  and  the  terrible  lion 
rushed  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  furiously  sought 
the  one  which  had  uttered  the  scream ;  and,  though 
these  animals  can  climb  a  tree  like  a  cat,  this  one, 
somehow,  did  not  seem  to  imagine  that  the  friend  or 
foe  w^as  up  the  tree.  The  screams  of  the  beast  were 
often  repeated  and  intensified  as  it  stalked  around  the 
tree,  and  as  often  the  man  answered  them  perfectly. 
Still  his  perch  was  not  discovered  nor  mistrusted. 
The  poor,  alarmed  man  finally  sat  perfectly  still, 
and,  after  tedious  waiting,  w^hich  time  seemed  long, 
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the  furious  beast  lashed  and  growled,  and  ran  off  into 
tlie  resounding  forest.  The  morning  came  on,  and 
he  had  escaped  the  jaws  of  the  brute  to  suffer  other 
perils.  A  storm  came  on  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  he 
sheltered  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  boughs 
of  trees  and  leaves,  for  he  had  no  matches — they 
were  gone  with  the  horse  and  all  his  other  valuables. 
But  he  must  have  food.  Pulling  up  a  thistle  he 
found  the  root  large  and  brittle,  and  quite  eatable ; 
so  taking  a  meal  of  this,  he  continued  his  vain  search 
for  relief  from  friend,  or  Indian,  or  his  horse.  Being 
nearly  frozen  he  spent  a  night  between  two  hot 
springs,  his  head  near  one  and  his  feet  near  the 
other. 

The  morning  came  and  the  storm  continued.  His 
side  was  burned  by  the  steam  escaping  through  the 
ground  beneath  him,  one  foot  was  partly  frozen,  and 
a  portion  of  his  face.  If  he  could  capture  one  of  the 
numerous  water-fowls  he  could  have  something  to 
eat,  but  all  eluded  him.  One  day  in  a  storm,  a  little 
benumbed  bird  tumbled  near  him,  and  he  caught 
it,  and,  dressing  it,  he  ate  it  raw,  and  it  was  good 
to  the  taste.  Once,  while  in  sight  of  the  lake,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  solitary  boatman  approaching  him, 
but  sad  was  his  disappointment  when  he  discovered 
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it  to  be  a  proud  pelican  which  left  him  disdainfully 
in  his  bewilderment.  He  named  the  lake  aftei*  his 
only  daughter,  who  was  far  away  and  knew  nothing 
of  his  trouble.  Bessie  Lake  is  the  name.  One  day 
he  thought  of  his  lens,  and,  the  sun  shining,  he  held 
it  so  as  to  bring  the  focus  upon  some  dry  muck, 
and,  glorious  to  tell,  he  obtained  fire.  Then  he  gath- 
ered dry  wood  and  built  him  a  rousing  fire,  and 
warmed  and  dried  himself  thoroughly,  and  then  he 
could  cook  if  he  could  get  the  game.  He^sed  some 
red  tape  which  he  had  for  a  fish-line,  and  manufact- 
ured a  hook  by  bending  a  pin ;  then  made  him  a 
knife-blade  out  of  a  buckle-tongue,  which  he  took 
from  his  pantaloons  buckle,  and  then  he  caught  some 
trout  and  had  quite  decent  meals ;  but  his  fire  burned 
out,  and  when  he  went  to  relight  it  the  sun  was 
clouded,  and,  of  course,  his  lens  would  not  work.  He 
made  slippers  out  of  his  boots  by  cutting  them  down, 
and  thus  got  along  with  his  sore  feet.  He  finally 
lost  one  of  his  slippers,  and  had  to  search  for  several 
hours  before  he  found  it.  He  grew  weak  and  sickly, 
and  his  night's  sleep  was  feverish  and  haunted  with 
evil  spirits ;  still  he  never  gave  up  the  determination 
to  save  himself  if  possible.  In  this  enfeebled  con- 
ditioG  he  started  for  Fort  JIllis,-a  hundred  and -fifty 
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miles  away.  Foot-sore,  and  his  burned  side  very 
painful,  he  started.  Soon  he  was  off  out  of  reach  of 
his  fishing-ground,  and  his  thistle  crop  failed ;  then 
on  the  point  of  starving,  he  marched  slowly  on  ; 
when  he  was  all  exhausted  he  would  fall  down  and 
sleep.  He  built  a  fire  when  he  found  himself  actu- 
ally freezing,  but  kept  on  as  fast  as  he  could  to  cover 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  He  spent  one  day 
in  catching  a  grasshopper,  and  anotlier  in  a  vain 
effort  to  capture  a  trout.  He  found  a  part  of  a 
snipe's  wing  and  with  it  made  him  some  hot  soup, 
which  relished  w^ell,  and  on  he  went.  Many  long 
miles  lay  yet  between  him  and  any  possible  friend. 
It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should  have 
strength  enough  to  reach  Bottler's  Eanch.  Then 
he  wanted  a  fire,  and  behold,  his  last  friend  was  lost; 
his  faithful  lens  could  not  be  found  ;  so  he  trailed  his 
weary  way  back  five  miles  to  find  it,  and  actually  did 
have  the  good  look  to  find  it.  The  clouds  had  gath- 
ered, so  his  lens  could  not  help  him.  But  getting 
all  ready  and  adjusting  his  last  handful  of  muck,  all 
tremulous,  behold  a  streak  of  clear  sky !  and  though 
it  lasted  only  for  an  instant  it  did  the  work,  and  he 
built  him  a  fire  once  more.  From  this  he  carried  a 
torch,  and,  half-dead  and  half-alive,,  he  rushed  and 
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stumbled  on  until  prostrated  by  sheer  exhaustion. 
Then  he  would  wait  till  he  could  move  on ;  his 
limbs  seemed  to  be  losing  their  power  to  move ;  but 
of  those  that  would  act  he  made  good  use.  The 
night  and  day  were  alike  to  him  now.  The  day  of 
the  week  was  not  reckoned.  He  was  dying  alone  on^ 
an  unfortunate  journey  which  was  commenced  for 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  was  now  about  to  close  in 
this  disastrous  way,  and  his  body  never  probably  to 
be  found  until  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  prey.  The 
end  was  near.  Suddenly  he  thought  he  saw  the  flash 
of  a  bayonet,  and  a  human  voice  spoke : 

"  Everets,  is  that  you  ? " 

"  Yes ;  thank  God,  I  am  saved !  '^ 

Two  men  had  been  delegated  to  search  for  him, 
and  after  tedious  failures  they  were  successful.  They 
took  him  to  a  miners'  camp,  and  with  various  re- 
storatives, and  warming  and  packing  and  rubbing, 
they  brought  him  to  himself,  and  an  old  hunter 
brought  from  his  cabin  a  bowl  of  bear's  oil,  which 
Everets  drank,  and  was  cured.  His  stomach  from 
this  acted  naturally. 

Thirty-seven  days  had  been  passed  in  suffering  and 
terror  in  the  romantic  Yellowstone  Park.  Everets 
hopes  to  go  all  over  that  ground  again,  and  recall  his 
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troubles,  and  tlie  localities  of  his  sad  misfortunes,  and 
recount  them  to  the  visitors  who  shall  hereafter  visit 
the  National  Park  as  sight-seers  or  health-seekers,  or 
as  pursuers  after  wealth  or  recreation. 

President  Arthur  and  party  spent  several  weeks 
tenting  on  the  park  and  admiring  the  strange  sights, 
in  1883,  and  Hon.  Koscoe  Conkling  took  a  bath  in 
one  of  the  warm  springs,  and  the  story  goes  that  the 
first  one,  however,  which  he  tried  gave  him  such  a 
warm  reception  that  the  old  mountains  echoed  with  a 
cry  equal  to  the  roar  of  a  Eocky  Mountain  lion. 


^HAPITBI^   III. 
THE   MAMMOTH   CAVE. 


"  0 1  bear  me  then  to  vast  embowering  shades, 

To  twilight. pjroves  and  visionary  vales, 

To  weeping  grottos,  and  prophetic  glooms, 

Where  angel  forms,  athwart  the  solemn  dusk 

Tremendous,  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep,  along, 

And  voices  more  than  human  tlirough  the  void, 

Deep-sounding,  seize  the  enthusiastic  ear. 

Or  is  this  gloom  too  much  ? 

Where  creeping  waters  ooze,  and  where  rivers  wind, 

Cluster  the  rolling  fogs  and  swim  along 

The  dusky  mantled  lawn." — Thomson. 


>7^LICE  CAEY  wrote  in  1857,  after  traversing 
^^^  this  cave  with  guides  and  lanterns,  through 
most  of  the  localities  where  human  feet  dare  tread,  as 
follows :  . 

"  We  shall  have  to  pass  wonders  upon  wonders 
without  comment."  If  that  is  the  case,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  score  or  more  of  grand  subterranean 
halls  and  palaces  upon  which  she  did  comment  ? 

When  I  say  that  every  thing  movable   at  the  Cen- 
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tennial  could  have  been  put  away  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  without  being  crowded  for  room,  I  state  an 
undeniable  truth.  Indeed,  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
world,  when  in  their  pride  and  glory,  including  the 
largest  pyramid  and  the  gardens  of  Babylon,  could 
have  stood  inside  those  dark  caverns  with  plenty  of 
room  for  visitors  to  survey  their  grandeur. 

This  vast  cave  lies  underneath  the  corner  of  Ed- 
monson County,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  proud 
old  State  of  Kentucky.  The  country  above  the  cave 
is  broken  witli  hills,  not  very  high,  but  rolling,  and 
one  writer  says,  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  could 
have  been  fought  on  the  surface,  and  no  human  being 
below  would  have  heard  the  cannonade  or  felt  the 
shock  of  tramping  and  contending  armies  ;  so  far  is 
the  cave  below  the  surface.  There  is  only  one 
entrance  from  the  outer  world. 

'*  Sixty  miles  from  Harrodsburg  Springs,  gapes  the 
gloomy  door  of  the  largest  under-ground  territory  in 
the  world." 

'*  It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  avenues, 
forty-seven  domes,  numerous  rivers,  eight  cataracts, 
and  twenty -three  pits.  The  aggregate  length  of  the 
various  corridors  is  estimated  at  several  hundred 
miles." 
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There  are  fishes  in  the  rivers  of  this  cave  which  are 
eyeless,  and,  of  course,  the  best  eyes  would  be  per- 
fectly useless  in  that  total  darkness.  A  boarding- 
house,  intended  for  health-seekers,  has  been  erected  in 
one  of  the  larger  domes;  but  it  is  not  extensively 
patronized.  This  cave  was  old  when  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  was  laid  ;  so  we 
have  here  a  more  ancient  wonder  than  any  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Old  World,  and  it  has  not  shown  signs 
of  decay  or  weakening,  and  has  not  been  plundered 
by  the  stern  ravages  of  war.  "  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances to  prove  that  the  cave  is  part  of  the 
course  of  a  subterranean  river,  which  existed  in  a 
former  condition  of  the  surface."  The  glacial  period 
terminated  sixty  thousand  years  ago.  Indeed,  Green 
Lake,  a  large  body  of  water  lying  ten  thousand  feet 
up  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  claimed  by  one  geologist 
to  have  been  formed  by  upheavals  in  the  glacial  age 
sixty  thousand  years  ago.  Now,  taking  these  geolo- 
gists as  authority,  this  cave  was  fifty-four  thousand 
years  old  when  Adam  first  looked  upon  Paradise. 

As  the  explorers  come  near  the  outer  door-way  of 

the  cave  a  cold  blast  of  air  rushed  upon  them  from 

the  fearful  cavity  and  held  them  back,  and  swayed  the 
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light  of  their  lamps,  and  they  hesitated,  fearing  thej 
might  be  left  in  darkness  while  wandering  through. 

*'  Caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea." 

But  they  enter,  with  fantastic  garments  superseding 
their  every-day  wear,  and  lighted  lamp.  The  outer 
door- way  is  high  enough  for  giants  to  walk  through 
erect,  with  their  turbans  on. 

The  guide  moves  on  slowly  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs,  and  the  new-comers  hold  him  back  with  plead- 
ing words.  Turning  and  winding  and  bowing 
their  heads  as  the  roof  lowers  over  them,  they  come 
to  the  Narrows.  If  any  dog  has  followed  his  master 
thus  far,  he  turns  back  before  he  leaves  the  Narrows. 
Soon  the  roof  rises  and  the  walls  on  either  hand 
recede ;  and  here  is  the  Rotunda.  This  is  only  the 
antechamber,  and  it  covers  half  an  acre,  and  the  roof 
is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  Alice  Gary, 
in  her  very  vivid  description,  quotes  from  Dr.  Bird, 
who  gives  quite  a  full  pen-and-ink  picture  of  this 
Rotunda.     I  give  it  to  the  reader  here  : 

''  It  is  of  oval  figure,  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a  roof,  flat  and 
level,  as  if  finished  by  the  trowel  of  the  plasterer. 
Two  passages,  each  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  open  into 
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it  at  its  opposite  extremities,  and  as  tliey  preserve  a 
straight  course  for  live  or  six  hundred  feet,  with  the 
same  flat  roof  common  to  each,  the  impression  is  that 
of  a  vast  hall.  The  passage  on  the  right  hand  is  the 
Great  Bat  Room,  that  in  front  the  beginning  of  the 
Grand  Gallerv,  or  main  cavern.  The  whole  of  this 
prodigious  space  is  covered  by  a  single  rock  in  which 
the  ej'C  can  detect  no  break  or  interruption,  save  at 
its  borders,  where  is  a  broad  sweeping  cornice  traced 
in  horizontal  panel- work  exceedingly  noble  and  regu- 
lar, and  not  a  single  pillar  or  pier  of  any  kind  con- 
tributes to  support  it.     It  needs  no  support." 

"  By  its  own  weight  made 
Steadfast  and  immovable." 

The  rock  forming  the  roof  is  a  hundred  feet  thick, 
and  will  probably  last  till  the  doom  of  earth  is 
sounded. 

The  Washington  Monument,  in  Baltimore,  and  the 
Obelisk,  from  Egypt,  standing  in  Central  Park,  could 
both  stand  in  this  Rotunda,  and  then  the  New  York 
building  of  the  Centennial  could  be  placed  in  it,  with 
room  to  pass  around  them  and  between  them.  Leav- 
ing this  Rotunda,  where  unbroken  silence  reigns,  and 
passing  to  the  right,  the  visitor  comes  to  the  Bat 
Room,  which  gives  one  the  impression  of  limitless 
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space.  Any  number  of  torches  and  flambeaux  cannot 
penetrate  the  dense  darkness  so  as  to  throw  a  single 
gleam  of  light  upon  the  walls.  Audubon's  Avenue 
is  entered  from  the  Rotunda.  It  is  a  mile  long,  sixty, 
feet  wide,  and  as  many  high,  so  that  three  lines  of 
Cleopatra's  Needles  could  stand  along  this  avenue 
without  touching  each  .other,  each  having  a  rod 
square  of  ground,  and  the  number  would  be  nine 
hundred  and  sixty.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  obelisks 
standing  erect,  with  room  enough  above  and  all 
around,  in  one  avenue  of  the  Mammoth  Cave!  And, 
as  already  stated,  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  of  these  avenues  of  different  sizes  and  lengths. 

In  this  avenue  is  a  well  of  pure,  sweet  water, 
twenty -five  feet  deep.  Going  from  this  avenue 
down  a  slope  seventy  or  eighty  feet  the  ex- 
plorer enters  the  Church,  where  sermons  have  been 
preached,  prayers  offered,  and  songs  sung.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  that  could  accommodate  five  thou- 
sand people.  Near  the  Church  is  the  Little  Bat 
Room,  in  the  walls  of  which  are  ^'numerous  fissures 
leading  into  unexplored  regions."  Here  is  found  a 
pit  that  seems  bottomless.  "  Mr,  Lee  dropped  a  lead 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet."  Several  colossi  like 
the  one  which   is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Old 
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World  could  be  put  out  of  sight  in  this  pit.  There 
are  two  of  these  pits^  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  would  sink  beneath  the  rocky  floor  in  the 
other.  The  Gothic  Gallery  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  forty  feet  wide,  fifteen  feet  higli,  and 
two  miles  long.  Here  are  found  mummies  and  In- 
dian relics.  The  saltpeter  prevailing  in  all  parts  of 
the  cave  preserves  human  bodies  for  ages  without 
sign  of  decay.  The  nitrate  of  lime  injpregnates  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cave  and  no  putrefaction  is  possi- 
ble. No  living  creatures  out  of  water  make  their 
abode  in  these  caverns,  except  bats,  which  spend 
their  winters  here,  but  disappear  in  the  spring.  All 
the  burrowing  animals  have  given  the  cave  a  wide 
berth.  They  could  hide  successfully  aw^ay  from  the 
hunters'  weapons,  but  the  unlighted  pits  into  which 
they  might  fall  have  doubtless  warned  them  to  find 
other  rocky  abodes.  We  come  now  to  the  Gothic 
Chapel,  quite  different  from  the  Church  already 
described.  The  entrance  is  through  a  porch  of  col- 
umns formed  of  stalactite  and  stalagmite.  The 
Chapel  covers  two  acres  of  ground,  and  the  upper 
ceiling  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  columns  supporting  the  roof  are  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color,  formed  of  stalactite  and  sta- 
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lagmite,  having  the  appearance  of  transparent  amber. 
When  struck  they  produce  a  noise  like  the  ringing 
of  a  bell. 

The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  how  many  of  the 
curiosities  at  the  Centennial  could  be  arranged  m  the 
Chapel,  covering  two  acres,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  There  is  an  enormous  rock  chair 
under  an  arch  at  one  side  of  the  Chapel,  in  which 
visitors  have  seated  themselves. 

Alice  Cary  quotes  from  Mr.  Martin's  description 
of  this  grand  Chapel  as  follows : 

"  There  is  an  apparent  design  in  the  tout  enserable 
of  the  Chapel,  a  nicety  in  the  separate  elaborations 
wdiich  seem  the  result  of  long  study  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  arts.  The  pillars  are  so  mass- 
ive, and  spring  toward  their  proper  arches  so  majes- 
tically, the  tracery  is  so  delicate,  and  altogether  there 
is  so  harmonious  a  subordination  of  one  part  to  an- 
other, that  we  are  perfectly  confounded  at  the  thought 
of  no  human  hand  having  been  employed  here." 

All  writers  who  have  visited  this  Chapel,  and  de- 
scribed it,  agree  that  it  surpasses  the  dome  of  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia  and  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's, 
and  each  one  of  these  appears  insignificant  in  the 
comparison. 
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Dr.  Bird  says,  eloquently :  "  Ah,  here  they  are,  pil- 
lars old  and  dry,  venerable  and  majestic  columns, 
once,  perhaps,  white  and  ghostly,  like  so  many  giants 
in  winding-sheets,  but  now  black,  withered,  and 
mummy-like,  begrimed  with  smoke  that  has  been 
gathering  around  them  for  many  generations.  Here 
we  see  them  in  groves,  looking  like  the  trunks  of  an 
old  forest  at  midnight." 

But  we  must  leave  this  gorgeous  Chapel,  though 
with  regrets.  If  the  "  Church  "  could  accommodate 
five  thousand  people,  this  Chapel  could  accommodate 
more  than  twelve  thousand.  Leaving  the  Chapel,  we 
come  to  the  Haunted  Chambers.  One  of  them,  styled 
the  Register  Room,  whose  upper  wall  is  within  reach, 
is  white  and  smooth  as  if  made  by  the  trowel  of  the 
plasterer.  The  Chambers  consist  of  a  single  branch 
one  mile  in  length,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  width. 
"  Here  is  the  famous  Lover's  Leap,  consisting  of  a 
rock,  some  fourteen  feet  long,  projecting  over  a  fear- 
ful pit  filled  with  loose  red  sandstone."  Here  is 
also  seen  the  Grand  Dome,  a  cone-shaped  excava- 
tion in  the  upper  ceiling,  from  which  at  some 
former  period  an  immense  mass  of  rocks  must 
have  been  broken  out.  The  rocks  do  not  lie  on 
the  floor,  and  must  have  gone  down  into  the  base- 
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meiit,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  fell  out  of  that  cone- 
shaped  dome. 

A  man  was  once  lost  in  these  Haunted  Chambers. 
He  got  bewildered  as  to  his  whereabouts  CTcn  before 
his  light  went  out,  and  in  his  confusion,  being  all 
alone,  though  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  lo- 
calities in  the  cave,  he  ran  and  stumbled  until  his 
light  went  out,  and  there  in  that  blackness  he  re- 
mained for  hours  wnth  all  the  most  horrid  visions 
and  fearful  imaginings  —  even  thinking  he  was  in 
hell,  and  hearing  the  bowlings  of  the  lost  spirits. 
He  was  finally  rescued  by  a  party  of  Negroes,  who 
with  difficulty  made  him  believe  that  he  was  not  dead, 
but  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  They  took  him  to  the 
outer  world,  where  the  sweet  sunshine  dispelled  his 
agony.  Nine  hundred  feet  from  the  Haunted  Cham- 
bers is  the  Rocky  Cave,  whose  ceilings  are  higii. 
throughout.  This  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  nearly  as  wide.  There  are  vast  rocks  lying 
on  the  floor,  large  enough  to  weigh  six  hundred  tons 
each.  There  is  also  an  Indian  relic,  a  woven  gar- 
ment of  bark  for  queen  or  savage  warrior.  Three 
hundred  feet  farther  on  is  the  pointed  rock,  called 
the  Steam-boat,  and  next  comes  the  Circular  Eoom, 
entered  through  a  small  passage.     The  roof  is  not 
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high,  but  high  enough.  The  floor  is  hollow  and 
covered  with  gravel.  This  is  the  vestibule  of  the 
Deserted  Chambers.  These  '^  chambers  "  are  beneath 
the  floor,  and  are  entered  through  trap-doors  in  the 
floor  of  the  vestibule.  One  is  called  the  Dog  Hole 
and  the  other  Snake  Hole.  Down  through  one  of  these 
holes  the  explorer  followed  the  guide  into  th^  De- 
serted Chambers.  The  ground  floor  of  the  Deserted 
Chambers  is  thirty  feet  below  the  trap-doors  and 
floor  through  which  the  visitor  has  entered  from  the 
circular  vestibule,  and — will  the  reader  believe  it  ? — 
down  beneath  this  lower  floor  of  this  lower  chamber 
the  explorer  can  hear  the  rumbling  of  complaining 
waters,  and  the  sound  of  his  footfalls  make  a  ringing 
noise,  as  if  the  earth  was  hollow  and  the  floor  dan- 
gerously thin.  Even  this  floor  is  in  some  portions  of 
this  ''chamber"  removed,  and  loose  rocks  have  been 
pushed  to  these  cavities,  and  they  rumble  and  crush 
down  the  unfathomed  depths. 

One  writer  says  of  this  awful  locality :  "  Let  any 
one  sit  upon  some  fragment  of  rock,  put  out  his 
lamp,  and  read  such  a  lesson  of  his  impotence  and 
insigniflcance  as  not  even  the  stars  or  the  billows  of 
the  ocean  can  teach  him.  Sitting  in  this  darkness, 
which  is  thick  as  lamp-black,  listening  to  the  com- 
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plaining  waters,  a  melancholy  steals  over  our  spirits, 
and  we  long  for  the  bright  and  beautiful  world  we 
have  left  behind.  Who  would  believe  in  this  dismal 
cave  that  the  earth  was  otherwise  than  a  paradise  ? " 

Dr.  Bird  says  that  in  many  of  these  chambers  sen- 
timental notes  are  sticking  in  the  rock  crevices,  and 
love-letters  written  to  the  adored  ;  in  some  cases  the 
words  are  spelled  wrong,  and  the  "  pen  is  poor  and 
the  ink  is  pale,"  memorials  of  fond  hearts  and  foolish 
heads. 

"  In  one  of  the  halls  there  is  a  stack  of  crystals 
somewhat  resembling  a  woman,  upon  which  thou- 
sands of  visitors  have  left  their  cards  for  the  invisible 
genius  of  the  cave,  and  yet  saltpeter  has  saved  the 
woman." 

Now  we  come,  after  leaving  the  crystal  female,  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  which  explorers  pronounce  the 
most  interesting  locality  of  the  whole  cave.  We 
enter  the  chamber ;  we  stand  still,  and  surrender  our 
lamps  to  our  faithful  guide.  He  places  them  in  a 
recess  nearly  out  of  sight,  when  lo,  as  we  gaze  up- 
ward, we  behold  the  blue  vault  set  with  countless 
stars,  and  the  gray  side-walls  assist  in  perfecting  the 
grand  vision. 

Here,  in  the  presence  of  such  grandeur,  the  writer 
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feels  abashed  in  the  endeavor  to  describe  it.  It  is  so 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  painter's  brush  or  poet's 
pen  that  the  whole  soul  surrenders.  The  palace 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Tliere  have  been  some  sad  occurrences  in  this 
magnificent  cave.  Two  neighbors,  who  lived  not 
very  far  from  it,  wandered  about  until,  by  some  mis- 
hap, they  lost  their  bearings,  and  they  were  perfectly 
bewildered  as  to  the  direction  of  the  outer  door-way. 
They  spent  much  of  their  time  in  prayer ;  but  they 
were  finally  rescued,  and  lived  to  talk  over  the  story 
with  their  friends  and  strangers.  In  another  in- 
stance three  visitors,  following  a  somewhat  inexpe- 
rienced guide,  became  lost,  and  the  guide  became 
confused  as  to  the  location  of  a  small  opening,  which 
w^as  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney,  out  of  which  they 
were  anxious  to  climb.  There  were  several  other 
chimneys,  which  led  to  nowhere,  and  some  which 
were  too  small  for  egress. 

The  guide  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  peering  into 
each,  while  the  visitors  were  discussing  the  horror 
of  their  situation  and  mourning  over  their  awful 
fate. 

They  could  not  think  of  w^asting  aw^ay  to  death 
in  that  awful  gloom,  and  proposed  suicide,  and  then 
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death  by  each  other's  hand.  Finally,  after  several 
minutes  which  seemed  days,  the  guide  found  the 
right  outlet,  and,  with  a  cheer,  up  the  chimney  they 
flew  and  hastened  to  the  blessed  daylight.  Now  let 
us  turn  from  the  Star  Chamber  to  Gorin's  Dome, 
where  X.  P.  Willis  lost  himself  in  enthusiasm.  The 
entrance  is  a  window  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
from  tlie  floor,  and  this  window  is  two  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  the  cave.  The  guide  enters  this  win- 
dow, and  sinks  away  into  the  darkness  below  till  he 
finds  the  bottom.  Then  and  there  he  burns  his  med- 
icated paper,  making  w^iat  are  called  Bengal  liglits. 
The  visitors,  standing  on  the  rocks  outside,  look  into 
the  window  and  survey  the  beauties  of  the  grand 
room.  I  will  record  here  Willis's  own  poetic  de- 
scription : 

'^  In  my  turn  I  put  my  head  into  the  rocky  win- 
dow and  looked  down  first  into  a  profound  abyss, 
and  then  up  to  a  height  of  which  I  could  see 
no  termination,  and  it  w^as  hard  to  realize  that  such 
vast  depths  and  altitudes  M^ere  all  under-ground, 
graves  dug  and  trees  growing  far  overhead  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  extent  upward  and  downward  that 
formed  its  novelty  and  beauty.  It  was  like  a  steeple 
built  over  a  gulf,  but  both  steeple  and  gulf  seemed 
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curtained  with  uncut  velvet  of  creamy  richness, 
fringed  at  all  its  folds  and  edges  with  elaborate  em- 
broidery. The  stalactical  ooze,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed since  the  deluge,  or  since  creation,  in  draping 
and  embellishing  this  cavernous  temple,  had  fallen  in 
fluted  folds,  like  the  most  massive,  yet  artistic, 
drapery,  and  with  its  superb  doublings  and  overlay- 
ings  it  was,  indeed,  the  upholstery  of  giants.  A 
tyrant  would  forbid  his  courtiers  to  seer  such  a  place, 
for  the  contrast  would  impoverish  his  grandeur. 
The  damask  and  velvet  of  a  throne  would  look 
scanty  and  poor  after  it.  Height  and  depth  to- 
gether, this  magnificent  dome  measures  three  hun- 
dred feet." 

Can  the  reader. now  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
Mausoleum  could  stand  in  this  palace  of  royal  grand- 
eur, and  the  Colossus  stand  upon  the  top  of  it  with 
room  above  his  head  %  If  so,  we  have  taken  care  of 
two  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  in  one  cham- 
ber of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Alice  Cary  says :  ^''  There  are  black  chainbers 
with  shaggy  and  irregular  ceilings,  perforated  with 
great  holes  as  big  as  hogsheads,  through  which  for 
the  most  part  the  water  runs  drippingly  and  dully ; 
but  after  the  heavy  spring  rains  with  a  dash  and  a 
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roar  that  make  the  rocky  walls  tremble.  There  is  a 
great  pit  whose  gaping  mouth  receives  the  torrents, 
and  about  which  those 

"  *  Rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell,' 

would  appear  to  have  been  scattered." 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  Black  Chambers,  where 
there  are  mountains  of  stone,  and  domes  arching 
over  them.  There  are  five  altars  formed  of  rocks. 
There  are  stalactites  and  clusters  of  crystals.  The 
entrance  to  the  Black  Chambers  is  through  narrow 
windings  denominated  the  Black  Chimneys.  The 
Garret  Hall  is  not  far  from  here ;  a  narrow  path 
leads  to  it. 

And  here  there  are  so  many  doors  and  windows 
and  halls  that  are  not  to  be  entered,  that  the  visitor 
is  guided  by  arrows  chalked  on  the  faces  of  the  rocks, 
which  point  to  the  proper  openings.  On  farther,  to 
the  very  rear  of  the  explored  portion  of  the  cave, 
we  come  to  the  White  Halls,  which  abound  in  gyp- 
sum, chalcedony,  ocher,  and  salts.  "  The  latter, 
which  hangs  in  loose  flakes  from  one  of  the  ceilings, 
produces  the  most  surprisingly-beautiful  effect.  The 
least  breath  brings  them  down  like  a  snow-shower. 
These  white  halls  are  built  of  stalactites,  and  every 
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inch  of  them  is  a  study  of  brilliant  crystallization." 
Near  by  is  the  Dismal  Hollow,  whose  vast  concave 
roof  is  of  jagged  rocks,  and  concave  floor  is  just  as 
jagged.  Passing  this  with  a  look  and  a  shudder,  we 
come  to  the  Ball  Eoom,  a  splendid  hall,  with  galleries, 
and  roof  lined  with  brilliant  varieties  of  spar,  and 
studded  with  crystallizations,  and  not  far  away,  lo 
and  behold,  we  enter  a  vast  amphitheater,  called 
Satan's  Council  Chamber ;  his  throne  is  in  the  center, 
and  made  of  rocks  one  hundred  feet  high,  upon  the 
very  top  of  which  is  a  chair-like  sitting  place,  and 
here  he  holds  high  court.  The  throne  is  set  round 
with  numerous  stalagmites,  which  gleam  in  the 
torches'  light  with  brilliant  effect.  Close  by  is  an 
angle  which  forms  the  meeting  of  several  avenues, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  points  of  observation  which 
the  entire  cave  presents. 

The  gigantic  proportion  of  frieze  and  column  are 
brought  out  by  the  extra  lights  kindled,  and  many- 
hued  domes  and  fine  galleries  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.     It  is  beautiful  and  surprising. 

But  the  half  is  not  yet  told,  and  probably  never 
will  be.  What  we  have  alreadj^  found  convinces  us 
that,  instead  of  a  mammoth  cave,  it  should  be  named 
"  The  Cave  of  a  Thousand  Wonders."     There  .are 
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several  places  where  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  could  stand  without  touching  above  or  on 
either  side.  But  Alice  Gary's  description  is  so  vivid 
and  thrilling,  that  I  am  tempted  to  follow  the  narra- 
tive from  here  to  the  end,  with  very  few  alterations. 
The  Deserted  Chambers,  in  addition  to  their  other 
horrid  attractions,  contain  some  curious  and  dangerous 
pits,  the  more  frightful  for  the  chaos  of  darkness 
that  hides  them  from  observation. 

The  shortest  branch  contains  three  or  four;  over  one 
of  these  projects  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  side-saddle, 
and  if  the  visitor  should  be  thus  inclined  he  can  seat 
himself  on  this  saddle  and  view  the  ragged  dome 
above  or  peep  into  the  capless  cavern  beneath.  Not 
far  from  the  side-saddle  pit  is  the  Covered  Pit,  alike 
curious  and  perilous.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  covered  by  a  thin  plate  of  rock  which 
lies  on  it  like  the  lid  of  a  pot,  though  it  is  a  lid  some- 
what too  small  for  the  vessel  to  w^iich  it  is  attached 
only  at  one  point,  and  by  the  most  trifling  support. 
By  placing  the  ear  at  the  crevice  of  the  lid  the  dash- 
ing of  water  may  be  heard  below,  yet  the  water  cannot 
be  seen.  Should  the  reader  delight  in  new  sensa- 
tions, he  can  probably  originate  one.  He  can  step 
upon  this  thin  cover  over  the  awful  abyss,  and  try 
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whether  the  fastenings  at  one  corner  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  his  weight.  But  the  Bottomless 
Pit  is  tlie  chief  terror  and  glory  of  this  division  of 
the  cave.  Dr.  Bird  says  :  ''  The  explorer  suddenly 
finds  himself  brought  up  on  its  brink,  standing  on  a 
projecting  platform,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
darkness,  a  gulf  on  the  right  hand,  a  gulf  on  the 
left,  and  before  him  what  seems  an  interminable 
void.  He  looks  aloft,  but  no  eyes  have  yet  reached 
the  top  of  the  great  over-arching  dome.  Nothing 
is  seen  but  the  flashing  of  water  dropping  from 
above  and  smiling  as  it  shoots  by  in  the  gleam  of 
the  unwonted  lamps."  Nothing  meets  his  gaze 
below  but  thick  darkness,  and  no  sound  greets  him, 
save  one  wild  and  mournful  and  wearying  melody. 
Few  visitors  care  to  sit  long  liere,  for  certainly  it  is 
not  the  place  to  dream  of  the  dim-distant  land  of 
the  blessed.  Dr.  Lee  sounded  the  Bottomless  Pit 
and  found  his  line  reaching  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  feet.  Nevertheless  it  is  still  supposed,  by  the 
lovers  of  the  marvelous,  to  run  pretty  nearly  through 
the  earth,  and  if  the  reader  please,  he  may  discredit 
Mr.  Lee's  assertion,  for  it  may  neither  have  a  per- 
pendicular descent  nor  smooth  continuous  walls,  and 

what  more    probable    than  that    the  deceitful  lead 
9 
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should  have  lodged  on  some  projecting  shelf  of 
rock  ?  A  few  feet  from  the  Bottomless  Pit  is  a  nar- 
row passage  called  the  "  Covered  Way,"  terminating 
in  a  side  pit  fifty  feet  below  the  platform,  as  low 
probably  as  one  would  care  to  penetrate,  however 
much  lower  he  might  be  willing  to  send  his  thoughts. 
Those  poets  who  delight  in  visiting  the  vaults  and 
walking  among  the  tombs  might  profitably  descend 
here  and  for  once  take  their  fill  of  silence  and  gloom. 
Mammoth  Dome  is  one  of  the  special  wonders,  and 
is  so  vast  and  gloomy  that  the  most  powerful  illumi- 
nation brings  out  its  recesses  but  imperfectly.  The 
roof  is  three  hundred  feet  above  the  floor,  and  in 
architecture  resembles  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pensacola  Avenue  is  ornamented  by  some  singular 
formings  of  gypsum.  But  the  Mecca's  shrine  of 
the  pilgrimage  is  Angelica's  Grotto,  completely  lined 
and  covered  with  the  richest  and  largest  dog's-tooth 
spar.  One  of  these  was  broken  off  and  carried  away 
by  a  wicked  vandal.  To  his  lasting  disgrace  he  has 
left  his  name  in  place  of  the  sparkling  crystals  he 
carried  away.  Pensico  Avenue  has  a  smooth  and 
level  floor  of  sand,  which  seems  to  have  been  washed 
there  by  some  waters  since  dried  up.  Thence  de- 
eeending  through  a  deep  arch  you  enter  the  Winding 
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"Way,  an  irregular  zigzag  cleft  so  narrow  tliat  a  stoul 
man  could  barely  squeeze  through.  As  you  look 
back  the  stones  seem  to  have  fallen  together,  and  you 
are  reminded  of  the  waves  of  the  Eed  Sea,  parted 
for  the  children  of  Israel  to  pass  through.  This 
tortuous  opening  has  probably  been  gnawed  by  some 
persevering  water-course ;  for  of  all  workers  Nature 
is  the  most  patient,  being  sure  of  her  results.  Sud- 
denly, after  squeezing  and  stooping  and  crawling, 
the  cleft  rises  and  widens,  and  the  traveler  finds 
himself  in  a  magnificent  hall,  called  the  Great  Relief. 
This  conducts  to  the  River  Hall,  so-called,  and  this 
again  to  the  ''  Smoke  House,"  a  small  dark  cave  hung 
with  projections  of  rock,  very  closely  resembling 
hams.  These  hams  may  have  hung  there  ever  since 
Noah  took  the  dove  into  the  window  of  the  ark. 

Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  a  troop  of 
men  and  women  bearing  torches  and  blotching  with 
gleams  of  intense  light  the  gloomy  masses  of  shadow 
as  they  sweep  along  the  solemn  defiles,  the  sublime 
and  numherless  wonders  of  the  many-colored  domes 
and  ceilings,  cornices  and  pillars,  seeming  rather  to  be 
a  momentary  creation  of  glory  than  a  revelation. 
The  press  of  awe  and  grandeur  made  upon  the  heart 
by  such  a  pilgrimage  can  never  be  effaced  by  all  the 
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fretful  trifles  that  Avear  upon  it  subsequently ;  but  the 
soul  tired  of  noise  and  "  insolent  light "  may  go  back 
when  it  will  and  be  calmed  and  quieted  within  the 
cool  dim  grottoes  where  heavenly  pensive  contem- 
plation dwells  everlastingly. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  a  broad  black  pool  of  water, 
eighty  feet  below  the  shelving  platform  from  which 
you  look  down  upon  it.  This  dreadful  stream  must 
apparently  keep  its  secrets  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
Eugene  Aram  might  have  sunk  his  unhuriable  corpse 
within  it  without  much  fear  of  its  ever  floating  it  up 
to  the  sight  of  humanity,  and  obliging  him  to  take  it 
up  and  run.     It  is  a  place  to  make  one  cry  : 

"  Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  place, 

Ye  powers  of  aidance,  show  me  such  a  way 

As  I  am  capable  of  going.     I 

Am  no  tongue  hero,  no  fine  virtue  prattler; 

I  cannot  warm  by  thinking,  cannot  say 

To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  rae 

Magnanimously;   'Go,  I  need  thee  noti ';' 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  we 
discover  a  deep  hollow  cutting  across  it,  and  bounded 
on  the  farther  side  by  a  wall  solid  and  abrupt,  and 
joined  to  the  roof  above.  Along  which  are  a  good 
many  great  holes,  through  which  water  is  continually 
fulling;  in   the- time  of    heavy  rains,  torrents   that 
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shake  the  foundations  of  the  cave  as  they  pour  in, 
dash  themselves  upon  the  rocks  below,  where  they 
are  broken  to  pieces  and  lost. 

The  roof  at  this  point  is  filled  with  irregular  cavi- 
ties from  which  masses  of  rocks  have  tumbled  out 
and  crashed  their  way  through  the  floor  into  the 
cavities  beneath,  leaving  it  nearly  level. 

Some  years  ago  a  great  rock  was  tumbled  into  the 
month  of  a  pit,  which  setting  other  rocks  in  motion 
as  it  crushed  from  point  to  point,  produced  a  terrific 
uproar,  and  resulted  finally  in  a  considerable  sinking 
of  that  part  of  the  cave. 

Through  openings  in  the  w^all  the  roar  of  invis- 
ible cataracts  may  be  heard  calling  to  one  another 
through  the  darkness. 

Lying  flat  down  and  crawling  on  one's  face 
through  a  narrow  fissure,  we  enter  what  is  called 
the  Solitary  Cave,  an  awfully  grand  and  silent  cham- 
ber, where  the  misanthrope  may  shut  himself  out 
from  his  fellow  by  walls  as  thick  as  he  can  desire. 

Crawling  out  through  another  passage  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  by  w^hich  we  entered,  we  find  our- 
selves in  more  comfortable  quarters  and  surrounded 
by  groups  of  curious  and  interesting  figures  which 
the  action  of  the  water  has  worn  among  the  rocks. 
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Beautiful  stalactites  drop  from  the  roof.  Some  of 
tliem  reach  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  in  fluted, 
solid,  and  irregular  columns.  There  is  one  clump 
called  the  Coral  Grove,  where  the  columns  are  split, 
divided,  strangely  tangled,  and  convoluted  one  with 
another,  and  perfectly  representing  the  roots  of  trees. 

When  the  torches  and  lamps  have  lighted  up  this 
grotto,  with  its  grim  rows  of  statuary  and  its  forest 
of  stalactites,  no  festal  hall  could  be  made  so  won- 
derfully enchanting,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  parties  of  visitors  to  spread  their  cloth  over  some 
rocky  table  and  eat  their  dinner. 

Returning  to  the  Grand  Gallery,  or  Main  Building, 
and  following  the  majestic  sweep  it  makes  where  the 
Steam-boat  sits  on  her  bed  of  rocks,  we  came  to  an- 
other wide  and  lofty  curve,  from  which  we  see  an 
opening  into  the  Sick  Rooms.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  cave  is  exceedingly  pure  and  equable ;  indeed,  it 
so  nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  that  trav- 
elers are  never  weary  of  expatiating  upon  it.  The 
effects  it  produces  on  the  system  are  said  to  be  quite 
marvelous,  in  fact,  so  wonderfully  exhilarating  aiid 
buoyant  that  the  most  feeble  and  unaccustomed  pe- 
destrian finds  the  miles  slipping  under  his  feet  with- 
out the  least  sensation  of  weariness.      Here  in  the 
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Sick  Room  is  where  the  house  already  referred  to  was 
erected.  This  was  intended  to  relieve  consumptives. 
The  atmosphere  had  a  great  effect,  but  the  lack  of 
sunlight  and  vegetation  counteracted  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  looked  for  or  received. 

The  River  Hall  is  a  gradual  slope  with  a  gi*ay 
ceiling  stretching  away  before  the  vision  grand  as 
the  firmament,  but  description  must  fail  to  awaken 
any  thing  like  the  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe  with 
which  the  visitor  descends  toward  the  sunless  waters 
washing  along  the  hollow  at  its  extremity.  These 
waters  are  black,  and  deep-arched  over  with  rocks,  and 
appropriately  bear  the  name  of  the  River  Styx. 

Involuntarily  the  beholder  stands  still  expecting  to 
see  that  bad  being  of  whom  Milton  tells  us, 

"  With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes, 
That  sparkhng  blaze  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood  exceeding  long  and  large, 
Floating  for  many  a  rood." 

An  atmosphere  of  superstition  so  envelops  the  visitor 
as  he  is  rowed  across  these  unearthly  waters  as  to 
make  him  aptly  say, 

*'  Take,  0  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee ; 

Take, — T  give  it  willingly  ; 

For,  invisible  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me.'* 
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Only  two  passengers  can  be  conveyed  in  the  canoe 
at  once,  and  they  are  required  to  sit  motionless,  as 
any  movement  might  disturb  the  balance.  Two  or 
three  lamps  are  fastened  to  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and 
the  beating  hearts  of  the  passengers  keep  time  to  the 
dip  of  the  oar. 

If  the  visitor  prefers,  there  is  another  mode  of 
crossing  the  Styx,  by  means  of  a  bridge  composed 
of  abrupt  precipices  and  rising  some  eighty  feet 
above  the  water.  To  reach  the  bridge  he  must  climb 
steep  stairs  made  of  ch'ffs,  and  pass  through  a  cave 
about  three  hundred  feet  long,  w^hen  he  will  again 
stand  on  the  river's  brink.  Seen  from  this  position, 
the  canoe,  with  its  silent  passengers,  and  row  of 
lamps  glancing  upon  the  water,  presents  as  spec- 
tral a  picture  as  one  may  see  out  of  the  land  of 
dreams.     Leaving  the  Stj^x  behind, 

"With  its  banks  all  thickly. set 
With  stones  that  prosper  in  the  wet," 

the  tourist  soon  finds  himself  on  the  borders  of  an- 
otiier  stream,  called  Lethe.     N.  P.  Willis  says: 

''  A  shallow  skiff  waited  to  receive  us,  and  the 
stream,  black  as  ink,  under  the  dim  glare  of  our 
lamps,  disappeared  suddenly  around  a  corner  of  rock, 
leaving  all  that  was  beyond  entirely  to  the  imagina- 
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tion.  Dark  and  gloomy  cliffs  walled  in  and  roofed 
over  the  entrance ;  not  a  word  nor  ripple  nor  breath 
of  air  gave  token  of  life  farther  on.  It  was  to  be  a 
launch  into  blank  darkness.  Tlie  passage  is  like  an 
aisle  of  a  cathedral  a  mile  long  traversed  with  a 
lamp  at  midnight.  The  gliding  between  its  gray- 
walls  in  a  boat,  silently,  and  without  effort,  adds  a 
strange  mysteriousness  to  its  effect.  The  ceiling,  of 
arched  rock  which  roofs  it  in,  varies  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  and  half-way  up  runs  a  shelving 
gallery  as  designedly  architectural  as  any  thing  could 
well  seem,  and  along  under  the  gallery  is  a  succession 
of  empty  niches  of  the  shape  commonly  constructed 
for  busts — a  natural  Westminster  Abbey."  . 

The  voj^age  is  interrupted  by  a  sand-bar,  passing 
over  which  the  boat  is  resumed,  but  the  name  Lethe 
gives  place  to  that  of  Echo  River.  There  appear  to 
be  caves  at  various  distances  which  send  back  very 
sweet  echoes  of  whatever  is  said  on  the  river.  The 
guide  sometimes  sings  a  song  as  he  rows,  and  the 
effect  of  the  mournfully  recurring  echoes  is  alike 
curious  and  beautiful.  If  a  pistol  be  fired  the  roar  is 
like  the  crashing  of  a  thousand  thunders,  and  the 
•<3ontinued  and  lessening  reverberations  sound  like  the 
subsiding  of  a  storm.     But  the  silence  comes  at  last, 
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and  the  grass  must  stop  growing,  and  the  stars  hold 
their  breath,  to  give  those  above  ground  any  idea  of 
it.  The  Eclio  River  is  considered  to  have  depth  and 
breadth  enough  to  float  a  steam-ship  of  the  largest 
class. 

The  boats  in  use  accommodate  a  dozen  persons, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  journey,  together  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery  it  affords,  call  up  an 
ecstasy  of  delightful  emotions,  and  make  the  passage 
one  of  the  highest  interest  and  enjoyment.  How 
the  ancient  solitary  reign  of  Silence  must  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  rowing  of  a  pleasure-party  down  the 
waters  of  Lethe.  We  can  imagine  Silence  running 
to  hide  away  from  their  faces,  as  once  Severn's  flood 

"  Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  lioUow  bank.'* 

The  Echo  Kiver  is  some  three  miles  in  length. 
There  is  a  rise  in  the  water  of  only  a  few  feet 
through  which  three  rivers  are  united,  and  after  a 
succession  of  spring  or  fall  rains  they  have  been 
known  to  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  fifty  feet, 
exhibiting  an  aspect  of  sublimity  and  grandeur. 

Passing  the  Lethe,  and  entering  a  rock  hall,  called 
the  Great  Walk,  and  proceeding  for  half  a  mile, 
you  arrive  at  another  river,  called  the  Jordan.      In 
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descending  tliis  stream  the  rocks,  with  which  it  is 
roofed,  drop  so  low  in  one  place  as  to  oblige  the  j)as- 
sengers  to  double  down  in  the  boats.  The  inconveni- 
ence is  slight,  however,  as  the  gap  speedily  opens  to 
a  vault  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  This  stream 
is  subject  to  sudden  and  incredible  rises,  and  if  one 
of  these  happens  to  take  place  when  parties  are  on  the 
farther  shore  they  must  be  conveyed  by  the  boat  to 
the  level  of  an  upper  cave,  called  Purgatory,  so  low  as 
to  oblige  them  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Not  far  from  this  place  is  Cascade  Hall,  w^here  a 
hidden  water-fall  makes  mu&ic,  and  neighboring  this  is 
Ole  Bull's  Concert  Room,  a  name  obtained,  I  believe, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  performance  having  been 
given  in  it  by  the  musical  Norwegian  to  an  audience 
fit  though  few.  One  writer  has  made  mention  of  the 
size  of  one  of  the  eyeless  fishes  which  was  caught 
without  any  trouble.  It  was  brought  to  land  by  a 
pole-net,  and  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The 
body  was  white  and  translucent.  There  w^as  no  blood 
except  in  the  head ;  nothing  could  be  more  purely 
beautiful.     The  hearing  was  excessively  acute. 

The  rivers  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  were  first 
crossed  in  1840,  and  though  researches  have  been 
made  with  the  most   energetic  skill   and   zeal,   the 
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mystery  of  their  beginning  and  ending  is  likely  to 
keep  its  secret.  The  human  bones  and  relics  suggest 
the  interesting  probability  of  its  having  been,  at  some 
remote  period,  inhabited  by  the  red  men.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bird,  that  it  was  actually  inhabited  by 
them,  as  visits  could  not  justify  the  numberless  ves- 
tiges they  have  left.  There  are  vast  quantities  of 
half-burned,  broken  canes,  lying  among  the  rocks  of 
the  chief  city,  and  it  appears  they  are  scattered  in 
greater  or  less  profusion  throughout  the  cave.  Tliese 
are  the  remains  of  torches  and  fires,  some  of  the  canes 
are  tied  together  with  strips  of  young  hickory  bark 
into  fagots.  The  interstices  of  the  rocks  are  stuck 
full  of  them,  and  though  thousands  of  fires  have  been 
built  of  them  to  h'ght  up  the  cave  from  time  to  time, 
there  is  no  probability  of  their  becoming  exhausted  ; 
and  enough  for  an  illumination  can  be  collected  in 
five  minutes. 

These  canes,  it  seems,  grow  in  large  quantities  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cave.  Besides  the  torches  there  have  been  found 
stone  arrow-heads,  axes,  hammers,  and  pieces  of  pot- 
tery,-with  moccasins,  blankets  of  woven  bark,  and 
other  Indian  valuables. 

There  are  some  remains  of  artificial  walls  in  the 
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Grand  Gallery,  wliicli  mere  visitors  evidently  would 
not  have  taken  the  pains  to  build ;  and  the  fact  that 
whole  floors  have  been  cleared  of  rocks  and  other 
rubbish,  is  a  strong  supposition  in  favor  of  its 
having  been  inhabited. 

The  walls  in  some  of  the  rooms  have  been  picked 
and  beaten  smooth  with  stone  hammers,  and  rocks 
are  found  entirely  separated  from  the  adhering 
earth  and  carefully  heaped  up  into  tables.  Every 
nook  seems  to  have  been  penetrated,  and  bears  still 
such  memorials  as  the  prints  of  naked  feet  and  moc- 
casins in  the  moist  clay  and  sand  of  the  floors, 
fragments  of  torches,  long  ropes,  and  withes  of 
hickory  bark,  all  arguing  in  favor  of  its  having 
once  been  inhabited. 

But  the  torches  have  long  since  gone  out,  and  how- 
ever interesting  the  subject  they  suggest,  they  throw 
no  light  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  imagination  kindles 
nowhere  so  reaTiily  as  among  the  pits  and  caverns  of 
the  earth,  for  fairy  people  and  awful  giants,  ferocious 
animals,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  terrible  creatures  of  the 
elements,  naturally  resort  to  these  places  where  no 
honest  sunshine  comes ;  and  the  Mammoth  Cave  has 
its  share  of  legendary  marvels. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  in  its  vicinity  caves  with- 
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out  number,  to  wliicli  there  is  no  entrance  from  the 
upper  world ;  here  and  there  the  roof  of  one  has 
fallen  in  and  revealed  the  secret,  and  sometimes 
unwary  travelers  have  been  precipitated  into  such  of 
them  as  are  only  roofed  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  soiL 

There  is  a  story  of  one  gentlemen,  who,  finding 
himself  sinking  thus,  saved  himself  by  leaping  from 
his  horse,  that,  sinking  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  became 
wedged  among  the  rocks  and  perished. 

In  the  same  way  a  planter,  who  was  riding  over 
his  grounds,  saved  himself  and  lost  his  horse,  except 
that  in  this  case  the  poor  animal  sank  to  a  spacious 
cavern,  where  he  walked  about  until  he  was  starved 
to  death.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
with  all  its  wonders^  real  and  imaginary,  and  come 
back  to  the  sunshine,  where 

*'  Murders,  treason,  and  detested  sins, 

The  cloak  of  midnight  being  plucked  from  off  their  backs, 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves." 

And  doubtless  the  reader  who  has  accompanied  me 

in  my  dark  pilgrimage  is  prepared  to  say,  with  King 

Richard, 

"  I  weep  for  joy 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 

Though  rebels  wound  the©  with  tlieir  horses'  hoofs, 
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As  a  long-parted  mother  witk  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears, 

And  smiles  in  meeting ; 

So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth." 

I  love  Kentucky,  the  land  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
Henry  Clay.  1  love  to  read  of  their  exploits.  I  love 
the  State  motto  emblazoned  on  her  banner :  ''  United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall ; "  and  still  my  love  is  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  such  a  wonder  lies  within 
its  borders.  The  great  men  of  the  world  have  visited 
the  spot,  where  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  army  at  Wa- 
terloo could  have  bivouaced  under  ground.  Indeed, 
one  quarter  of  that  army  could  have  been  floated  by 
steamers  on  Echo  River  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Solomon's  temple  could  have  stood  in  this  cave. 

I  have  stood  on  the  elevation  over  the  National 
Capitol,  at  Washington,  and  viewed  the  broad  Po- 
tomac and  the  grand  scenery  around  on  every  hand. 
I  have  stood  on  the  Washington  Monument,  in 
Baltimore,  and  looked  upon  the  magniiicent  land- 
scape stretching  away  into  the  dim  distance.  I  have 
stood  on  Prospect  Rock,  and  viewed 

"  Fair  Wyoming,  on  Susquehanna's  side." 

I  have  stood  in  Independence  Hall,  and  sat  in  the 
chair  in  which  John  Haneook  eat  when  he  signed  his 
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name  to  the  immortal  Declaration;  but  never  have  I 
been  ^^  carried  away "  as  I  have  been  with  the  mar- 
velous facts  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Through  the  long  wasting  ages  of  time  its  door 
has  stood  wide  open  for  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned,  and  a  hospitable  welcome  has  been  ex- 
tended to  every  body,  and  thousands  of  years  before 
the  rifle  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  the  bark  of  his  dog, 
startled  the  solitudes,  the  same  welcome  has  been 
extended.  The  brilliant  colors  were  there,  of  white, 
red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue,  waiting  for  the  torch 
and  lamp  to  bring  them  out.  The  rivers  and  cas- 
cades have  sung  their  sad  strange  songs  on  through 
the  cycles,  and  the  language  of  these  songs  is  and 
has  been, 

*'  Men  may  come  and,  men  may  go, 
But  we  go  on  forever." 

The  truth  with  regard  to  the  size  of  this  cave  will 
certainly  never  be  known,  for  we  have  noticed  all 
along  the  record  of  the  explorations  the  very  fre- 
quent statement  that  localities  w^ere  found  that  could 
not  be  measured ;  the  heiglits  that  could  not  be 
estimated,  because  no  light  was  brilliant  enough  to 
show  the  upper  ceiling.  Then  the  unsounded  depths 
of  pits  below  the  cave  ai^e  mentioned  by  all  visitors 
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who  have  made  careful  examination.  Numerous 
side  caves  and  dungeons  are  found  which  have  not 
been  traversed. 

A  later  visitor,  wlio  "groped  nine  miles  under- 
ground," speaks  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  and  Gorin's 
Dome,  and  the  region  round  about  as  "  quite  honey- 
combed with  caves  above,  below,  and  around."  A 
rock  rolled  into  one  measureless  pit  seemed  to  fall 
thundering  and  crashing,  and  starting  other  rocks 
which  thundered  down  with  it  till  the  roar  sank 
away  beyond  human  ear.  Down  into  one  of  these 
unexplored  dungeons  a  colored  boy  was  lowered, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  lamp,  and  after  going 
as  far  as  he  dared  he  was  drawn  up  with  glaring 
eyes,  and  he  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  jour- 
ney, nor  could  he  give  any  very  clear  account  of 
what  he  discovered,  only  he  saw  great  sights. 

Qne  writer  speaks  of  Hebe's  Spring  of  sulphurous 

water.     This  he  hastened  away  from,  and  mounted  a 

long  ladder,  and  up  he  went,  through  a  "  black  hole  " 

in  the  roof,  and  found  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  two  miles 

long.     Its  walls  and  roof  are  incrusted  with  white 

gypsum  in  every  variety  of  form.     Here  is  Mary's 

Bower  and   Charlotte's  Grotto^  where   the   gypsum 

on  the  roof  has  effloresced  into  the  most  beautiful 
10 
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variety  of  vines,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  formal  like- 
ness the  most  striking,  but  all  of  spotless  white.  It 
might  be  compared  to  a  parterre  of  flowers  bleached, 
petrified,  and  inverted,  the  beauteous  work  of  a  sub- 
tile artist.  One  hall  seemed  to  the  visitor  a  "  chaos 
of  ancient  night,"  where  the  lamp's  feeble  rays  are 
lost  in  gloom.  This  has  been  variously  estimated  as 
covering  from  two  to  eight  acres,  while  one  acre 
seems  nearer  the  truth.  There  are  heights  and  hol- 
lows, with  rocks  upon  "  rocks  in  dire  confusion 
hurled." 

The  dismal  ruin  is  spanned  by  a  vault  of  Titanic 
masonry,  terribly  grand,  its  rudely  regular  dome 
curving  upward  till  lost  in  darkness  which,  above 
and  around  us,  throws  its  mantle  of  mystery  over 
the  somber  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Sarina's  Arbor  was  once  visited  by  the  aid  of  a 
guide,  who  kindly  allowed  the  visitors  to  step  upon 
his  well-braced  feet,  so  they  would  not  slip  into  a 
gulf  below. 

The  arbor  is  draped  with  wavy  sheets  of  brown 
stalactites,  appearing  at  a  hasty  glance  like  very  thick 
leather,  tapering  downward  to  sharp  edges,  and  when 
struck  sounding  like  metallic  plates  in  every  note  of 
the  gamut. 
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The  water  trickles  from  the  drapery,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  a  basin,  forming  Medora's  Spring.  Some 
minor  avenues  were  examined  nine  miles  from  day- 
light, and  miles  of  curious  apartments  were  left  un- 
visited.  Ealls  of  water  are  heard  to  roar  and  re- 
spond to  each  other  beliind  the  farthest  rock  ceiling, 
and  glimpses  of  them  may  be  caught  through  narrow 
crevices  in  the  wall.  Probably  among  the  thousands 
of  unexamined  nooks  and  holes  other  discoveries  will 
be  made.  The  visitors  "leave  many  halls,  avenues, 
and  so  forth,"  still  unmentioned.  They  find  Dia- 
mond Grotto,  where  alabaster  varies  her  freaks  by 
gemming  the  roofs  with  diamonds.  Mamre  Ceiling 
and  Snow-ball  Room,  which  she  has  ceiled  w^ith 
hailstones  and  snow-balls  of  exquisite  purity.  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  named  from  the  stalactites  in  the 
form  of  huge  clusters  of  grapes,  is  seen  with  great 
interest. 

One  visitor,  on  passing  througli  the  cave,  after 
nine  hours  of  the  most  thrilling  discovery,  put  out 
his  light  and  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  allowed  his 
companions  and  guides  to  pass  on  out  of  sight.  He 
thus  eloquently  writes  expressive  of  his  feelings : 

''  The  last  footfall  has  died  upon  the  ear,  the  last 
gleam  has  vanished  from  yon  far-off  crag.     Hush! 
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Let  breath  and  pulse  be  still !  Was  ever  isolation  so 
complete,  life  so  distant,  and  yet  so  near? 

"  Ye  who  bow  to  the  powerful  attraction  of  the 
unknown  in  matter  or  spirit,  how  you  would  have 
triumphed  to  be  the  first  that  stood  upon  the  brink 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and,  bending,  gazed  with  eager 
longing  into  the  gloom  beyond — resting  not  till  you 
had  passed  the  gulf,  undaunted  by  its  black  terrors — 
hastening  onward  into  the  world  of  old  night  to  lift 
the  veil  from  scenes  unrevealed  to  any  eye  but  their 
Creator's,  scarcely  heeding  the  wants  of  nature  till 
you  had  gazed  upon  each  glassy  lake,  drank  from 
each  pellucid  spring,  sailed  upon  each  silent  river, 
listened  with  wondering  delight  to  its  musical  echoes, 
peered  into  each  black  chasm,  traversed  each  dusky 
avenue  and  murky  hall,  rejoiced  over  those  flowers 
of  stone,  stood  awe-struck  beneath  the  vault  of  Dis- 
mal Hollow,  penetrated  to  the  utmost  bourne  of  this 
wondrous  subterrene,  and  sighed  that  there  was  not 
such  another  to  explore. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  welcome  back  the  light.  We 
strike,  therefore,  our  lucifer  match,  and  overtake  our 
companions. 

"  Our  excursion  draws  to  a  close.  We  have  been 
eleven  hours  under-ground.     Day  again  appears  be- 
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fore  us  at  the  extremity  of  the  dark  vista,  in  its  mild 
radiance,  more  beautiful  and  grateful  than  ever. 

•'  The  fanning  breeze  again  salutes  us,  the  music 
of  the  woods,  their  flowers  and  fragrance." 

"  Nature,  great  parent,  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic  are  thy  works ! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul 
That  sees  astonished,  and  astonished  sings." 
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THE  CANONS  AND  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS, 

COLORADO. 


SCHOLARLY  writer  for  the  "  Repository  " 
''  In  this  consists  the  chief  wonder  of 
the  country,  for  the  river  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  earth  along  deep,  crack-like  precipices,  and  it 
flows  six  thousand  feet  below  the  plain.  In  one 
deep  valley  the  river  is  a  mile  below  the  surface." 

We  saw  Colorado  at  the  Centennial,  yet  we  did 
not  see  the  rocks  and  canons  and  parks.  AVe  saw 
the  white  buffalo,  and  the  grahi  and  fruit ;  we  saw 
piles  of  stones;  but  there  were  no  mountains  nor 
rivers  ;  they  could  not  be  moved.  We  saw  the  pan- 
ther and  the  elk  and  the  deer  and  the  buffalo,  the 
antelope  and  the  rabbit  and  the  bear,  and  the  girl 
who  shot  them  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
skinned  them  and  stuffed  them  and  brought  them  to 
the  great  international  show ;  but  the  mountains  we 
saw  not.  We  saw  no  deep  chasm  where  waters  flow 
beyond  hearing. 
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What  we  did  see  were  almost  endless  wonders,  yet 
they  are  not  included  in  the  list  in  this  book.  There 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  a  country  just 
opening  up,  called  the  Valley  of  the  Uncompahgre 
River.  The  main  town,  Montrose,  was  only  laid  out 
on  January  20,  1882,  and  now  the  railroad  runs 
through  the  whole  valley  way  on  west.  The  track 
lies  along  the  river,  and  where  the  chasm  between 
the  rocks  and  the  river  is  too  narrow  for  the  cars  to 
pass,  the  mighty  powder  has  cut  it  wider,  and  only 
high  enough  for  the  smoke-stack,  and  the  mountains, 
two  thousand  feet  high,  hang  over  the  trains  as  they 
thunder  along ;  but  for  several  miles  the  rocks  recede, 
and  there  is  a  valley,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
^nly  a  few  years  ago  the  Black  Canon  was  consid- 
ered impenetrable  by  man  or  beast,  and  there  is  a 
place  where  a  branch  river  comes  in  from  the  south- 
east, which  passes  through  a  dark  gulch  that  has  not 
yet  been  penetrated.  But  here,  where  the  rocks  re- 
cede, and  allow  the  river  to  traverse  the  beautiful 
valley,  is  where  the  chief,  Ouray,  liad  his  home,  '*one 
of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.'^ 
Here  is  where  the  widow  of  the  chief  was  passing 
her  widowhood,  entertaining  the  Ir^diau  hunters  ai^ 
they  passed  through  the  valley,  when  the  white  man 
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took  possession.  She  has  asked  the  government  to 
allow  her  to  occupy  her  home  while  she  lives,  but 
this  request  is  refused,  and  she  takes  her  trail  west, 
following  the  tribes,  w^hile  the  Star  of  Empire  takes 
its  way  across  the  continent.  The  government  has 
expressed  willingness  to  pay  her  for  her  farm  and 
home.  ''  The  tow^n  is  surrounded  by  perpendicular 
walls,  rising,  perhaps,  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
or  more  into  the  heavens.  Over  one  of  these  walls, 
in  plain  view  of  the  town,  tumbles  a  little  water-fall, 
two  hundred  or  more  feet  in  height.  Hot  mineral 
springs  abound  there.  This  can  be  made  the  leading 
tourist  resort  of  Colorado.  Just  below  the  town  the 
perpendicular  walls,  which  are  of  bright  red  color,  sud- 
denly part,  leaving  a  canon  two  hundred  feet  wide,- 
througii  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are  permitted 
to  esca:pe,  and  up  which  the  road  runs,  a  magnificent 
gate-way  to  what  was  once  a  grand  temple-  of  the 
gods." 

No  wonder  the  widow  of  the  red  chief  w^ished  to 
stay  here  till  the  sun  went  down.  Not  more  for  the 
scenery  of  the  place  than  from  recollections  of  the 
past.  The  whole  valley,  which  makes  an  empire  by 
itself,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  steep  mountains,  is 
very  productive,  and  the  vegetables  grow  to  large 
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size.  Tomatoes,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  onions, 
carrots,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  lettuce,  sweet  pota- 
toes, water-melons,  grow  to  mammoth  size.  Alfalfa, 
oats,  corn,  and  wheat  grow  to  a  most  wonderful  size. 
This  place  was  once  a  temple  of  the  gods.  In  this 
sacred  spot  men  are  pre-empting  land  and  erecting 
their  ranches. 

There  is  a  newspaper  printed,  the  "  Montrose  Mes- 
senger." There  are  six  general  stores,  three  meat 
markets,  drug  store,  clothing  store,  two  corrals,  fur- 
niture store,  one  bank,  thirteen  saloons — where  the 
gods  had  a  temple — two  blacksmith  shops,  and  other 
small  stores.  Coal  has  been  found  in  great  abun- 
dance. Timber  is  not  far  a^\^ay.  We  can  hardlj  com- 
prehend how  all  this  can  be  done  in  a  little  over  a 
year.  Three  miles  from  the  Ouray  House  is  the  can- 
tonment, where  the  soldiers  on  the  frontier  have  their 
place  of  defense,  and  many  of  the  officers  live,  with 
their  families,  inside  their  large  and  well-protected 
fort.  The  allotted  ground  is  five  miles  square,  and 
exempt  from  settlement. 

This  is  not  the  "  Garden  of  the  Gods  "  in  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter ;  it  is  only  a  prelude.  I  have  not 
come  to  the  wonderful  '^  Canons  of  the  Colorado ;" 
but  I  have  given  these  as  introductory. 
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Bishop  Wiley  says : 

"  On  looking  at  a  map  of  North  America,  a  large 
river,  called  the  Colorado  of  the  North,  will  be  seen 
to  flow  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  In 
one  part  of  its  course  the  river  passes  through  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  countries  in  the  world.  There 
are  vast  plains  rising  one  beyond  the  other  like 
enormous  steps,  and  they  extend  for  great  distances. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  surface,  yet  the  great  river 
and  its  side  streams  run  through  the  country,  and 
immense  volumes  of  water  are  constantly  passing 
along.  There  are  no  sloping  valleys,  but  the  canons, 
having  straight  perpendicular  sides,  are  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  across.  At  the  bottom  of  them  there  is  al- 
ways a  gloom,  and  they  are  now  and  then  worn  away 
into  extraordinary  shapes,  so  that  as  the  light  changes, 
grand  castles,  great  cathedrals,  amphitheaters,  pinna- 
cles, and  towers,  seem  to  appear  and  disappear." 

It  is  a  country  of  contrasts.  In  some  places  one 
can  see  from  the  same  stand-point  all  around  him 
perpetual  sunshine  and  down  in  the  gorge  eternal 
gloom.  All  around  evergreen  trees,  and  away  up  on  the 
cliffs  eternal  snow  and  dread  winter,  and  down  in  the 
valley  green  fields  and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  and 
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gardens  of  water-melons.  A  man  can  enjoy  or  suffer 
all  kinds  of  temperature,  from  the  grandest  summer 
heat  to  the  frigid  winter  in  tlie  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

He  can  step  from  summer  to  autumn,  and  from 
autumn  to  winter  ;  then  to  spring.  There  is  only  one 
step  from  Guinea  to  Greenland.  The  equator  and 
the  poles  are  in  sight  at  the  same  instant.  The  torrid 
zone  and  the  frigid  one  can  visit  tlie  same  day. 

The  traveler  that  has  climbed  to  the  snowy  sum- 
mits can  stand  and  shiver  and  chill  as  long  as  is  de- 
sirable ;  then  he  can  step  down  to  the  plateau  where 
the  wild  beasts  roam  and  Indians  build  their  wigwams ; 
then  he  can  go  down  live  thousand  feet  or  more  and 
find  the  rivers  and  splashing  streams.  He  can  take 
his  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  going  down.  He  can 
by  one  leap  go  down  from  the  plateau  to  the  unrest- 
ing river.  But  a  leap  of  five  thousand  feet  would  be, 
to  say  the  least,  risky.  A  rope  to  let  one  down 
would  be  better ;  and,  better  still,  he  can  go  down  the 
trail  to  the  Mesa,  which  is  the  gallery  part  of  the 
valley,  then  a  few  hundred  feet  more  would  bring  him 
into  the  low  valley,  the  sweet  valley,  "  where  bright 

c^^aters  flow." 

_  f^ 

These  bright  waters,  which  wind  along  the   fairy 
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valley,  come  from  the  snow-clad  cliffs  down  to  the 
plateau ;  then,  having  plowed  deep  furrows  through 
the  "highlands,''  they  foam  and  dash  and  gurgle 
and  hasten  out  into  the  parks  where  there  is  sunshine. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  come  down  in  that  way  he  can 
follow  the  stream  from  the  summit  to  the  low  valley  ; 
but  there  are  falls  along  that  w^ould  make  the  journey 
somewhat  hazardous.  If  one  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
summer  heat  of  the  low  valley  he  can  plunge  into  the 
boiling  springs. 

The  Colorado  plateau  is  the  inhabited  portion, 
where  the  towns  and  cities  are  built.  This  is  called 
the  Great  Basin.  It  has  the  same  average  altitude 
from  sea-level  as  Utah  and  parts  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  This  altitude  is  in  some  places  ten 
thousand  feet.  The  whole  basin  is  eight  hundred 
miles  long  and  five  hundred  miles  wide.  A  vast 
empire  of  inhabited  highlands.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  Switzerland  of  America.  A  great  majority 
of  mankind  love  and  admire  such  wild  scenery,  and 
thus  poets  and  descriptive  writers  write  columns  on 
the  bright  and  cheerful  and  healthy  Switzerland. 
Some  writers  praise  it  as  a  country  superior  in  health- 
fulness  and  romantic  beauty,  and  this  western  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  received  this  designa- 
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tion.  There  are  certainly  gloom  and  terror  in  Colo- 
rado ;  so  there  is  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  at 
Niagara  Falls ;  still  the  sight-seer  visits  them  in  pref- 
erence to  a  tame  place. 

Some  earlier  writers  say  that  the  region  of  the 
canons  is  ''  miproductive  and  impenetrable."  It  has 
certainly  been  penetrated,  and  it  is  just  as  certainly 
productive. 

Of  course,  one  could  not  raise  wheat  nor  keep  a 
dairy  down  in  the  canons,  nor  on  the  snow-capped 
peaks,  nor  on  the  barren  plateau,  where  the  winds 
blow  every  particle  of  soil  into  the  canons  down  to 
the  sterile  rocks ;  but  there  are  other  productions  that 
are  just  as  valuable  as  grain  or  dairy.  There  is  wild 
game  in  abundance,  and  fur  of  the  best  quality  ;  and 
there  is  coal ;  and  there  are  gold  and  silver  and  other 
minerals ;  and  there  are  mountains  of  marble  to  last 
the  world  a  hundred  thousand  years.  When  we  read 
of  a  marble  quarry  sixty  miles  long,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  high,  polished  smooth  and  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  gray,  white,  saffron,  purple,  and  pink, 
we  must  decide  that,  the  country  is  somewhat  pro- 
ductive. This  marble  canon  is  a  wonder  in  itself,  and 
will  not  be  quarried  until  the  silver  and  gold  are  ^one. 
A  country  that  can  build  whole  villages,  with  stores 
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and  shops  and  saloons,  certainly  is  penetrable ;  else 
liow  did  these  all  penetrate !  Ouray  and  Montrose, 
already  mentioned  in  these  pages,  are  right  in  the 
canon  county,  and  the  State  is  being  very  rapidly 
filled  up  with  an  enterprising  population.  These 
gardens  and  parks  are  destined  to  be  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  visitors,  on  account  of  their  fertility.  The 
boiling  springs  will  continue  to  be  the  resort  for 
invalids,  and  the  attraction  will  increase  as  the  health- 
giving  atmosphere  becomes  known.  A  conductor  on 
one  of  our  railroads  told  the  writer  that  he  would 
have  died  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the  baths  of 
Colorado  and  the  springs.  On  the  lofty  rocks  of  these 
canons  pages  of  past  history  are  written,  history  of 
ages  before  the  white  man  saw  it,  and  of  times  even 
before  the  red  man  hunted  there.  The  scholars  from 
all  countries  hasten  there  to  read,  on  the  walls  of 
these  canons,  what  they  say  on  the  subject  of  strata 
and  upheavals  and  volcanoes.  One  has  even  learned 
that  this  whole  vast  basin  of  highlands  was  the  bed  of 
a  great  sea  ages  ago. 

A  trip  from  Central  City  over  the  crags  and  hills 
to  the  Middle  Park,  and  the  natural  bath  and  hot 
sprigs  connected  with  the  park,  is  described  by  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  company.     They  had  two  horses 
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to  draw  the  wagon  and  two  or  three  mules.  The 
regular  mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback,  or  muleback, 
but  the  ladies  insisted  on  ^having  a  vehicle,  and  so 
their  conductor  consented.  Tliey  loaded  in  canvas 
and  provisions  and  various  conveniences,  and  started. 
One  man  to  drive,  and  another  to  walk  beside  the 
wagon  to  keep  it  from  being  inverted,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  ride  in  the  coach  or  on  the  mules.  On 
they  went.  The  first  day  one  lady  was  taken  so  ill 
she  had  to  leave  her  mule  and  get  inside.  The  trav- 
eling w^as  slow,  necessarily  ;  yet  the  scenery  w^as 
enchanting,  and  that  was  what  they  were  after.  The 
snow-clad  towers  looked  gi'andly  down  upon  them. 
The  sun  went  down,  and  there  on  the  mountains  they 
selected  their  camping-place.  The  leader  made  a  hut 
by  fastening  a  pole  to  two  trees  and  spreading  his 
canvas  and  fastening  it ;  then  he  sliingled  it  witli 
boughs  from  the  trees,  and  made  a  bedstead  with 
boughs.  Then  he  built  his  large  fire  in  front  of  the 
cabin  and  the  kitchen  "  maid  "  cooked  the  supper  on 
the  "  range,"  and  it  certainly  was  large  enough  to 
cook  on  for  a  large  family.  The  sick  one  had  re- 
covered, and  the  animals  having  been  disposed  and 
the  dishes  washed,  all  disposed  themselves  and  slept 
splendidly.     The  morning  came,  and  after   a  hearty 
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breakfast  they  struck  camp  and  moved  on  toward  the 
wonderful  Middje  Park. 

It  stormed  half  the  day ;  two  ladies  and  one  gentle- 
men were  left  behind  w^ith  the  horses,  mules,  and  car- 
riage. The  rest  pushed  on,  and  the  three  were  com- 
pelled to  walk,  wet  and  cold.     The  storm  raged, 

"  Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
^  Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o'er  the  fields 

Seems  nowhere  to  alight.     The  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the  heaven. 
Come,  see  the  north  wind's  masonry, 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore ; 
Furnished  with  tile  the  fierce  artificer, 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof." 

The  vanguard  of  the  company  pushed  on,  and  the 
rear  guard  toiled  on  foot,  wet  and  cold.  The  head 
ones  finally  came  upon  a  camp  of  friendly  prospectors 
and  were  invited  into  their  tent,  and  by  their  fire 
they  warmed  tliemselves  and  yet  feared  for  their 
friends  in  the  rear ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  these  came 
up  and  were  greeted  with  shouts.  One  of  these 
ladies  who  had  walked  so  far  fainted  in  the  tent. 
But  with  kind  nursing  and  care  she  was  ready  to 
move  on  the  next  day. 

One  of  the  ladies  caught  a  fine  two-pound  trout 
in  a  neighboring  lake,  and  they  added  that  to  their 
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commissary  department.     The  next  day  they  came  in 

sigkt  of  the  line  Middle  Park,  the  object  of  their 

fearful  journey.    They  entered  it  with  rapture.    They 

felt  the  summer  atmosphere,  and  rested  and  viewed 

the   sights.      They  found   the   Turkish  bath,  a  vast 

natural  rock  tub,  with  a  tremendous  natural  stream 

of  warm  water  pouring  down  the  mountain  side  into 

it.      This  water  is  impregnated  with  minerals  that 

make  it  very  invigorating.     They  drank  of  the  water 

and   bathed  freely.      They   crossed   wild  fields  and 

meadows,   and  found    valuable   agate    lying   on   the 

ground  in  great  abundance  in  the  agate  patch ;  this 

patch  is  quite  large,  stretching  for  quite  a  distance. 

This  is  a  paradise  for  geologists.      These  moss  agates 

are  species  of  chalcedony.      They  have  various  colors 

and  are  much  used  by  jewelo's. 

These  visitors  gathered  up  the  bright  gems,  such  as 

they  thought  could   be  spared,  and  after  having  an 

interview  with  a  company  of    Indians   whom  they 

met,  they  returned  from  their  visit  to  the  lovely  park. 

The  Indians  fired  a  ball  after  them  as  they  departed, 

but  it  did  no  harm.     The  weather  was  better  on  their 

homeward  voyage.      One  of    the    ladies   could   not 

resist  the  temptation  to  climb  one  of  the  lofty  peaks 

while  the  others  were  resting,  and  thus  writes : 
11 
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"  I  stood  a  strong  waif  upon  that  watcli-tower  of 
the  continent,  feeling  the  breath  of  two  oceans  min-t 
gling  in  the  gale  that  fanned  my  cheeks.  I  would 
seem  to  see,  beyond  the  fading  light  of  the  eastern 
horizon,  the  palaces  and  cities  of  commerce,  and  over 
the  piles  of  naked  peaks,  piirple  in  the  western  dis- 
tance, catch  the  glow  of  the  sunset  land." 

In  about  nine  more  days  these  explorers  sat  down 
at  their  own  table  charmed  with  their  journey. 

Such  a  country  is  not  lost  to  human  occupation. 
The  flowers,  fruits,  and  forests  along  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  are  always  admired  when  seen.  "Above 
timber  line"  the  white  peaks  attract  attention,  but 
would  not  be  desirable  for  building  lots.  But  even 
these  surround  the  fertile  valleys,  and  are  a  protection 
against  the  boisterous  winds.  Indeed,  these  valleys 
and  gardens  could  not  be  what  they  are  now,  if  the 
tall  mountains  did  not  stand  on  guard  around  them. 

The  man  who  is  anxious  to  visit  these  places,  and 
all  seem  to  be,  can  ride  in  palace  cars  right  into  the 
region.  The  old  mode  of  crossing  the  great  plains  is 
now  only  told  to  laugh  at. 

They  did  have  to  jerk  and  jolt  and  slide  and  wade 
in  mud,  and  stay,  night  after  night,  in  unsafe  places 
and  unpleasant  hotels ;  and  had  horses  tire  out,  and 
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mules  refuse  to  go,  and  wagons  break  down ;  and  pa- 
tience give  out,  and  liarness  give  out,  and  tow-strings 
to  mend  one,  but  nothing  to  mend  the  other;  and,  after 
weeks  of  jolting  and  profanity,  find  themselves  in  an 
inliospitable  country  with  no  beauty  or  desirability. 
Then  the  above  mode  of  returning,  or  staying  there 
and  being  scalped,  or  crossing  the  mountains  and 
bei«g  froze  to  death,  were  before  them  to  choose 
from,  and  one  seemed  about  as  desirable  as  the  other. 
But  nothing  can  subdue  the  enterprise  of  mortal 
man,  and  now  the  palace  cars  will  convey  the 
anxious  health-seeker,  or  the  hunter,  the  capitalist, 
the  agent,  and  settler,  to  the  region  of  the  Colorado 
Springs,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  and  South  Park. 
The  reader  can  see,  in  the  engraving  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter,  a  faint  representation  of  the  strange 
and  indescribable  place,  this  renowned  garden. 
On  some  portion  of  the  plateau  are  towers  and 
pinnacles  which  seem  to  be  the  monuments  erected 
by  old  warriors  to  celebrate  their  great  victories. 
These  are  five  times  taller  than  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. Rosa  Lattimore  says  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  reports  of  explorations  in  this  region  is 
that  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell.  His  expedition,  in 
1869,  set  out  to  explore  the  Grand  Canon.     With 
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four  row-boats,  built  in  Chicago,  and  stored  with 
rations  deemed  sufficient  for  ten  months,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  clothing  and  ammunition,  axes,  saws, 
and  so  on,  for  repairing  the  boats,  and  a  quantity  of 
scientific  instruments,  they  started  from  Green  Kiver 
City,  the  point  at  which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
crosses  the  Green  Kiver. 

The  adventures,  narrow  escapes,  and  hardships  of 
the  months  following  are  as  exciting  as  Jules  Verne 
or  De  Foe.  These  four  stanch  boats  floated,  shot, 
whirled,  and  plunged  down  waters  where  never  boat 
had  dared  to  live  before.  On  they  w^ent,  carried 
down  the  rapid  current,  now  running  on  to  a  sand-bar 
where  it  was  necessary  for  the  men  to  scramble  out 
into  the  stream.  Relieved  of  their  mortal  ballast,  the 
boats  floated  over.  All  aboard  again,  and  on  to  new 
haps  and  mishaps.  Trying  to  avoid  rocks,  oars  are 
broken  and  lost,  the  boats  sent  reeling  and  plunging 
into  whirlpools.  Sometimes  glimpses  of  purple  peaks 
remote  delight  the  eye,  and  again  all  view  is  cut  off 
by  a  sharp  turn  in  the  course  of  the  stream.  Some- 
times the  defile  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide, 
then  broadens  into  a  low  valley  with  w^ide  sandy 
banks,  on  which  may  be  cottonwood  groves, — such  a 
place  is  sought  for  the  night's  camp.     After  a  cup  of 
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hot  coffee,  a  few  of  the  party  usually  climbed  the 
cliffs  to  take  an  evening  stroll  on  the  strangely-carved 
rocks  of  the  Green  Kiver  Bad  Lands.  These  are 
areas  of  sandstone  and  shales,  gray  and  buff",  red  and 
brown,  blue  and  black  strata,  in  many  alternations, 
lying  nearly  horizontal,  and  almost  without  soil  or 
vegetation.  Being  exceedingly  friable,  the  rain-drops 
of  ages  past  have  carved  them  into  quaint  shapes. 
Away  to  the  south  the  Unita  Mountains  stretch  in  a 
long  line ;  high  peaks  reach  into  the  sky,  and  lying 
between  snow-fields  are  lakes  of  silver,  edged  with 
pine  forests  in  somber  green,  and  over  all  flushed 
clouds  play  at  a  slow  and  majestic  game. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Unita  Mountains  the  river  runs 
to  the  south,  while  the  mountains  have  an  easterly 
and  westerly  trend  directly  athwart  its  course.  Yet 
it  glides  quietly  in  an  unconcerned  way,  as  if  it  con- 
sidered a  mountain  range  no  sort  of  obstruction  to 
its  progress.  It  enters  the  range  by  a  brilliant  red 
gorge  that  may  be  seen  a  score  of  miles  away  to  the 
north.  The  great  mass  of  mountain  ridge  through 
which  this  gorge  is  cut  is  composed  of  bright  ver- 
milion rocks,  surmounted  by  a  broad  band  of  mottled 
buff  and  graj^,  which  come  down  in  a  gentle  curve  to 
the  water's  edge  at  some  points. 
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This  is  the  first  canon  explored,  and  is  Flaming  Gorge. 
It  is  entered  with  some  trepidation.  The  Indians 
loafing  about  warn  them,  saying,  "  Water-heap  catch 
'em  !  "  Still  the  explorers  go  on.  They  are  swept 
with  exhilarating  velocity  down  the  rapid  current 
which  fills  the  channel  from  cliff  to  cliff.  There 
are  no  sand  or  gravel  shores,  but  the  perpendicular 
rocks  are  the  shores.  Abruptly  turning  in  its  course, 
the  water  plunges  dow^n  among  great  rocks  the  first 
of  many,  many  canon  rapids.  The  moments  are 
filled  wdth  intense  anxiety,  but  a  skillful  stroke  of 
the  oars,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  serves  to 
guide  the  boats  past  the  wave-beaten  rocks.  Mount- 
ing on  high  weaves,  the  foaming  crests  dash  over  them 
to  the  peril  of  their  barks,  and  plunging  into  the 
trouglis  they  reach  the  calm  water  below.  Drawing 
a  breath  of  relief,  they  decide  it  was  great  fun,  and 
proceed  to  admire  and  w^onder.  Tlie  reader  wdll  no- 
tice that  Mr.  Powell  and  his  party  are  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canons  following  the  plunging  river 
through  the  dark  gorges,  while  the  inhabited  country 
is  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  them.  And  if  men  will 
do  that,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  which  a  Yankee 
will  not  interview.  On  their  left  are  overhanging 
ledges  and  cliffs  fifteen  hundred  feet  high. 
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The  river  here  is  low,  broad,  deep,  wide,  quiet,  and 
its  waters  mirror  the  towering  rocks  and  the  bit  of 
sky  away  above.  The  whole  grand  scene  is  re- 
peated. The  solitude  is  oppressive.  These  few  hu- 
man beings  seem  suspended  between  two  fearful 
gaps.  A  dozen  kingfishers,  playing  over  the  stream, 
bring  their  dreamy  thoughts  back  to  a  w^orld  of  reality, 
and  on  they  go.  Farther  down  the  river  rounds  a 
point  tliat  has  been  worn  to  the  shape  of  a  huge  dome. 
On  its  sides  little  cells  have  been  carved  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  and  in  these  hundreds  of  swallows  have 
found  safe  homes.  As  they  flit  about  the  perforated 
cliif  they  look,  to  the  explorers  below,  like  swarms  of 
bees,  giving  the  dome  the  appearance  of  a  colossal 
bee-hive  of  tlie  old-time  farm ;  hence  the  name  of 
this  section,  Bee-hive  Point. 

These  brave  men  push  on,  and  their  under-ground 
passage  is  not  tedious,  for  the  changes  keep  up  the 
excitement.  Falls  are  ahead  of  them,  and  they  sud- 
denly disembark ;  for  in  some  places  the  confined 
shore  appears  where  they  can  set  their  feet.  In 
many  place  the  walls  are  like  the  perpendicular  sides 
of  a  vast  canal-lock.  They  get  their  footing,  then  tie 
a  rope  to  their  boat,  and  let  it  down  over  the  falls. 
Then,  with  their  cargo  loaded  upon  their  backs,  they 
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clamber  clown  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  But  they  have 
been  so  long  down  amid  turmoil  and  solitude,  they 
wish  to  get  ''  sight  of  land."  So  they  tie  up  their 
boats  and  climb  up.  They  go  sometimes  with  very 
narrow  footing.  In  one  place  one  of  the  men  got 
behind  and  stood  w^here  he  could  neither  advance  nor 
recede,  and  to  stir  was  death.  Yery  soon  a  pair  of 
pants  was  swinging  against  him,  and  they  were  at- 
tached to  strong  cords ;  he  clung  to  them  and  was 
dragged  up  to  a  safer  place.  The  companion  claimed 
his  clothes  and  received  them.  They  clambered  on, 
and  were  greeted  ^vith  grand  views ;  pine-trees  grew 
in  abundance,  and  the  whole  country  was  glowing 
with  the  red  blossoms  of  the  cactus,  and  flowers  of  a 
blue  color  looked  at  them  every-where.  The  air  w^as 
perfumed  and  sweet.  They  enjoy  their  changed 
scenery  for  a  few  hours  and  then  w^ork  their  way 
back  to  their  camp  down  in  the  canons.  While  up 
on  the  higher  ground  the  men  can  see  the  branch 
streams  coming  in  toward  the  river  along  through  beau- 
tiful fields,  then  plunging  into  the  earth  and  sweep- 
ing to  the  river  where  the  explorers  have  their  goods 
and  chattels.  Then  they  look  up  tliese  side  canons 
and  find  them  varied  with  cascade  and  eddy  and 
lake.     Among^  the  lakes  and  parks  of  these  branches 
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on  the  upper  land,  and  among  tlie  pities,  the  lion  has 
his  home,  and  the  wolverene,  the  wild  cat,  and  the 
grizzly  bear.  This  would  be  a  p.u'adise  for  a  natural- 
ist or  an  agent  for  Barnum  or  Forepaugh.  H.  B. 
Smith  writes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Feb.  7, 
1883,  as  follows:  "The  mountain  lion  is  a  large 
species  of  panther  that  lives  here.  He  is  very 
active,  and  can  jump  about  like  a  cat.  His  tracks 
in  the  snow  are  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat. 
Some  boys  caught  three  in  traps,  got  {.opes  on  them, 
wound  them  all  up,  drew  them  down  the  mountain 
with  a  donkey,  boxed  them  up  and  took  them  to  the 
States." 

In  this  w^ay  our  zoological  gardens  are  kept  sup- 
plied. A  mountain  lion  ought  to  bring  five- hundred 
dollars  delivered  at  the  gate  of  Central  Park.  A 
grizzly  bear  would  probably  sell  for  twice  as  much. 
These  explorers  do  not  stop  for  lions ;  they  are  after 
larger  game. 

They  rush  on  down  the  wild  water-way.  Night 
comes  on.  Then  a  place  is  to  be  found  for  camping. 
They  found  a  sand-bank,  ate  their  supper,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  Below  them  roared  the  waters,  above 
them  the  overhanging  rocks  threaten,  and  while  they 
lie  there  looking  up  they  behold  the  little  strip  of 
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blue  sky  and  actually  stars.  Day  dawns,  and  on 
they  go  for  weeks.  Their  boats  are  broken  and 
mended,  their  dried  apples  are  soaked  out  before 
they  need  them,  flour  becomes  moldy,  the  enthu- 
siasm increases. 

The  Canon  of  Ladore,  the  one  next  entered,  was 
found  to  be  tw^o  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  deep. 
On  the  east  side  is  a  vast  amphitheater  with  alcoves, 
where  grow  ferns ;  clear  waters  gush  out  and  sprinkle 
beautiful  marble  floors  and  run  on  to  theii*  farther 
goal.  These  men  surveyed^  a  side  canon  whose 
walls  reached  a  thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Just 
at  the  junction  "the  canon  divides,  a  little  stream 
coming  down  from  the  left,  another  from  the  right. 
They  could  look  away  up  either  of  these  gorges 
through  an  ascending  vista,  to  cliff  and  crags  and 
towers  a  mile  back  and  two  thousand  feet  above 
them.  To  the  right  a  dozen  gleaming  cascades  are 
seen.  Pines  and  flrs  stand  on  the  rocks  and  aspens 
overhang  the  brooks.  The  rocks  below  are  red  and 
brown,  set  in  deep  shadow,  while  above  buff  and  ver- 
milion strata  stand  in  the  sunshine." 

A  whirlwind  blew  their  fire  into  their  camp  goods, 
and  they  had  to  improvise  a  fire-engine,  but  soon 
extinguished  the  flames.     They  are  not  long  in  sail- 
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ing  out  into  the  lake  down  at  the  foot  of  Marble 
Canon.  This  is  a  resting-place.  The  river  is  broad 
and  quiet.  This  caiion  is  the  wonder  of  all.  It  is 
sixty-five  miles  long  and  four  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  high.  Here  they  rested  in  a  king's  palace,  with 
polished  and  variegated  walls  of  real  marble,  high 
enough,  certainly,  and  long  enough  for  a  royal 
promenade. 

Leaving  the  marble  palace  the  explorers  came  into 
the  Grand  Canon.  Here  the  walls  are  granite,  and 
after  a  very  rough  descent  of  falls  and  whirlpools 
and  chutes  over  ledges  and  sharp  rocks  down,  down, 
down,  lower,  deeper,  they  found  themselves  far  down 
below  the  lowest  spot  they  had  yet  reached.  The 
plateau  was  a  mile  above  them.  They  were  be- 
tween granite  walls,  obliged  to  look  up  for  one  mile 
to  see  out.  This  whole  distance  is  not  up  perpendic- 
ular walls ;  but  the  gorge  widens  a  little,  and  then 
other  perpendicular  walls  rise,  and  then  others,  till 
the  mile  is  measured.  Here  were  these  men ;  no  lives 
had  been  lost,  and  we  wonder  at  it.  They  had  boated 
down  these  awful  rapids  and  falls  and  sudden  turns. 
They  were  told  of  danger  by  the  Indians,  but  noth- 
ing daunted  them.  They  left  the  depot  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Green  River  City  station, 
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took  their  boats  from  the  cars  and  embarked,  and  for 
three  hundred  miles  they  navigated  that  turbid 
stream  down  in  these  Plutonian  gorges.  This  is 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Colorado  from  north  to 
south.  Thousands  of  visitors  will  wish  to  see  the 
Grand  Canon,  but  few  will  undertake  to  see  it  by 
going  this  ''  dangerous  way."  These  canons  are  said 
by  a  writer  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  to  be 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world,  and  "  beyond 
description." 

This  one  Grand  Canon  is  much  longer  than  the  val- 
ley of  the  Thames,  for  it  exists  as  a  gorge  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  and  its  depth  is  not  less  than 
four  thousand  feet.  The  flow  of  water  is  equal  to  the 
Niagara  Eiver  as  it  pours  over  the  falls.  The  rapids 
move  with  the  velocity  of  lightning  trains.  At  the 
foot  of  this  canon  the  sides  come  very  close,  and  for 
seven  miles  the  water  goes  along  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour. 

In  the  Grand  Canon  the  highest  sides  are  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet,  or  somewhat 
over  a  mile.  The  sides  are  polished,^  and  the  colors 
intermixed  \vith  red,  pink,  brown,  slate-tint,  gray, 
and  vermilion. 

When  we  speak  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  they  are 
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not  to  be  compared  with  the  walls  of  Marble  Canon. 
They  were  sixty  miles  long  and  three  hundred  feet 
high,  made  of  dried  brick.  The  walls  of  Marble 
Canon  are  sixty -five  miles  long  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  making  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  the  perpendicular  height  is  three  thousand  feet 
instead  of  three  hundred,  and  the  walls  are  not  brick, 
but  marble,  and  of  various  colors. 

As  to  the  Gardens  of  Babylon,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  the 
parks  in  our  Switzerland. 

TJie  visitor  from  the  East  can  ride  through  canons 
by  railroad.  The  route  to  Denver  is  not  mountainous. 
It  stands  in  an  agricultural  country  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  range.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Cheyenne,  thence  south  to  Denver.  Then 
at  Denver,  if  one  wishes  to  interview  a  canon,  he  can 
have  a  four-hours'  ride  west  from  Denver  up  Clear 
Creek  Canon  toward  Georgetown  and  Leadville.  If 
this  is  not  sufficiently  dangerous,  there  is  another 
canon  on  the  South  Platte,  only  twenty  miles  from 
Denver,  where  through  a  gorge  of  fifty  miles  the 
trains  travel  up  and  the  river  travels  down.  The 
waters  leap  and  laugh,  and  the  engine  rushes  and 
screams.     On  tliey  go  while  passengers  survey  the 
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canon.  This  ride  by  moonliglit  is  said  to  be  inde- 
scribable. 

People  from  Denver  fix  up  their  summer  resi- 
dences every  year  in  this  wild  gorge  in  the  delight- 
ful nooks.  They  are  in  easy  reacli  of  the  city  by 
rail,  and  tliey  explore  at  their  leisure,  climbing  the 
lofty  peaks  and  rock  walls.  Dome  Rock  appears  in 
sight  of  the  cars,  where  Sunday-school  picnics  and 
others  resort.  Other  rocks  are  named.  Cathedral 
Mountain  is  one.  One  is  the  Methodist  Churcli, 
South.  The  girls  and  boys  of  these  campers  rollick 
and  sport  by  night  around  their  camp-fires,  grander  to 
them  than  fashionable  Saratoga  could  be,  and  the  old 
gray  mountains  eclio  their  laughter.  In  the  river  they 
find  abundance  of  the  finest  trout,  which  furnish  ex- 
citing amusement,  and  are  very  welcome  on  the 
table.  The  explorer  keeps  the  train,  in  order  to  in- 
terview the  whole  route.  On  and  up  they  go,  until 
the  gorge  is  left,  and,  by  winding  and  turning,  the 
higher  land  of  the  Kenosha  Mountain  is  reached  ; 
then  the  South  Park  is  in  sight.  So  the  whole  route 
has  been  one  of  canons  and  parks.  Near  this  South 
Park  is  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

"  The  park  stretches  away  to  the  west  and  south- 
west as  far  as  the  eye  cares  to  follow  over  landscape 
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unlike  any  other  the  traveler  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a 
park,  indeed,  and  of  magnificent  proportions.  We 
see  it  from  this  height  ahnost  as  the  bird  sees  it — a 
rolling  plain  watered  by  sparkling  streams,  and  dotted 
with  mounds  and  hills  on  which  are  growing  dark 
clumps  of  pine.  The  view  presents  only  an  arm  or 
point  of  the  park.  In  the  vista  the  far-away  snow- 
peaks  lift  their  gleaming  helmets,  and  with  polished 
lances  beat  back  the  eager  eye."  Thus  writes  Dr. 
Earl  Cranston. 

While  here  in  sight  of  so  much  loveliness,  the 
wish  almost  comes  up  that  some  accident  might  de- 
lay the  train  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  the  cars  do 
not  wait,  but  move  on.  In  the  fastnesses  of  this  very 
mountain  the  Espinoza  brothers  had  their  lair.  One 
had  been  found  away  from  his  hiding-place,  and  had 
been  disposed  of.  Then  the  last  one  found  another 
hiding-place  and  carried  on  his  murders  and  robber- 
ies. A  mountaineer,  with  a  party,  after  learning 
that  a  woman  had  been  captured  by  the  outlaw,  un- 
dertook the  work  of  searching  him  out.  He  reached 
the  vicinity  in  the  mountain,  and  while  pioneering 
the  ground  the  scout  discovered  the  hiding-place,  a 
kind  of  booth,  in  a  tree-top.  He  aims  for  the  booth 
with  his  faithful  rifle.     The  first  little  noise  brought 
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the  head  of  the  villain  in  sight,  and,  as  he  peered 
above  the  side  of  his  booth,  quick  as  a  flash  a  bullet 
was  sent  to  his  brain,  and  thus  ended  a  bloody  career 
in  this  lovely  spot,  where  many  are  anxious  to  linger 
and  view  the  bright  land  beyond.  The  career  of 
these  murderers  ended  amid  the  scenes  pictured  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter. 

The  explorers  or  pleasure-seekers  who  ride  in  cars 
through  the  Piatt  Canon,  after  getting  to  the  highest 
point  gained  by  railroad,  can  have  a  delightful  ride 
down  the  slopes  into  Middle  Park,  and  bathe  in  hot 
water  in  the  rock  bath-tub,  where  a  party  found  pleas- 
ure coming  over  another  route.  On  this  last  route  is 
found  a  hotel  and  a  bridge.  This  bridge  leads  from 
the  bath  to  the  hotel.  Here  is  a  place  for  rest,  and 
health,  and  views  of  landscapes,  and  the  cars  have 
brought  you  up  through  a  long,  deep  canon.  But 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkansas,  south  of  South 
Park,  and  South  Park  itself,  and  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  all  not  far  south  from  Denver,  are  yet  to  be 
surveyed. 

A.  C.  Wheeler,  the  "Nym  Cringle"  of  "The 
"World,"  New  York,  says:  "The  fact  is,  Colorado  is 
a  land  of  wonders."  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Ar- 
kansas  Eiver  is  not   far   from  Manitou,   where  all 
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sight-seers  go  who  visit  Colorado,  Indeed,  this  part 
of  the  State  is  full  of  wonders.  Grace  Greenwood's 
cottage  stands  near  by,  and  Pike's  Peak  is  not  far  off, 
but  seems  much  nearer  than  it  is. 

The  house  of  entertainment  at  the  village  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  is  peaceful  and  enchanting,  and,  being 
itself  the  center  of  a  ten-mile  circle,  the  circle  wall 
inclose  Pike's  Peak,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Mon- 
ument Park,  Manitou,  and  the  Ute  Pass. 

Not  far  away  the  visitor  is  introduced  to  the  Royal 
Gorge,  the  canon  of  the  Arkansas.  At  the  head  of 
this  wonderful  canon  is  Caiion  City.  The  canon  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  mountain  formations. 
The  guide  takes  the  visitor  near  the  yawning  chasm, 
and  then  the  visitor,  if  brave  enough,  lies  flat  upon 
the  ground  and  crawls  carefully  until  his  eyes  can 
peer  dow^n  two  thousand  feet  to  the  river  and  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.  He  shrinks  with  dismay ;  en- 
couraged by  the  guide,  he  gazes  down,  while  the 
guide  detaches  a  huge  boulder  from  its  resting-place. 
It  darts  down  into  the  gloomy  depths  below  and  final- 
ly strikes  and  is  ground  to  powder  and  dust,  which 
rises  in  sight  of  the  terror-stricken  visitor.  Tliou- 
sands  of  years  ago  a  rock  falling  from  the  top  to  the 

bottom  of  these  fearful  canons  would  be  liable  to  pass 
12 
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the  front  door  of  the  cliff-dwellers,  whose  houses 
were  dug  into  the  sides  of  these  perpendicular  rocks, 
half-w^ay  up,  or  one  thousand  feet  above  the  river. 
Their  neighbors  could  call  to  them  and  wave  to  them 
across  the  gorge.  They  could  pass  over  on  their 
foot-bridges  and  make  their  calls.  Their  children 
could  construct  their  swings  under  the  bridges,  where 
the  fall  from  the  swing  would  be  one  of  a  thousand 
feet.  These  houses  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  com- 
menced by  nature  and  finished  by  the  rude  men  who 
occupied  them,  are  there  to-day ;  the  door-ways  are 
there,  the  windows  are  there,  the  hewn  stone  are 
there,  and  the  cement  which  held  them  in  place  is 
there,  and  holds  them  in  place  still.  Workmanship 
is  displayed  which  the  American  Indians  never  were 
capable  of.  Those  industrious  people  had  their  work- 
shops and  their  large  public  houses  and  their  court- 
yards.    Fragments  of  pottery  still  remain. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  villages  and  cities  in  Colo- 
rado that  required  industry  to  build.  Such  industry 
the-  Indians  do  not  display.  J.  G.  Pangborn,  in  his 
description  of  discoveries  made  a  few  years  ago,  says  : 
"  The  M'Elmo  Canon  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  canons  upon  the  globe.  But  of  all  the  man- 
ifold attractions  is  the  fact  that  that  part  of  south- 
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western  Colorado  was  once  densely  peopled  with  hu- 
man beingSj  the  ancient  ruins  of  whose  abiding  places 
stand  on  all  sides  to  be  viewed  with  the  solemnity  and 
awe  one  must  feel  at  the  uncovering  of  Pompeii.  A 
little  careful  investigation  showed  that  the  low 
benches,  which  border  the  stream  upon  either  side, 
revealed  evidences  of  dwellings  grouped  apparently 
in  communities,  foundations  of  great  square  blocks, 
also  of  single  buildings  and  of  circular  inclosures. 
One  building  was  found  of  square  and  carefully  laid 
sandstone.  For  four  or  five  miles  along  the  canon 
were  found  the  indications  of  former  habitations. 

''  To  the  right  were  promontories  extendiug  out 
into  the  caiion  ;  upon  these,  fifty  feet  above  the  stream, 
frequent  indications  were  found  of  their  having  been 
occupied  by  some  sort  of  w^orks,  the  foundations  of 
which  in  every  case  were  circular,  with  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  center,  and  generally  occurring  in 
pairs  side  by  side,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  Thickly  strewn  all  about  was  any  quantity 
of  broken  pottery.  Above  were  marked  indications 
of  habitations  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  watch- 
tower  is  still  standing,  built  on  a  huge  rock  which, 
ages  ago,  served  as  the  outpost  of  a  prosperous  settle- 
ment of  a  now  wholly  forgotten  people." 
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The  steps  that  these  people  had  cut  in  the  rocks, 
down  which  they  went  from  their  dwellings  to  their 
workshops,  and  up  again  to  their  meals,  remain  now, 
worn,  to  be  sure,  but  still  there,  and  the  visitor 
makes  use  of  them  in  climbing  up  to  interview  these 
dwelling-places. 

Professor  Jackson,  of  Hayden's  United  States  Sur- 
vey Service,  has  models  in  Washington  of  many  of 
these  rocky  dwelling-places.  While  the  surveyors 
were  at  their  work,  one  of  the  party,  sharper-eyed 
than  the  others,  suddenly  descried,  away  up  near  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  fully  a  thousand  feet  from  their 
base,  perfect  little  houses  sandwiched  in  among  the 
crevices  of  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  rock  of  which 
the  bluffs  were  composed.  At  the  peril  of  his  life 
one  of  the  party  scaled  the  precipice,  and  letting 
himself  down  into  one  of  the  houses,  found  the 
folks  were  not  at  home,  so  he  made  himself  at 
home  and  surveyed  the  place.  Tie  found  the  ma- 
sonry as  firm  and  solid  as  when  first  constructed, 
smooth  and  even. 

The  "  Cliff  House  "  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  their 
discovery.  It  was  first  discovered  one  evening  just  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  walls  of 
the  canon.     Perched  in  its  little  nook,  like  a  swal- 
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low's  nest,  the  Cliff  House  was  found  to  be  two 
stories  high,  and  evidently  an  edifice  of  considerable 
distinction,  as  its  upper  windows  command  an  ex- 
tended view  down  the  canon.  The  interior  w^as 
arranged  elaborately ;  the  windows  were  incased  in 
wood,  neatly  fashioned  ;  the  sills  and  lintels  still  show- 
ing evidences  of  having  been  stained  in  imitation  of 
dark  woods,  some  in  a  remarkable  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Some  distance  from  this  building,  and 
upon  other  ledges,  the  ruins  of  quite  a  number  of 
smaller  buildings  were  found,  and  all  of  them  rang- 
ing from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cailon  below\  To  construct  such  a 
house  the  builder  would  need  to  climb  on  some  kind 
of  a  ladder,  or  make  a  scaffold  that  would  hold  him 
where  he  had  his  building-lot,  several  hundred  feet 
up  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  cliff,  or  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope  made  of  eel-skins  or  wolf-hide,  and 
at  the  proper  place  commence  to  dig  into  the  side  of 
the  canon,  suspended  between  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  There,  digging  wnth  the  sharp  edge  of  a  flint 
stone,  he  finds  a  solid  horizontal  rock  too  hard  for 
digging,  and  takes  this  for  his  floor,  then  another 
above  for  his  upper  floor,  while  between  them  the 
formation   is  soft.      He   digs   till  he  gets  standing 
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room,  and  enters  his  house.  There  he  can  work, 
pushing  his  spare  dirt  out,  and  it  falls  far  below. 
When  he  has  dug  in  far  enough  for  one  room  he  can 
move  his  family  in,  and  all  can  help  excavate  for  a 
parlor  and  spare  bedroom.  Then  at  his  leisure  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  mason  up  his  front,  leaving  door 
and  window,  and  his  house  is  done.  Such  houses 
are  in  the  canons  of  Colorado  by  the  hundred.  This 
dweller  of  the  far-off  past  would  need  a  climbing 
arrangement  to  go  down  to  the  river  for  his  fish,  or 
up  to  the  plateau  for  elk  or  antelope.  Then  he 
could  rear  his  family  safe  from  wild  beast  or  howling 
storm. 

The  play-ground  for  the  children  would  be  on  the 
plateau  under  the  pine-trees,  or  down  along  the 
river-side,  for  the  house  would  not  have  a  back-yard 
nor  back-door.  How  did  they  live  ?  What  did  they 
eat?  How  did  they  sleep?  What  did  the}'-  worship? 
What  ancient  chronicler  can  tell  ?  There  are  the 
houses ;  there  are  the  caves :  silent  witnesses  of  a 
very  ancient  civilization. 

I  will  now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  Garden  of 
tlie  Gods,  which  is  not  a  long  walk  from  the  hotel  in 
the  village  of  Colorado  Springs.  There  is  no  view 
of  it  as  we  approach  until  we  enter  it,  and  thus  see 
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tlie  whole  strange  sight  at  once.  Many  grand  sights 
are  seen  partially  and  gradually  as  one  approaches. 
Not  so  with  the  garden.  As  one  approaches  a  great 
city,  the  tall  spires  first  appear,  then  the  suburbs, 
then  a  few  dw^ellings,  than  a  street,  then  marble 
blocks  and  broad  avenues,  until  the  whole  splendor  is 
comprehended.  The  ocean  appears  dimly  to  the 
sight-seer  at  first,  until  a  full  view,  is  obtained  by  a 
gradual  approach. 

Yosemite  Valley  may  be  seen  afar  oif,  and  a  dim 
sight  charms  the  visitor  on,  eager  to  get  a  closer 
view ;  but  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  keeps  its  strange 
beauty  concealed  until  you  pass  inside  the  won- 
derful gate-way.  The  walls  are  so  high  that  no 
one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sights  within  from  the 
outside. 

You  pass  the  majestic  wall  of  rocks  three  hun- 
dred feet  high  through  the  gate-way,  and  then, 
like  a  flash,  the  strange  scenery  is  pressed  upon  your 
vision. 

It  is  so  sudden  it  is  almost  painful,  like  passing  a 
curtain  into  a  vast  amphitheater  filled  with  the 
world's  great  sights.  As  one  approached  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  the  flags  floating  over  the  buildings 
could  be  seen  afar  off,  and  every  step  of  approach 
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would  more  fully  reveal  its  grandeur.  But  approach- 
ing the  garden  no  flags  appear,  no  hum  of  distant 
music  is  heard.  You  enter  the  gate  hardly  prepared 
to  take  in  so  much  at  once. 

The  wall  itself  and  gate-way  are  awfully  grand. 
The  wall  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  already 
spoken  of : 

"  If  you  will  imagine  a  bed  or  plank  of  red  and 
gray  sandstone  gypsum  and  limestone  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  thick,  five  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
half  a  mile  long,  such  a  vast  plank  turned  on  edge 
and  broken  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  a  gap  of  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  you  will  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
ridge  which  forms  this  wall  and  gate-way.  But  you 
cannot  possibly  liave  any  conception  of  the  intricate 
modeling,  the  grotesque  forms  into  which  the  ele- 
ments have  worn  the  surface,  nor  of  the  splendid 
hues  partly  laid  on  by  the  artist  hand  of  time.  To 
the  cultivated  eye  the  form  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
pigments. 

'^  When  the  painter  first  sees  it  he  pauses  in 
astonishment  at  what  appears  to  be  a  stupendous 
poem  of  color.  The  scarlet  and  maroon  rise  against 
the  green  hills,  and  the  facade  runs  into  a  veined  and 
patched  mosaic  of  chalcedony  and  onyx.     It  appears 
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as  tliougli  a  thousand  demons  had  been  doomed  to 
chisel  these  fantastic  figures.  But  you  will  be  anx- 
ious to  pass  inside." 

Now  feast  your  eyes.  Certainly  the  gods  liave 
been  here.  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Mars  have  thundered  and  wooed  and  contended. 
Here  Cadmus  sowed  dragons'  teeth,  and  Diana 
hunted  the  wild  swine  and  turned  the  too-anx- 
ious Actaeon  into  a  stag ;  and  here  Venus  har- 
nessed up  doves,  and  Cupid  shot  his  arrows,  and 
Eolus  had  his  cave,  and  Neptune  struck  his  tri- 
dent. And  is  it  possible  that  the  sunny  skies  of 
Italy  and  Greece  were  left  by  these  deities  to  dwell 
in  the  rocky  mountains  ?  So  the  legend  writers  say. 
Here  were  nymphs  and  naiads  and  satyrs.  There 
Venus  and  Minerva  and  Juno  had  the  famous  contest 
to  decide  which  was  the  most  beautiful,  and  Atalanta 
was  beaten  in  the  race  by  stopping  to  pick  up  the 
golden  apples  which  Meilanion  threw  in  her  way,  so 
that  he  could  win  in  the  race. 

This  garden  is  not,  as  we  suppose,  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  have  been,  full  of  evergreens  and  beautiful 
flowers.  Nor  is  it  like  the  gardens  that  we  find  be- 
longing to  the  homes  of  the  industrious.  There  are 
no  cucumber  vines  nor  flower-beds,  for  the  gods  were 
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not  supposed  to  raise  vegetables.      Especially  such 
gods  as  dwelt  in  this  garden. 

Still,  there  are  trees,  and  the  place  has  its  charms. 
It  is  unlike  every  other  place  in  the  world.  "  It  is  a 
small  valley,"  says  Greatorex,  "  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  a 
high  perpendicular  wall  of  white  sandstone."  There 
are  two  entrances  through  this  wonderful  wall,  one 
of  them,  the  larger,  is  called  the  "  Beautiful  Gate." 
As  you  enter  you  look  over  a  valley  fenced  in  on  all 
sides,  and  nearly  opposite  at  the  top  of  a  hill  is  an- 
cther  smaller  gate-way,  half  concealed  by  a  huge 
rock,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cottage.  This 
mass  of  rock  is  so  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  slope 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  might  jump  off  and  go  thunder- 
ing down  the  hill  while  you  look  at  it ;  but  it  has 
hung  there  many  centuries.  In  this  garden  you 
behold  tall  spires,  like  church  spires,  only  higher, 
composed  of  solid  stone  which  the  storms  do  not 
prostrate ;  also  old  tall  gate-posts  are  left  still  stand- 
ing, one  composed  of  red  sandstone,  the  other  of 
gypsum,  perfectly  white,  and  yet  seeming  to  stand 
to  match  each  other.  Whoever  in  this  world  saw  a 
pair  of  gate-posts  of  different  colors?  Every  thing 
is  odd  and  strange.     Visitors  to  this  garden  can  see 
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rocks  in  the  shape  of  human  beings,  some  of  them 
thirty  feet  high.  It  is  a  regular  art  gallery,  full  of 
statuary,  and  this  statuary,  as  it  appears  among  the 
green  trees,  shows  to  splendid  advantage. 

There  stands  the  old  maid  with  a  long  nose, 
wrapped  in  her  water-proof  and  hood.  She  stands 
there  forever  looking  at  a  tree,  and  the  tree  stands 
there  crooked  and  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  lady's  hands  are  concealed  under  her  wrapper, 
and  she  speaks  to  no  one,  and  she  bows  to  no  one, 
— not  a  pillar  of  salt,  yet  well  preserved,  a  pillar  of 
stone.  You  go  around  her,  she  never  looks  behind, 
but  looks  straight  on,  straight  at  the  tree.  She  stands 
there  all  day  and  all  night,  and  the  next  day,  and 
there  she  will  stand  while  the  ages  roll  on,  and  gen 
erations  pass  away. 

A  stone  man  is  not  far  off,  who  has  a  face  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  as  well  as  one  in  front.  He  can  see 
you  as  you  go  behind  him.  Both  mouths  are  shut,  and 
one  nose  turns  up  so  you  could  hang  your  hat  on  it. 
He  stares  and  grins  at  the  sour  man  just  across  the 
road,  whose  hat  is  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
w^io  takes  no  notice  of  the  tw^o-faced  man.  While 
tlie  two-faced  man  is  bare-headed,  the  one  across  the 
way  has  on.  a  stove-pipe  hat,  a  little  mashed  down  in 
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front,  yet  holding  its  shape  wonderfully.  You  speak 
to  him,  but  get  no  answer.  You  ask  him  if  he  is  ten 
thousand  years  old,  and  silence  gives  consent.  You 
ask  him  if  they  wore  stove-pipe  hats  when  he  was  a 
boy;  silence  gives  consent.  You  ask  him  if  he  is 
Jupiter  Tonans  and  Jupiter  Olympus  ;  he  consents  in 
silence.  You  ask  him  where  Janus  is,  and  he  looks 
over  across  the  w^ay  to  the  two-faced  man.  You 
ask  him  w^here  Diana  is,  and  he  shows  you  the 
maiden  in  her  hood  and  w^ater-proof.  His  neck  is 
muffled  up  with  a  fur  scarf,  and  you  ask  him  if  he 
is  cold,  and  he  consents.  You  say  to  him,  "  Old  man, 
stay  there,"  and  he  stays.  You  turn  away  from  this 
old  man  of  the  mountain  and  behold  a  spire  that 
would  overtop  the  highest  tower  ever  built  by  hu- 
man hands.  There  is  another  tall  monolith,  called 
"  Washington  Monument ;"  and  another,  "  Cleopatra's 
Needle;-'  and  another,  called  " Needle  Eock."  Then 
passing  along  you  pause  before  the  gigantic  frog  all 
ready  to  leap.  He  never  leaps.  This  frog  is  carved 
o.it  of  a  solid  stone,  and  is  cemented  to  the  rock  on 
v>'hich  it  rests,  and  cannot  leap  if  it  would.  Nature 
has  cemented  it  there,  or  the  goddess  Natura,  as  the 
old  Romans  would  say.  "  On  one  part  of  the  wall, 
where  the  white  sandstone  is  mixed  with  red,  is  a 
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gigantic  head  of  a  buffalo.  There  it  rests,  horns, 
ears,  nostrils,  and  all,  glowering  down  at  you,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  petrified  mammoth  buffalo's  head."  He 
seems  to  have  tried  to  break  through  the  wall  and 
invade  the  garden,  and,  his  head  getting  through, 
he  stuck  fast  at  the  shoulders.  Well  for  the  inhabit- 
ants that  he  did  not  succeed  in  passing  into  the  in- 
closure.  But  the  seal  succeeded  better,  and  got  his 
whole  body  in,  and  there  he  lies  on  that  high  point  of 
rock  looking  over  another  point  of  rock,  curiously 
interviewing  the  lady  who  sits  on  her  rocky  ped- 
estal in  silent  contemplation.  There  they  are  in 
plain  view ;  there  they  stay,  each  one  waiting  for 
the  other  to  leave,  but  neither  one  leaves.  They 
move  not,  nor  speak.  The  seal  peers  at  the  lady, 
and  the  lady  notices  him,  and  that  is  all.  The 
lady  is  petrified,  so  is  the  seal,  and  both  are 
nailed  to  the  spot.  The  seal  is  certainly  out  of 
his  element,  but  remains  quiet,  not  seeming  to 
desire  to  take  to  the  w^ater.  The  true  story  of  these 
formations,  who  can  tell?  In  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  all  the  shapes  are  curious  and  fantastic.  A 
giant's  face  is  seen  plainly  from  one  certain  stand- 
point. He  has  a  standing  collar  and  white  cravat, 
and  his  hair  forms  a  top-knot  on  the  crown  of  his 
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head,  and  his  lips  protrude,  as  if  he  were  angrj. 
His  arms  are  crossed  on  his  tremendous  breast,  and 
a  tree  is  growing  out  of  his  chest,  and  his  enormous 
legs  are  stowed  away  in  a  ledge  of  rocks.  He  has  a 
short  beard  from  his  ears  to  his  chin ;  but  his  upper 
lip  is  clean  shaven.  May  be  this  is  Hercules,  wlio 
remains  here  to  watch  the  threatening  buffalo. 
Phantoms  and  winged  lions  are  seen  in  this  won- 
derful garden,  and  strangely-distorted  effigies  reared 
upon  pedestals  and  shafts,  that  are  of  quite  another 
material,  but  which  have  been  turned  on  the  lathe 
of  the  tempest  to  true  cylindrical  grace.  One 
visitor  writes  as  follows :  "  I  saw  this  strange  and 
phantasmal  museum  afterward  at  night.  The  moon 
was  full  and  lent  to  the  scene  a  weird  and  indescrib- 
able effect.  There  were  two  of  us,  and  we  had 
ridden  over  with  perhaps  the  somewhat  romantic, 
if  not  morbid,  notion  that  the  garden  at  night 
would  be  invested  with  something  of  the  spell  of 
incantation.  We  were  not  disappointed.  After 
the  first  astonishment  due  to  the  ghostly  pranks,  the 
light  played  with  the  shifting  outlines  of  the  stony 
ghosts ;  a  sense  of  the  awful  unrealness  of  the  place 
stole  over  us.  It  was  impossible  to  divest  myself 
entirely   of  the   idea   that   those   grim   and   ghastly 
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effigies  of  things  unknown,  now  w^inking  and 
writhing  in  the  mysterious  liglit,  were  the  sym- 
bols, perhaps  the  manifestation,  of  some  arcane 
power. 

"The  very  silence  of  the  place  was  sepulchral, 
and  connected  with  it  the  ruin  of  ages.  The 
ponderous  shadow  of  the  great  wall  only  served 
where  its  masses  fell  to  intensify  the  lurking  ob- 
jects within  its  limit.  The  melancholy  bark  of 
a  coyote  far  up  the  mountain  sounded  like  the 
cry  of  a  soul  in  another  world.  I  recalled  the 
outre  lines  of  Poe's;  never  before  had  they  half 
the  significance : 

"  '  By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolan,  named  Night 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright ; 
I  have  reached  tliese  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule. 
From  a  wild,  weird  clime  sublime, 
Out  of  space  and  out  of  time.' 

"  These  monoliths  and  cromlechs  preserve  a  purely 
monumental  character,  such  as  is  befitting  pleasure- 
grounds." 

I  close  this  chapter  reluctantly.  I  have  shown  the 
reader  more  than  seven  wonders  in  this  new  State, 
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and  after  the  best  effort  at  description  in  language 
the  places  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

"  Anon  ten  thousand  shapes, 
Like  specters  troopiug  to  the  wizard's  call, 
Flit  swift   before  him :  tlie  eternal  heavens 
Disclose  their  splendors,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  binhs  unknown.     With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 
Their  different  forms;  now  blends  them,  now  divides, 
Enlarges,  and  extenuates  by  turns." 
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THE    GIANT  TREES,  CALIFORNIA. 

r7r\  WEITER  in  "  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine" 
^  ^  says :  ^'  The  mightiest  tree  that  has  yet  been 
found  now  lies  upon  the  ground,  and  fallen  as  it  lies, 
it  is  a  WONDER  still,"  Another  scholar  says  that 
''  exceeding  all  other  vegetable  forms  in  grandeur  are 
the  Giant  Pines  of  California.  ^  A  grove  of  these  trees, 
eighty-five  in  number,  is  scattered  over  an  area  of 
about  fifty  acres  near  the  head  of  the  Stanislaus  River. 
One  of  these  trees  was  cut  down  about  twelve  years 
ago  and  measured  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  in  length  and  ninety-five  feet  in  circumference. 
Its  age,  according  to  Dr.  Torry,  was  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  this  number  of  concentric 
layers  being  counted  in  a  cross  section  of  the  tree. 
Another,  not  far  distant,  towers  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred   and  fifty  feet,  and   measures   ninety-seven 

feet  in  circumference.     A  third,  four  hundred  feet 

« 

high,  has  a  circumference  of   one   hundred  and  ten 
13 
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feet.  It  lias  fallen  and  is  hollow  for  two  Inmdrecl  and 
fifty  feet  of  its  length,  and  throngh  the  hollo\v"  of  the 
trunk  a  man  can  ride  on  horseback  the  whole  dis- 
tance." 

S.  S.  Cornell  says:  ^-But  the  Mammoth  Tree  sm^- 
passes  in  size  all  other  trees  in  the  world." 

Dr.  William  Swinton  declares :  "  The  Calaveras 
Bigtree  Grove  contains  several  hundred  trees,  some 
of  which  are  three  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  at  the  base." 

The  diameter  across  the  stump  would,  therefore,  be 
forty  feet.  Such  a  tree  hollow,  with  a  shell  three  feet 
thick,  would  allow  a  man  to  ride  on  horseback 
through  it,  with  another  man  standing  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  still  the  upper  head  would  not  touch  within 
eighteen  feet. 

A  chamber  could  be  made  above  the  upper  rider's 
head  where  eight  bicycle  riders  could  try  their  speed 
side  by  side  and  all  would  have  room  enough  to  roll 
their  wheels.  Near  the  Centennial  Ground,  just  across 
the  street  from  the  main  building,  1  entered  a  round 
house  wdiich  was  a  section  of  one  of  these  giant  trees. 
It  stood  on  end,  and  the  "  house "  was  twenty -five  ^ 
feet  high.  I  was  ushered  Jn  through  a  large  door. 
There  was  a  large  room,  with  table  and  chair,  and  I 
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wrote  my  name  in  a  record  book  that  lay  on  the  table. 
In  this  room  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  United 
States  could  hold  session.  The  President  could  meet 
his  full  Cabinet  here,  and  the  New  York  State  Senate 
could  hold  its  sessions.  I  w^alked  around  the  "  build- 
ing "  outside,  and  changed  my  view^s  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  large  tree.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  de- 
struction or  mutilation  of  those  California  giants.  I 
would  say, 

**  Woodman,  spare  that  tree." 

In  order  to  the  production  of  such  marvels  of  vege- 
tation a  deep  rich  soil  is  requisite.  There  must  be 
the  proper  moisture,  and  after  all  the  circumstances 
which  produce  the  trees  have  availed,  and  the  trees 
stand  lofty  and  proud,  in  order  to  live  they  must, 
somehow,  escape  the  vandal  hatchet,  the  scorching 
fires  and  flood  and  whirlwind,  and  the  crushing 
snows  and  the  rending  lightning.  Worms  must  not 
gnaw  at  the  roots.  These  grand  trees  seem  to  have 
escaped  every  kind  of  destruction  and  have  lifted 
their  heads  vastly  above  the  ordinary  trees  around, 
growing  on  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  But 
civilization  has  commenced  to  hack  them  and  bleed 
them,  and  some  lie  prone  and  prostrate,  never  to  rise 
again.     One  that  was  sound   and  solid  to  the  very 
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heart  was  deliberately  laid  low.  But  as  it  toppled 
and  leaned  and  fell  it  uttered  a  terrible  groan  that 
made  the  ancient  mountains  reverberate.  The  trunk 
was  hewed  away,  on  the  upper  side,  until  a  span  of 
horses  and  carriage  could  be  driven  on  it  for  fifty- 
two  feet.  This  is  a  ten-pin  alley,  and  the  stump  has 
been  smoothed  off  and  is  used  as  a  floor  for  the 
saloon.  Here  travelers  and  visitors  who  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  may  rest  and  lunch. 

The  floor  does  not  shake  nor  sink  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  most  weighty.  The  Old  World  of  wonders, 
of  history  and  philosophy  and  song  and  chivalry  and 
war  and  wealth,  of  Olympic  games,  with  its  cedars  and 
oaks  and  sycamores  and  Balm  of  Gilead,  its  cypress 
and  fig  trees,  are  here  eclipsed.  The  balsam  and  the 
fig  trees  are  out-ranked  by  the  giants  of  the  N^ew 
World.  Sunny  climes,  balmy  breezes  and  warm  at- 
mosphere, rich  soil,  and  careful  cultivation  have 
failed,  every- where  in  the  Old  World,  to  produce  the 
like  of  our  California  Pines.  Historic  trees  that  have 
been  guarded  and  watched  with  care,  with  the  six 
thousand  years  of  time  to  send  down  their  roots  and 
send  up  their  trunks,  have  failed  to  produce  the 
equal  of  these  tall  pines  on  the  wild  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     These  have  survived  the  desolations 
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of  voicel^s  solitude,  tlie  fires  of  a  dry  and  thirsty  soil, 
the  wars  of  centuries,  and  the  wreck  of  ages. 

They  have  lived  on,  while  the  wild  birds  have  sung 
and  mourned  amid  their  lofty  branches,  and  the  wild 
beasts  have  contended  at  their  feet,  or  hid  themselves 
in  their  protecting  arms.  The  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
have  spent  their  life  and  beauty  and  have  gone  down 
to  dust,  and  left  the  ground  to  their  successors. 
Abraham's  Oak,  where  the  angels  were  entertained, 
has  surrendered  to  the  driving  winds.  The  fig-tree 
has  withered.  The  olive-trees  in  the  garden  of  sor- 
rows are  not  there  now,  but  the  visitor  looks  upon 
their  descendants,  while  age  after  age  these  giants 
have  shaken  the  snow  from  their  locks  and  cast 
their  shadows  toward  the  peaceful  ocean  and  tow^ard 
the  lordly  Sierras.  Grand  old  monarchs  of  the  forest ! 
I  love  you ;  I  wish  you  would  live  a  thousand  years 
more.  You  are  in  the  United  States  of  America 
now,  and  the  flag  will  protect  you  from  spoliation. 

"Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  cohimns;  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof;  thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth  and  forth  arose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They  in  thy  sun 
Budded  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  toward  heaven. 
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The  century-living  crow. 

Whose  birth  was  in  the  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till  at  last  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  mossy  and  tall  and  dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper." 

Seeds  of  these  mammoth  trees  have  been  taken  to 
the  old  country  and  planted  there,  and  the  young 
trees  grow  thriftily. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  National  Magazine " 
writes  eloquently,  as  follows  : 

"  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  be  in  that  quarter  of 
tlie  world  where  those  great  trees  grow,  in  Calaveras 
County,  California.  We  follow  the  course  of  an 
affluent  of  the  Stanislaus,  which  winds,  serpent-like 
and  with  many  an  eddy,  along  one  of  the  valleys  that 
penetrate  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Murphy's  we  come  to  a  circular  basin  seques- 
tered among  the  hills. 

"  Its  diameter  may  be  a  mile,  and  its  elevation  from 
four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
giants,  real  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as 
we  should  never  have  expected  to  see  in  these  jDOst 
diluvian  days.  Not  without  emotion  and  a  profound 
sense  of  admiration  do  we  gaze  upon  them. 

"  The  wind  blows  cold,  and  the  heights  around  are 
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covered  with  snow;  but  we  heed  not  tlic  blast;  the 
snow  brings  out  the  trees  in  better  relief ;  the  sight 
repays  us  for  all  our  fatigue,  and  makes  us  forget 
the  wearisome  returning  journey  yet  to  be  encount- 
ered. 

"  It  is  not  an  every-day  occurrence  to  stand  under 
the  shadow  of  trees  that  began  to  grow  about  the 
time  that  Hannibal  was  marching  victorious  upon 
Rome,  and  were  still  in  their  infancy  at  the  birth  of 
Christianity.  What  changes  have  come  over  the 
world,  how  many  empires  have  risen  und  fallen,  since 
first  their  branches  waved  in  the  breeze  !  There  thev 
stand,  living  witnesses  of  a  past  far  more  remote  than 
the  earliest  dawn  of  American  tradition.  The  small- 
est of  these  giants  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 

''  They  occupy  an  extent  of  about  fifty  acres  in  the 
basin  above  mentioned,  where  they  tower  above  all 
others  of  their  species.  The  tall  trees  among  the 
latter  appear  dwarfs  in  comparison.  Long  fringes  of 
yellow  moss  and  lichen  hang  around  their  proud 
trunks,  and  a  parasite  growing  from  their  roots,  a 
kind  of  hypopithys,  shoots  its  graceful  stems,  adorned 
with  bractea  and  rose-colored  flowers,  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet.  The  place  has  thus  the  double  charm  of 
beauty  and  magnificence. 
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"  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  giants 
are  a  kind  of  pine.  The  tops  of  some  are  broken  by 
the  weight  of  snow  which  in  winter  accumulates  on 
their  terminal  branches.  A  few  have  been  so  deeply 
hollowed  by  a  repeated  burning,  tliat  a  whole  family 
might  lodge,  with  all  their  household  gear,  in  the 
blackened  excavations.  The  bark  generally  is  marked 
by  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  pillars,  or  fluted  columns.  One  has  been 
stripped  of  its  bark  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  a  spiral  row  of  pegs  driven  in  forms  a  not  very 
safe  means  of  ascent  around  the  bare  portion,  yet  the 
tree  flourishes  above  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  neighboring  tavern  conducts  his  guests 
to  the  site  of  these  prodigies  of  vegetation,  and  tells 
their  names,  he,  in  most  instances,  having  been  sole 
sponsor. 

"  He  calls  attention  to  the  Big  Tree,  which  is,  or 
rather  was,  ninety-five  feet  in  circumference  and  three 
hundred  feet  high,  for  now  it  lies  prostrate,  a  monarch 
pulled  down  by  the  hands  of  republicans.  It  took  five 
men  twenty-five  days  to  fell  it.  They  drew  a  line  all 
round  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  along  this 
they  bored  holes  close  together  to  the  very  center  of 
the  stem  with  an  enormous  auger,  so  that  the  tree. 
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losing  its  equilibrium,  at  last  fell  with  a  shock  that 
echoed  like  thunder  among  the  hills.  Three  weeks 
more  were  spent  in  stripping  off  the  bark,  for  a 
length  of  fifty-two  feet  only.  This  is  the  bowling- 
alley  already  referred  to. 

"  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
Big  Tree,  we  are  next  conducted  to  the  Miner's  Cab- 
in, which  stands  three  hundred  feet  high  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference. 

"The  Old  Bachelor  is  next  in  order.  The  Hermit, 
so  named  from  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
a  handsome  fellow,  with  one  side  of  his  trunk 
scorched,  containing,  however,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  a  knowing  lumber  merchant,  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  timber. 

"  Then  we  have  the  Husband  and  Wife,  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  leaning  toward 
each  other,  at  the  summit ;  and  the  Three  Sisters, 
growing  apparently  from  the  same  root,  a  remarka- 
bly fine  group,  the  '  three  graces — Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.'  They  are  all  three  hundred  feet  high  and 
ninety-two  in  girth,  and  the  middle  one  has  not  a 
branch  below  two  hundred  feet.  Farther  on  the 
Mother  and  Son  attract  attention,  the  lady  being 
three  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet   high,  and  the 
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youth  three  hundred.  Perhaps  he  has  not  done 
growing. 

"  In  girth  they  are  both  alike  ninety-three  feet. 
Then  the  Siamese  Twins  and  their  guardian,  the  Old 
Maid,  like  the  Bachelor,  isolated,  but  her  head  is 
bald,  and  the  Bride  of  California,  the  Beauty  of 
the  Forest,  Master  Shelby,  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
This  latter  has  a  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk 
large  enough  to  seat  twenty-five  persons,  to  which 
you  enter  through  a  gap  ten  feet  high  and  two  feet 
wide.  The  tree  through  which  a  man  can  ride  on 
horseback  is  named  the  Horseback  Ride. 

"The  Family  Group  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  comprises  tw^enty-six  trees,  among  which 
are  seen  Father,  Mother,  and  twenty-four  Children. 
The  Father  lost  his  perpendicular  years  ago,  and 
then  this  family  group  w^as  ^Dewy  with  Nature's 
tear-drops,'  '  grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er 
grieves,'  over  tlie  prostrate  patriarcli  of  the  family. 
His  trunk  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. He  was,  when  in  his  prime,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  The  portion  which  remains  is  hol- 
low throughout,  and  partly  '  buried '  in  the  soil, 
while  from  underneath  bursts  a  perennial  spring, 
which  it  covered  in  its  fall.     The  Mother  is  three 
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hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  high  and  ninety- one 
in  girth.     The  Children  are  not  quite  so  large. 

"  These  fifty  acres  of  trees  are  called  the  Mam- 
moth Grove. 

"  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  appears  to  be 
more  elastic  than  any  other  yet  known.  It  has, 
moreover,  the  property  of  not  splitting  in  the  sun, 
and  is  but  little  liable  to  decay.  The  branches  are 
short,  and  the  foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  juniper. 
It  is  considered  remarkable  that  so  large  a  tree 
should  bear  such  small  spines  and  cones  no  bigger 
than  a  hen's  egg. 

"  Why  these  trees  should  be  confined  to  this  par- 
ticular spot  is  a  question  often  asked ;  but  the  fact  is, 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
particularly  in  the  pass  leading  to  Carson  Yalley, 
though  not  in  such  numbers,  nor  of  so  great  dimen- 
sions. The  difference  is  charged  to  the  destructive 
propensities  of  the  Indians." 

These  stupendous  trees  are  the  kings  and  queens 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  have  been  crowned 
by  Nature's  hand.  Their  whole  mien  shows  royalty. 
They  are  lords  unrivaled,  the  real  aristocracy  of  veg- 
etation ;  they  are  veterans  in  age  and  herculean  in 
strength  ;  they  have  stood  the  storms  of  ages.     Noth- 
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ing    that   grows    can    approach    them    in    size    and 
height. 

They  are  not  monstrosities  or  freaks  of  nature,  but 
giants,  graceful  and  grand ;  tall,  erect,  and  exactly 
proportioned.  With  them  Nature  has  done  her 
grandest  in  a  regular  line  of  production,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  toward  then;,  and  hon- 
ors are  laid  at  their  feet.  They  carry  scars,  but  not 
as  criminals.  There  is  nothing  unworthy  in  them. 
They  have  never  harmed  any  one,  nor  have  they 
ever  provoked  an  attack.  They  say,  "  Let  us  have 
peace."  They  grow  at  the  behest  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect, and  thrive  according  to  his  command,  which 
went  forth  on  the  third  morning  of  creation,  when 
"the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  was  in  itself."  The  trees  yielded  the  forbidden 
fruit,  but  took  no  part  in  the  plucking  and  eating  of 
it,  so  they  do  not  share  in  the  guilt  which  the  world 
became  involved  in.  The  seed  produces  trees  after 
its  kind  since  the  fall,  as  was  commanded  before  the 
transgression.  These  monarchs  of  the  forest  rule 
over  a  whole  world  of  subjects  all  over  two  hemi- 
spheres. The  ocean  does  not  divide  tlieir  empire. 
No  State,  barbarous  or  civilized,  has  endeavored  to 
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uncrown  these  lordly  rulers.  The  oak  and  cedar  and 
fir  and  the  lordly  sycamore  uncover  before  these  un- 
challenged monarchs. 

They  yield  their  subjects  to  the  dominion  of  man, 
as  was  ordered  in  the  beginning,  and  through  all  the 
ages  men  have  used  the  trees  for  their  convenience 
and  profit.  Here  we  have  in  the  domain  of  trees 
and  forests  one  of  the  great  sources  of  human  wealth, 
comfort,  and  adornment. 

The  world  of  buildings,  great  and  small,  fi'om  the 
great  temple  and  cathedral,  with  dome  and  pilaster, 
w^ith  column  and  minaret,  to  the  log  cabin  by  the 
hill-side,  has  made  its  demand  on  the  forest  kingdom 
for  its  main  material.  Every  barn  and  shed  and 
hovel  and  store  and  mill  depends  on  the  vegetable 
domain  for  its  existence.  Whole  cities — in  fact,  all 
the  cities,  ancient  and  modern,  the  world  over — have 
come  from  the  trunks  of  trees  prostrated  by  the 
woodman's  ax.  Every  ship  and  steamer,  from  the 
historic  ark  which  rested  on  Ararat  to  the  ever-re- 
nowned "  Great  Eastern,"  which  floated  the  wondrous 
coils  of  the  more  wondrous  cable,  have  sailed  because 
trees  have  grown.  The  grand  old  forests,  where 
poets  have  found  their  loftiest  inspirations,  w^here 
lovers  have  w^alked,  and  the  weary  have  been  shel- 
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tered,  have  yielded  the  beautiful  and  most  graceful 
members  of  their  family  for  the  fishing-boat,  the 
merchant  ship,  and  the  terrible  steamer  of  war. 

These  giant  kings  have  stood  quietly  while  the 
prostrate  trunks  of  their  children  have  been  pressed 
under  the  wheels  of  every  car  whose  burdens  have 
been  transported  over  all  countries  where  railroads 
have  trailed  their  track  on  plain  and  mountain.  The 
foundations  of  the  tracks  are  wood,  the  cars  are  wood ; 
the  trailing,  thundering,  everlasting  freight  trains 
have  been  dragged  from  the  forests.  The  palace  cars, 
sleepers,  and  dining-room  cars  and  parlors,  are  wood 
from  all  forests ;  some  of  it  comes  from  over  the  sea, 
some  from  where  ''  spicy  breezes  blow  soft  o'er  Cey- 
lon's isle,"  and  some  from  where  the  palm-tree  waves. 
The  bridges  are  hacked  out  of  the  vitals  *of  this  great 
forest  domain.  And  the  implements  used  by  the 
great  construction  forces  are  mainly  the  product  of 
the  romantic  woods.  The  carriages  and  their  roll- 
ing wheels;  the  phaetons,  express  w^agons,  busses, 
hacks,  and  the  sleighs  that  glide  over  the  snow  and 
ice,  the  sled  of  the  youth  and  the  wheelbarrow  of  the 
miner,  lay  the  trees  under  tribute  for  their  existence. 
The  implements  of  industry  and  husbandry  are  the 
results  of  hewing  away  at  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the 
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stately  elm,  and  the  lofty  pine,  and  cucumber,  and 
tulip-tree.  The  toy-blocks,  where  the  little  children 
ply  their  games,  the  jumping-jacks  and  air-guns,  have 
all  come  from  the  mountain-side,  where  the  lordly 
ti'unk  has  crashed  down  at  the  call  of  the  lumber- 
man's ax.  And  the  mill  itself,  where  the  mutations 
and  manipulations  go  on  that  make  from  the  tree  the 
child's  toy,  come  from  the  same  mountain-side. 

The  cane  on  which  the  old  man  leans  and  on  which 
the  young  man  sports  comes  from  China,  Japan,  Leb- 
anon, Ceylon,  or  Switzerland,  or  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ains, or  from  the  groves  where  we  are  shaded  from 
the  noonday  heat.  The  furniture  which  adorns  the 
houses  of  rich  and  poor,  the  little  wheels  that  roll 
under  the  sleeping  child,  the  cradle,  and  trundle-bed, 
the  chair,  table,  bureau,  and  sewing  machine,  have 
been  snailed  down  the  mountain-side,  floated  in  water 
and  mud,  ripped  and  slashed  by  the  deathly  buzz-saw, 
trailed  across  a  continent  on  thundering  cars,  baked 
,  in  ovens  and  kilns.  The  mahogany  and  lignum-vitae, 
or  wood  of  life,  the  ebony  and  holly  and  native  walnut, 
chestnut  and  ash,  have  been  torn  from  their  native 
homes,  and  by  ox-power,  horse-power,  mule-power, 
steam-power,  and  water-power,  have  passed  through 
these  ordeals ;  and  ,now  w^e  use  them  every  day,  and 
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cannot  tell  the  history  or  nativity,  birth  or  age,  of  one 
of  them,  nor  any  part  of  one  of  them.  Tell  me,  who 
can,  when  one  single  picture-frame  in  your  parlor 
began  to  sprout  and  grow,  or  when  one  part  of  one 
car  that  passes  your  track  first  waved  as  a  sprig  in 
the  breeze,  or  whether  its  native  home  was  mountain 
or  hill  or  valley,  by  the  equator  or  the  tropics.  These 
California  giants  preside  over  the  great  kingdom  of 
the  world.  You  rise  in  the  morning  from  your  bed 
of  wood  ;  you  step  on  your  floor  of  wood  ;  the  wooden 
tiles  shelter  you  from  the  storm  ;  you  kindle  your  fire 
with  wood  ;  you  eat  at  your  table  of  wood ;  you  brush 
your  hair  and  sweep  your  rooms  with  wood  ;  you 
walk  on  plank  of  wood  to  visit  j^our  neighbor ;  your 
children  sit  in  a  school-room  of  wood,  and  you  wor- 
ship in  your  wooden  pew.  In  fact,  the  big  trees 
have  yielded  up  their  whole  realm  to  man's  service. 
They  grow  on,  and  their  children  grow  on,  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  oncoming  generations.  The 
growth  of  the  forests  is  too  wonderful  to  compute. 
Plere  the  student  of  nature  never  intrudes.  He  may 
compute  the  age  of  a  mountain  and  by  it  the  age  of 
the  world  after  digging  in  rock  and  mud,  but  he 
never  essays  to  answer  the  enigma,  ''  What  is  the  an- 
nual growth  of  the  forests  of  the  world  ? " 
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These  great  temples  of  the  Pacific  coast  make  no 
answer  to  the  question,  still  they  grow  on,  and  their 
whole  kingdom  grows  on,  and  the  supplies  will  be 
forthcoming.  The  oil  and  coal  and  silver  and  gold 
may  yield  their  last  ounce  in  the  long  oncoming  cent- 
uries, but  the  trees  will  grow  till  the  last  cargo  has 
run  into  port  and  the  wdieels  roll  "  nevermore."  I 
look  over  the  world  to-day,  and  I  behold  the  thou- 
sands of  implements  that  scrape  and  dig  and  roll  and 
clatter,  on  meadow  and  prairie,  along  hill-side  and 
mountain-base ;  the  drills  and  mowers  and  reapers 
and  rakers  and  transporting  wagons,  and  thrashers 
and  cleansers  and  flouring  mills,  and  barrels  that, 
being  packed  full,  are  rolled  to  the  wharves  and 
depots  and  into  our  houses,  and  I  get  a  faint  idea 
of  the  wealtli  in  the  echoing  woods,  w^here  the  wild 
birds  have  sung,  and  where  the  swift-footed  deer  has 
''  waved  his  woody  head,"  and  tlie  lofty  antlers  have 
brushed  the  dew  from  bush  and  sprig. 

The  great   trees   of   Calaveras  need  not   be   torn 

from  their  stumps,  for  there  is  a  supply  for  all  the 

demands  of  human  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 

supply   w^ill    continue,   because    there   is   unceasing 

growth. 

When  one  oak  is  gone  another  starts  up  to  take  its 
14 
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place.  I  behold  tlie  world  to-day,  and  fences  encircle 
the  separate  fields,  and  these  fences  are  trees,  from 
the  rooty-pine  stump  to  the  painted  picket  around 
the  wealthy  man's  door-yard.  Nature  has  furnished 
the  supply  and  the  recuperation  that  make  these 
conveniences  possible.  The  gates  that  sw^ing  where 
lovers  meet  and  part  have  been  slid  down  the  mount- 
ain log-way,  rafted  and  run  on  the  winding  river, 
riddled  in  the  planing  mill,  and  now  they  keep  the 
unwelcome  out,  and  let  the  welcome  in.  Wood  is 
kmg  the  world  over  ;  it  has  universal  empire,  and 
these  wonderful  pines  are  the  towering  lords  in  this 
universal  empire.  The  forests  and  groves  are  souglit 
for,  where  there  are  days  and  weeks  of  real  enjoy- 
ment, not  only  by  the  leopard,  the  hyena,  the  rac- 
coon, and  the  singing  birds ;  but  the  aged  man,  the 
youth,  and  the  children  spend  their  happiest  hours 
in  those  shaded  retreats.  The  birds  are  rocked  by 
the  breezes  in  their  nests,  in  the  upper  chambers  of 
the  tall  oak  and  pine.  The  smaller  animals  have 
their  w^ell-furnished  granaries  in  the  hollow  trunks, 
and  high  up  from  the  earth,  where  thieves  cannot^ 
break  through  and  steal,  they  chatter  and  eat  and  feast 
and  laugh ;  while  without,  above  and  below,  the  tem- 
pest rages  and  the  snow  falls.     And  men  and  women 
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seek  the  groves  and  woods  by  the  thousands  for  rec- 
reation and  worship.  There  the  trees  are  guarded 
and  defended  from  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  and 
every  one  is  forbidden  the  cutting  or  mutilation  of 
the  trees,  whose  branches  and  leaves  are  a  refreshing 
shade  from  the  fervid  summer  rays.  But  in  otlier 
groves  the  ax  resounds,  the  sturdy  oak  comes  crash- 
ing down,  bringing  with  it  the  home  which  has  been 
made  in  the  upper  branches.  The  unfledged  occu- 
pants sink  to  a  premature  death,  and  the  parents, 
whose  unflagging  industry  has  built  the  soft  bed, 
flutter  and  shriek  above ;  and  how  few  in  such  a 
catastrophe  have  the  feehngs  that  Robert  Burns  had 
when  his  plowshare  tore  up  the  mole's  nest.  But 
the  ax  and  saw  must  do  their  work.  The  necessities 
of  man  demand  the  timber  and  the  wood.  Wood  is 
king.  The  saw  must  run,  the  rafts  nmst  run,  the 
cars  must  run,  and  the  sliips  must  sail. 

One  author  says  that  the  forests  of  the  Amazon 
have  a  hundred  kinds  of  palm-trees,  w^hich  supply 
the  native  inhabitants  with  nearly  all  they  want. 
"  Their  fruit  furnishes  him  food  in  abundance.  He 
builds  his  hut  and  floors  it  with  their  wood,  and  he 
thatches  it  with  their  leaves.  From  the  trunks  of 
some  he  forms  his  canoes ;  from  others  he  gets  oil, 
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wax,  cord,  thread,  mats,  baskets,  arrows,  and  a  drink 
that  serves  him  for  wine.  The  caoutchouc-tree  is 
the  name  for  what  we  call  the  India  rubber-tree. 
This  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trees,  and  in  the 
gashes  placing  little  clay  cups,  into  which  the  sap  of 
the  tree  runs.  When  this  juice  has  been  thickened 
and  passed  through  the  black  smoke  of  a  fire,  made 
of  palm  nuts,  it  is  ready  to  be  sold."  The  tree  then 
yields  fruit  enough  to  feed  the  entire  population  and 
furnish  the  rubber-gum  for  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  still  the  tree  grows  on  in  health  and  perfection 
until  the  wood  is  demanded  for  the  lumber  marts. 
So  our  grand  old  maple,  which  shades  the  ave- 
nues of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  lifts  its  manly 
form  among  the  forest  trees  of  the  temperate  zone,  . 
yields  the  juice  from  its  wounds  that  produces  the 

sacharine  luxury, 

* 

*'  Surpassing  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips." 

The  timber  is  just  as  valuable  and  its  shade  just  as 
cooling  as  though  it  had  never  yielded  any  of  its  life- 
current.  Vast  quantities  of  furniture  come  from 
these  lovely  trees ;  very  much  of  it  being  ornamental 
in  curling  and  mottled  grains. 

The   fruit-bearing  trees  alone    \xk  the  matter  of 
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annual  fruit  furnish  a  great  share  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  apple,  the  peach,  the 
plumb,  the  pear,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  tlie 
apricot,  and  the  banana,  crowd  all  our  markets  w^ith 
their  best  supplies.  The  cocoa,  pine-apple,  and 
bread-fruit  are  luxuries  sought  after  by  civilized  and 
savage  alike. 

These  giant  trees  on  the  Pacific  shore  stand  at  the 
head  of  all,  and  the  wealth  of  their  domain  cannot 
be  enumerated.  The  wealth  in  trees  in  the  item  of 
fuel  alone  is  probably  more  than  the  wealth  of  all 
the  grain  that  grows.  The  old  fire-places  and  the 
modern  stoves  are  mostly  supplied  by  wood ;  many 
of  the  engines  and  locomotives  use  the  standard 
fuel.  Thousands  of  acres  of  heavy  timber  have  been 
burned  with  no  other  object  than  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way ;  and  now  the  demand  for  fuel  is  constant  and 
pressing  and  increasing.  And  there  is  no  lack,  for 
the  supply  of  nature  is  lavish  and  inexhaustible.  One 
of  these  California  trees  w^ould  be  worth  eight  thon- 
sand  seven  hundred  dollars  to  cut  into  lumber;  and 
this  occupies  only  four  rods  of  ground.  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  can  thus 
grow  on  an  acre.  William  Taylor  says  these  giant 
trees  are  the  largest  the  Lord  ever  built. 
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The  Maraposa  grove  of  these  trees  is  not  far  from 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  has  been  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  State  law.  ''Scribner's  Mao^azine"  mves  a 
vivid  description:  "We  are  soon  in  the  Mariposa 
grove.  Who  can  picture,  in  language  or  on  canvas, 
the  thrilling  and  intense  surprise  when  the  eye  first 
looks  upon  this  marvelous  scene  !  Long  vistas  of  for- 
est shades  formed  by  immense  trunks  of  trees  stretch 
far  away,  now  arched  by  the  overhanging  branches  of 
the  lofty  taxodiums,  then  by  the  drooping  boughs  of 
the  white-blossomed  dogwood,  while  one  hears  ever 
the  mysterious  moaning  and  whispering  of  the  great 
pines  and  firs. 

"  I  have  not  met  a  single  person  this  side  of  the 
continent  who  believes  the  literal  truth  which  travelers 
tell  about  these  marvelous  giants.  People  sometimes 
think  they  do,  but  that  is  only  because  they  fail  to 
realize  the  proposition.  They  have  no  concrete  idea 
of  how  the  asserted  proportions  look.  We  rode 
through  one  tree  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  feet.  A  group  of  these  trees  is  appropriately 
called  the  Graces. 

"  One  mighty  tree,  that  had  fallen  by  fire  and  been 
burned  out,  into  which  we  walked  for  a  long  distance, 
we  found  to  be  inhabited.     A  grizzly  had  made  his 
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nest  there.  In  the  langnage  of  another,  '  It  is  charred, 
and  time  has  stripped  it  of  its  heavy  bark.' 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  its  vigor,  with  its 
bark  on,  it  was  forty  feet  in  diameter,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  Only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  trunk  remains,  yet  the 
cavity  where  it  fell  is  still  a  large  hollow  beyond  the 
portion  burned  off,  and  upon  pacing  it,  measuring 
fi^om  the  root,  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces,  and 
estimating  the  branches,  the  tree  must  have  been  four 
hundred  feet  high." 

The  brilliant  and  thrilling  description  given  in 
Appleton's  "  Picturesque  American  "  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here : 

''  The  first  tliat  was  known  of  the  big  trees  was  in 
the  spring  of  1852,  when  a  hunter  discovered  what 
is  now  called  the  Calaveras  grove.  He  could  get  no 
one  to  believe  his  story,  and  had  to  resort  to  a  trick 
to  get  any  of  his  companions  to  go  with  him  to  the 
trees  so  as  to  verify  his  statements.  In  1853  an 
English  botanist  published  a  scientific  description  and 
designated  the  tree  as  the  '  Wellingtonia  Gigantea.'  In 
1854  an  eminent  French  botanist,  M.  Decasne,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Societe  Botanique  de  France,  pre- 
sented specimens  of  the  big  trees  and  redwood  that 
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he  liad  received  from  the  Consular  Agent  of  France 
at  San  Francisco.  He  named  the  trees  '  Sequoia 
Gigantea.'  Sequoia  was  an  American  Indian  cliief 
of  considerable  fame  and  literary  attainments.  This 
name  seemed  proper  for  an  American  tree.  So  the 
name  of  the  grand  old  hero  of  Waterloo — Welling- 
ton— was  superseded  by  the  other.  So  far  as  is  yet 
known  there  are  but  eight  distinct  groves  of  the  big 
trees.  They  are  very  limited  in  range  and  seem  to 
belong  exclusively  to  California.  They  form  groves 
largely  intermixed  with  other  trees  very  little  below 
five  thousand,  and  never  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  A  few  miles  south  of  Mariposa 
grove,  the  Sequoias  seem  to  have  found  a  more  con- 
genial home,  and  may  be  found  of  all  ages  and  sizes 
from  the  seedling  up.  A  mill  at  this  place  saws 
them  into  lumber.  This  mill  is  not  at  the  groves,  but 
miles  distant  from  them,  and  does  not  cut  the  mam- 
moth trees,  but  those  of  the  ordinary  size. 

"  The  tallest  Sequoia  overtops  Trinity  Church  spire, 
in  New  York,  by  forty  feet,  and  is  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  cross  surmounting  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
the  '  Eternal  City.' 

"  The  greatest  in  diameter  in  the  Mariposa  grove 
is  the  '  Grizzly  Giant.'     Clarence  King  describes  one 
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he  saw  in  the  forest,  a  slowly  tapering  regularly 
round  column  of  about  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  tlie 
base,  and  rising  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet. 
The  ride  from  Clarke's  Kanch  to  the  grove  is  less  than 
four  miles.  So,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  started 
for  a  day  of  picnic  and  sketching.  The  trail  was 
well-worn  and  easy,  the  air  gloriously  pure,  and  the 
forest  delightful.  It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the 
confusion  of  sentiment  and  impatience  that  possessed 
me  as  I  rode  along,  peering  anxiously  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  wood  for  the  first  glimpse  into  the 
vast  portals  of  the  grand  old  grove.  Memory  recalled 
the  solemn  gloom  of  a  hemlock  forest  among  the 
Catskill  Mountains  ;  if  that  was  dark,  then  surely  this 
must  be  savage ;  if  that  was  solemn,  then  this  must 
be  awful.  To  me  the  sighing  of  summer  breezes 
through  those  high  tops  would  be  the  ghostly  echo  of 
wild  storms  that  had  done  battle  with  them  for 
hundreds  of  years,  inarticulate  with  the  lore  of  dead 
ages.  Their  moans  would  breathe  the  sad  history  of 
centuries  past.  Their  towering  heads,  with  scarce 
perceptible  nod,  would  tell  of  Goths  and  Yandals  that 
scourged  Europe  when  they  were  young.  Of  '  King 
Arthur  and  his  Kound  Table '  while  yet  they  were  in 
the  vigor  of  their  early  maturity,  and  of  Mohammed 
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and  his  wars  written  upon  the  page  of  history  before 
their  limbs  creaked  with  age.  They  might  whisper 
something  of  lost  races  on  this  continent,  or  the  ad- 
vent of  the  red  man.  To  them  Columbus  would  be 
a  matter  of  yesterday,  and  our  Revolutionary  War  a 
scarce  noticeable  thing  of  to-day.  The  guide  shouts, 
'  There  is  a  big  tree.'  What !  are  we  so  near  the 
sacred  precincts  ?  Where  is  the  atmosphere  of  awe  ? 
Where  the  elements  that  were  to  hush  the  voice  and 
fill  the  whole  being  with  reverential  exaltation  ? 
There  was  the  first  big  tree,  sunlight  sparkling  all 
over  its  cinnamon  colored  trunk,  and  I  was  ready  to 
shout,  and,  spurring  my  prosaic  beast,  to  rush  with 
the  rest  in  a  graceless  scramble  to  be  first  to  reach  his 
majesty's  foot.  Unsought  emotions  have  welled  up 
since  at  thought  of  that  day. 

"  There  was  no  gloomily  grand  grove  ;  there  was 
no  profound  recesses.  The  great  trees  stood  widely 
apart,  with  many  pines  and  firs  interspersed,  and  sun- 
light streaming  down  through  all  and  over  all. 
I  wandered  about,  and  it  was  not  until  after  I  had 
been  among  them  for  hours,  and  had  sketched  two 
or  three,  that  their  true  proportion  loomed  upon  my 
understanding.  Then  I  wondered  at  the  practical  man 
who  was  '  pacing  off '  the  diameter  of  the  '  Grizzly 
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Giant,'  and  at  tlie  woman  who  had  brouglit  with  her 
a  piece  of  twine  to  verify  the  oft-told  story  of  size. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  size  or 
height  until  getting  at  a  distance  where  the  whole 
tree  may  be  seen.  A  mounted  figure  takes  position 
at  the  base,  thus  establishing  an  initial  point  of  com- 
putation. In  form  they  are  often  savagely  gaunt- 
their  respiratory  apparatus  of  foliage  being  remark, 
ably  small  in  proportion  to  their  tower-like  trunks. 
The  bark  is  very  light  and  fibrous,  like  the  outer 
sheath  of  a  cocoa-nut,  of  a  singular  cinnamon  color, 
and  running  in  great  ridges  that  vary  from  ten  inches 
to  three  feet  in  thickness,  some  trunks  appearing 
quite  smooth. 

"  The  practice  that  herders  and  Indians  used  to  fol- 
low of  burning  the  undergrowth  through  the  woods, 
is  now  forbidden  by  law.  The  trees  have  been  some- 
what injured  in  this  w^ay. 

'^  On  an  area  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  by 
two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  there  are  just  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  sequoias  ;  not  more  than 
twenty  are  over  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  trail, 
or  path,  lies  through  the  hollow  section  of  one  that 
has  fallen  and  been  burned  out.  An  ordinary-sized 
man  sitting  upon  a   horse  can   but  touch  with  his 
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knuckles  the  blackened  arch  overhead.  This  is  in 
the  Mariposa  grove,  near  Yosemite. 

'''  The  afternoon  came.  The  novelty  of  first  ac- 
quaintance vi^as  wearing  off,  and  the  true  grandeur  of 
proportions  was  developing  with  fascinating  rapidity. 
The  spirit  was  groaning  within  me  that  pencil  and 
color  in  my  liands  were  so  weak. 

"  Guides,  hunters,  and  dogs  loiter  about ;  horses 
wait  in  groups  saddled  and  bridled ;  uneasy  travelers 
flit  here  and  there ;  and  an  air  of  business  generally 
possesses  the  place  in  spite  of  the  close,  hedging, 
heavy  timber  that  brings  the  air  of  the  primeval  wil- 
derness to  the  very  doors.'' 

Thus  the  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit 
these  giants  with  wonder  and  awe. 

The  writer,  with  pen  and  ink,  stands  before  them 
and  falters,  for  he  cannot  describe  them.  The  artist 
becomes  lost  in  his  coloring,  and  declares  that  no 
brush  can  portray  the  half  of  the  reality. 

The  traveler  from  a  distance  comes  with  fairly 
dancing  heart  into  the  region  of  these  marvelous 
trees,  and  fairly  runs  to  get  a  sight  of  them.  He 
lingers  among  them  half-intoxicated,  and  finally  drags 
himself  reluctantly  away.  The  botanist  comes  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  finds  a  new  item 
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to  startle  the  world,  and  fill  another  volume.  The 
moralist,  whose  instructor  is  Nature,  visits  them,  and 
learns  a  valuable  lesson. 

*  ^Nature  is  man's  teacher.     She  unfolds 
Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eyes, 

Illumes  his  mind ; 
An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds 

Of  her  existence.'* 

"  The  seed,  the  tiny  thing,  may  find 

Its  way  into  the  soil  at  length, 
Thence  bursting  from  its  embryo  bed 

Send  up  a  tree  of  stalwart  strength, 
Whose  limbs,  mayhap,  will  flaunt  their  blooms 

And  shower  rich  fruitage  on  the  wind, 
Spreading  the  while  a  grateful  shade 

For  bird  and  beast  and  human  kind." 

In  a  little  volume,  entitled  ^'Across  the  Continent," 
J.  H.  Kedsecker  gives,  in  detail,  an  account  of  a 
grand  excursion  to  California ;  and,  having  been  fur- 
nished a  copy  by  one  of  the  party,  R.  W.  Clinton, 
Esq.,  of  Newark  Yalley,  N.  Y.,  I  will  here  relate 
what  occurred  to  some  of  the  party  on  one  dark  night 
while  they  were  interviewing  the  big  trees.  It  oc- 
curred in  1879.  The  excursion  was  in  the  interest 
of  Sunday-school  work.  The  party  were  returning 
from  Yosemite  Yalley  by  way  of  Clarke's  Ranch,  and 
turned  aside  several  miles  to  see  the  famous  trees : 
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"  Though  it  was  late  we  determined  to  go  and 
see  the  big  trees.  Mr.  Washburne  protested  sliglitly  ; 
but  getting  the  coach  ready  seven  of  our  party  got 
in  it,  while  two  of  us  went  on.  horseback.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  trees  is  about  five  miles.  We  saw  them, 
had  quite  an  adventure,  and  saw  very  much  more 
than  was  in  the  original  programme. 

"  We  got  as  far  as  the  Grizzly  Giant,  an  old  veteran 
of  the  forest  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
and  one  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  passing  very 
many  others  on  our  way,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder 
climbed  upon  the  fallen  monarch,  a  tree  of  immense 
size  fast  going  to  decay.  It  was  growing  late,  and 
we  urged  a  return,  but  the  driver  wanted  to  take  us 
through  the  big  tree,  w^hich  is  so  large  they  drive  a 
four-horse  stage  through  it.  We  went,  we  saw,  and 
were  satisfied  that  going  to  see  the  big  trees  in  the 
evening  is  not  the  best  time.  Your  correspondent, 
who  was  on  horseback,  started  for  Clarke's,  hoping  the 
stage  would  follow.  Night  came  on,  and  night  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  with  the  sequoias  and  tall 
yellow  and  sugar  pines,  means  darkness  intensified. 
Urging  the  horse  forward  into  the  darkness,  the  miles 
were  passed  over  slowly.  Would  I  ever  get  out?  Were 
there  any  grizzly  bears  about  ?    These  were  questions 
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that,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  would  not  down  at  one's 
bidding.  Presently  hallooing  was  heard  and  quickly 
responded  to,  supposing  it  carae  from  the  party  in  the 
stage.  Soon  two  horsemen  with  lanterns  galloped 
around  a  curve  in  the  road,  inquired  for  the  stage, 
gave  directions  about  the  road,  and  vanished  in  the 
darkness.  Plodding  forward,  at  last  I  saw  the  glim- 
mering of  the  lights  in  the  hotel,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  distant,  and  striking  a  match  found  it  was 
half  past  nine  o'clock.  I  wound  my  way  around  the 
curves  on  this  wonderfully  crooked  road,  and  one 
hour  later  drew  rein  in  front  of  Clarke's.  But  the 
stage  did  not  come.  What  of  them?  Mr.  Wasli- 
burne  grew  anxious,  sent  out  more  men  with  lan- 
terns, and  at  ten  minutes  after  one  o'clock  we  were 
rejoiced  to  see  them  return  in  safety.  The  driver  in 
the  darkness  drove  around  a  circle  in  the  road  and 
through  the  tree  some  half-dozen  times.  At  last,  get- 
ting out  of  this,  he  found  his  way  down  the  mount- 
ain some  distance,  when  the  horses  got  off  the  road, 
the  stage  was  nearly  upset,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
get  out,  unhitch  the  horses,  and  get  them  back  into 
the  road.  Farther  progress  in  the  darkness  was  im- 
possible, and,  concluding  they  w^ould  have  to  remain 
in  the  mountain  all  night,  they  had  built  a  camp- 
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fire,  and  were  preparing  to  make  the  best  of  their 
unpleasant  situation. " 

Thus  they  were  found,  like  the  babes  in  the  wood, 
by  the  rescuing  party,  and  safely  guided  to  the  hotel. 
There  were  four  ladies  in  the  party,  and  they  acted 
bravely  under  such   trying   circumstances.      It  was 

an  adventure  at  the  big  tree  which  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

"While  gathered  round  the  camp-fire  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Yalley,  Professor  Muir,  by  request,  gave  us  a 
description  of  the  big  trees.  The  groves  are  all 
found  between  latitude  36  and  38,  and  never  below 
five  thousand  nor  above  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  eight  groves  of  these  trees  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains — the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus, 
Merced,  Mariposa,  Fresno,  King's  River,  North  Fork 
of  the  Tule  River,  and  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tule 
River.  They  were  the  first  trees  to  grow  after  the 
snow  and  ice  had  disappeared,  and  naturally  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  best  soil  and  most  favorable 
situations.  Their  age  has  been  variously  estimated. 
Wherever  they  are  found  streams  of  water  are  abun- 
dant, and  some  scientists  have  attributed  their  im- 
mense growth  to  the  abundance  of  water;  but  the 
w^ater  is  the  result  of  the  trees.     The  spongy  char- 
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acter  of  the  bark — we  have  seen  it  over  two  feet  in 
thickness — and  the  innumerable  roots  are  admirably 
adapted  to  holding  the  water,  and  what  has  been 
taken  for  the  cause,  is  only  the  effect  of  their  size. 
Professor  Muir  has  been  in  intimate  communion  with 
Nature  for  years.  He  has  laid  his  head  close  to  her 
beating  heart,  and  his  conclusions  are  the  result  of 
careful  and  thorough  investigation. 

The  Mariposa  grove  is  the  largest,  containing 
about  three  hundred  trees,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  State.  The  (klaveras  grove  is  kept  in  better 
condition,  we  are  told,  than  any  other,  and  has  an 
excellent  hotel  in  the  grove.  The  trees,  too,  are  of 
greater  altitude,  being  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
high,  but  are  smaller  in  circumference.  In  the  Mari- 
posa grove  the  Grizzly  Giant  is  the  greatest  in  cir- 
cumference. There  are  hundreds,  however,  which 
are  much  higher.  The  big  trees  all  bear  the  general 
name  of  Sequoia  Gigantea^  in  honor  of  the  Cherokee 
chief,  who  made  an  alphabet  for  his  tribe.  They  are 
a  species  of  redwood,  and  very  much  resemble  the 
cedar.  The  cones  are  small,  while  those  of  the 
sugar-pine  are  of  enormous  size,  and  the  seeds  not 
nearly  so  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat.     A  friend  gave 

me  a  few  seeds,  told  me  to  plant  and  watch  them  for 
15 
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the  next  thousand  years.  He  is  fond  of  a  joke,  and 
forgets  that  my  name  is  not  Methnselah. 

One  editor  writes  on  this  wise : 

"Leaving  Black's  hospitable  hotel  on  Monday 
moniing,  June  16,  we  rode  northward,  passing 
through  the  Tuokimne  grove.  Through  the  trunk 
of  one  tree  a  tunnel  has  been  cut  through  which  the 
stage  passes.  When  the  stage  halted  in  the  tunnel 
its  entire  length,  with  the  wheel-horses,  was  covered 
by  the  solid  wood.  We  scrambled  out  of  the  stage 
to  examine  the  tree,  and  found  room  to  alight  on 
either  side  of  the  stage  as  it  stood  in  the  tunnel. 
The  drive  from  this  point  to  Calaveras  grove  is  a 
hard  one.  The  circuitous  road  makes  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  length,  and  it  is  over  several  ridges 
and  includes  the  ferrying  of  two  large  rivers.  But 
it  pays  one  to  make  the  journey.  The  hotel,  wliich 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  is  first-class  in  all  re- 
spects. About  one  hundred  giant  sequoias  are  clus- 
tered here,  many  of  them  standing  and  alive,  being 
thirty  feet  in  diameter ;  while  the  prostrate  Father  of 
the  Forest,  when  incased  in  the  bark,  was  forty  feet 
in  diameter.  Horsemen  enter  the  prostrate  trunk 
eighty  feet  from  the  root,  and  ride  through  it  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred.     Where  the  horses  emerge 
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your  correspondent  entered,  and  after  walking  some 
distance  toward  the  top,  he  crawled  out  of  a  knot- 
hole without  so  much  as  removing  his  hat  or  soiling 
his  coat." 

The  following  eloquent  article  is  from  the  "  Coun- 
try Gentleman  "  entitled  "  The  Poetry  of  Trees :  " 

'*A  thousand  associations  cluster  about  trees, 
which  to  many  minds  give  them  their  highest  value. 
Yonder  in  the  plain  below  stands  an  oak.  It  is  a  big 
tree,  makes  a  good  shade  for  the  cattle.  It  is  also  a 
grand  tree  to  gaze  upon  ai;d  to  think  about.  Look 
at  its  broad  mossy  head  of  green  and  its  gnarled 
limbs  and  deeply-furrowed  trunk.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  better  emblem  of  strength  and  sturdy  endur- 
ance. It  is  an  old  tree,  a  monarch  and  patriarch 
among  these  lesser  trees.  Since  the  acorn  fell  and 
sprouted  from  which  this  tree  grew,  what  changes 
have  been  wrought  in  the  world  !  Kings  and  presi- 
dents have  lived  and  died,  great  battles  have  been 
fought,  and  civilization  and  Christianity  have  spread 
far  and  wide.  Wild  beasts,  and  savages  as  wild, 
brushed  by  it  when  it  was  a  sapling.  Generations  of 
birds  that  never  saw  the  face  of  man  nestled  in  its 
spreading  branches.  Winds  rocked  it,  rains  watered 
it,  summer  after  summer  robed  it  in  verdure,  winter 
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after  winter  swaved  and  twisted  and  toiiorhened  its 
limbs  till  at  length  it  raised  its  head  npon  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  and  attained  the  solemn  grandeur  we 
now  behold.  It  o^rew  slowlv  and  silenth*  a  hundred 
years  and  more  before  the  eye  of  civilization  be- 
held it.  It  saw  the  first  settlers  cabin  rise  in  this 
valley,  heard  the  first  missionary's  praj'er  among  the 
colonists  worshiping  under  its  shadow,  saw  the  for- 
ests disappear  around  it,  and  the  fields  become  white 
with  harvests.  It  has  seen  marriage  festivities  and 
the  youthful  sports  of  several  generations,  and  the 
dead,  old  aud  young,  carried  by  for  burial.  And 
here  the  old  tree  still  stands.  Is  it  not  something 
more  than  senseless  lumber  ? 

''  Xor  have  we  done  with  the  associations  of  the 
oak.  Leaving  this  particular  tree,  we  found  a  mul- 
titude of  historical  memories  clustering  about  the 
Tery  name  of  the  oak.  Abraham  spread  his  tent 
under  the  oak  of  Mamre.  Under  an  oak  Joshua  set 
np  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  for  divine  worship. 
In  Greece  it  was — 

"  '  Jove's  own  tree 
That  held  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty.' 

Speak  but  its  name,    and  England  with  her  cathe- 
dral^ and  old  baronial  halls,  her  hunting-grounds  and 
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parks,  rises  before  us.  Her  armies,  with  their  hearts 
of  oak,  march  by ;  her  navy,  with  its  '  oaken  walls,' 
sails  past.  We,  therefore,  set  down  the  oak  as  a  tree 
to  be  planted  not  merely  for  its  use  as  timber,  but 
chiefly  for  the  associations  connected  with  it.  The 
elm  suggests  different  ideas  somewhat.  It  is  not  so 
liardy  or  long-lived  as  the  oak,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
invested  with  the  peculiar  interest  of  that 

"  *  Dark-gnarled  centennial  tree.' 

"  It  has  this  if  no  other  classical  association  con- 
nected with  it,  that  on  the  elm  Diana  first  tried  her 
arrow  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Furies.  But  whatever 
it  may  lack  in  these  respects  it  makes  up  in  excellence 
and  beauty.  Its  massive  well-proportioned  trunk 
rising  like  a  cathedral  pillar,  its  spreading  overarching 
limbs,  its  swaying  pendulous  branches  and  spray 
combine  to  form  a  picture  of  graceful  dignity  such  as 
the  eye  never  tires  in  looking  upon.  Here,  says  the 
reflecting  man,  is  an  image  of  a  noble  character, 
strength  w^ithout  roughness,  beauty  without  weakness. 
This  tree  is  an  American  tree,  and  its  associations  are 
American.  It  calls  up  old  New  England  villages, 
with  their  long  avenues  of  venerable  trees,  and  the 
farm-house  overhung  with  swaying  branches,  and  the 
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village   green    with    its    group   of   children    playing 
under  this  noble  tree's  shadow. 

"Evergreen  trees  suggest  ideas  of  protection,  se- 
clusion, shelter;  of  smiles  amid  surrounding  gloom  ; 
of  constancy  amid  changes;  of  life  amid  desolation 
and  death.  They  send  our  thoughts  back  to  '  the 
goodly  cedars  of  Lebanon.'  They  remind  us  of  the 
divine  promise  respecting  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  when  '  in  the  wilderness  there  shall  be 
planted  the  cedar  and  myrtle  and  the  olive-tree ;  the 
fir-tree,  and  pine-tree,  and  box-tree,  together.' 

''  Do  we  speak  of  the  hawthorn  ?  At  once  we  fly 
in  imagination  to  England,  over  her  cultivated  farms 
^nd  parks  and  lawns. 

"  Of  the  yew  ?  We  are  at  once  transported  to  the 
ruined  abbeys  of  Britain,  and  to  the  gardens  which 
Druids  planted.  Fruit-trees  are  beautiful  with  blos- 
soms in  spring  and  with  ruddy  fruit  in  autumn,  and 
are  always  suggestive  of  domestic  comfort.  And 
other  trees,  as  the  ash,  beech,  linden,  chestnut,  walnut, 
maple,  poplar,  willow,  etc.,  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  and  are  invested  with  associations  more  or  less 
pleasing. 

"  Among  the  ancients  the  oak,  beech,  and  walnut 
were  sacred  to  Jupiter ;  the  sweet  bay  to  Apollo ;  the 
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silver  fir  and  the  larch  to  Vulcan,  Neptune,  Faunus, 
and  Pan ;  the  lime-tree  to  Venus ;  the  pear  to  Mi- 
nerva ;  the  apple  to  Hercules  and  Venus;  the  peach 
to  Harpocrates ;  the  poplar  to  Hercules  and  Mercury. 
And  why  may  we  not  say  that,  among  the  moderns, 
they  are  all  sacred  to  beauty  and  to  memory  ? '' 

During  the  cyclone  in  July  1883,  in  the  village  of 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  an  ancient  willow  was  uprooted  and 
gave  way  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  following 
poetical  tribute  to  the  old  monarch  was  hastily  com- 
posed by  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood  : 

"  The  old  willow- tree,  with  its  long  drooping  feathers^ 
O'erhung  the  dear  homestead  for  many  a  year; 

It  swayed  and  it  whispered  of  winds  and  of  weathers, 
Of  lovers'  sweet  story,  their  joys  and  their  fears. 

**IVe  watched  from  my  window  in  many  a  spring-time, 
For  that  delicate  green  it  so  kindly  put  forth, 

To  tell  me  of  life  and  a  sunnier  clime, 

Which  should  soon  supersede  the  cold  blast  of  the  north. 

**  Suspended  from  high  on  a  sturdy  old  limb, 
Hung  the  swing  of  the  little  ones,  fastened  securely; 

And  older  ones,  too,  with  a  skip  and  a  skim. 

Might  safely  swing  high  with  as  much  pleasure  surely. 

*' And  there,  when  the  sun  had  crept  round  toward  its  setting, 

Came  invalid  mother  in  hammock  to  rest. 
So  quietly  folded  about  with  soft  netting, 

While  infant  slept  near  in  its  parity  dressed. 
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"  But  the  old  tree  has  fallen ;  that  which  so  shielded, 
Lies  crushed  and  uprooted  all  torn  by  the  blast  ; 

It  swayed  and  it  struggled,  overpowered,  it  yielded 
To  a  July  storm  that  came  hurrying  past. 

*'  It  fell  with  a  groaning  and  crashing,  and  lay  there, 
Bereft  of  its  beauty,  its  grandeur  and  grace, 

While  Nature,  with  moans  filled  the  dark  misty  air, 
And  bedewed  with  her  tears  the  lone  vacant  place.  ^ 
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THE  NATURAL  BRIDGE,  VIRGINIA. 

"T^IDWAED  H.  FISHEK  says:  '^  The  Natural 
^^"^  Bridge  ranks  among  the  great  wondeks  of  the 
world.  It  approaches  Niagara  in  grandeur,  and  ex- 
ceeds it  in  height  and  in  awful  mystery.  It  is  a 
single  block  of  limestone,  with  many  shades  of  color, 
wide  enough  to  span  Broadway,  New  York,  high 
enough  to  throw  in  shadow  the  turrets  of  Trinity 
Church.  The  walls  are  smooth,  as  if  cut  with 
chisels,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  cleft  or  displacement. 
Under  it  men  look  like  boys,  and  trees  like  bushes. 

"  The  visitor  follows  a  tumbling  cascade  down  a 
deep  fissure  in  the  mountain  under  the  largest  arbor- 
vitcB  trees  in  the  world,  and  turning  down  a  long  line 
of  steps,  cut  in  a  precipice,  without  guide  or  direc- 
tion, suddenly  finds  himself  by  a  swift  stream  in  a 
dark  canon  and  the  great  bridge  far  above  him.  He 
passes  into  the  awful  hush  of  its  twilight,  into  the 
conscious  presence  of  the  Creator.     Birds  high  in  air 
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pass  under  the  blue  arch,  the  place  is  full  of  echoes, 
and  the  wind  and  waters  moan  eternally. 

"  The  story  of  its  building  has  never  been  told.  It 
was  once  part  of  the  roof  of  an  imi;nense  cave.  This 
is  evident,  and  little  else  is  known.  It  connects  two 
mountains  which  rise  boldly  from  the  great  valley  of 
Virginia  near  the  confluence  of  the  James  and 
North  Rivers,  at  a  point  seven  miles  w^est  of  Balcony 
Falls,  where  the  James  has  burst  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  visitor,  passing  under  the  bridge,  enters 
a  glen  more  wonderful  than  can  be  found  elsewhere 
in  America.  This  glen,  once  a  cave,  extends  one 
mile  to  Lace-water  Falls,  where  Cedar  Creek  leaps 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  from  the  plains  above.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  here  are  Cathedral  Wall, 
a  bold  projection  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens 
and  spired  with  an  arbor-vitce  tree  ;  Saltpeter  Cave  ; 
Hemlock  Island,  a  pyramid  of  immense  trees ;  the 
Silent  Stream,  where  a  water-fall  straight  as  an  ar- 
row's course  flies  a  hundred*  feet ;  the  Lost  River, 
where  is  seen,  through  a  low  archway,  a  swift  stream, 
the  source  and  exit  of  which  are  unknown  ;  dark 
overreaching  crags,  a  crystalline  wall  that  sparkles  in 
the  sunlight,  dark  walls  based  and  broidered  with 
mosses,  ferns,  and  lichens.     Here  are  fifty-two  vari- 
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eties  of  forest-trees  and  many  wild  flowers.  The 
path  follows  the  stream  until  it  is  lost  in  a  narrow 
gorge  near  the  falls.  Here  a  boat  is  taken  which 
lands  at  the  stone  stair-way,  starting  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  leading  along  the  dashing  waters  out  of  the 
glen.  The  Natural  Bridge  Forest  is  being  laid  out 
in  a  park  that  will  include  three  square  miles.  Al- 
ready there  are  ten  miles  of  carriage  roads  and  bridle 
paths  that  lead  through  the  pines  and  oaks  and  tu- 
lip-poplars, to  the  summit  of  Mount  Jefferson,  where 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  in  sight,  and  where  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  visible  for  eighty  miles  ,  to  Lincoln  Heights, 
under  an  avenue  of  oaks,  for  more  than  a  mile  along 
vistas  and  areas  of  rare  beauty"^';  to  Cave  Mountain, 
where  one  sees  at  his  feet  the  sheen  of  two  rivers 
almost  lost  beneath  the  mighty  billows  of  the  great 
valley.  Lebanon,  covered  with  its  cedars  ;  Mars  Hill, 
overlooking  the  canon  ;  the  Thousand  Pines,  where 
for  two  miles  the  path  winds  through  a  dark,  sweet- 
scented  forest ;  the  Hundred  Oaks,  where  a  line  of 
immense  trees  cast  unbroken  shadows  for  a  mile  ; 
Ellenwood,  where  a  round  hill  is  fringed  with  beau- 
tiful trees,  and  the  Home  Stretch,  where  a  race-course 
suggests  a  quarter  dash,  are  immediate  attractions. 
If  the  traveler  seeks  a  place  where  there  are  no  fogs, 
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or  hay  fevers,  or  mosquitoes,  gnats,  or  malaria,  or 
seeks  in  nature  the  wonderful,  or  the  beautiful,  or 
sparkling  springs,  or  shady  places  by  still  waters,  or 
would  go  '  to  breezy  hill-tops  and  to  wider  skies,'  he 
may  turn  his  footsteps  hither  safely." 

Professor  Brockesby  says :  "  The  Natural  Bridge 
of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  natural  cu- 
riosities in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in  Rockbridge 
County,  and  crosses  Cedar  Creek,  which  here  flows 
between  broken  cliffs  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  A  public  road  crosses  the  arch,  which  is  fifty- 
five  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  with  a  clay  soil  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  support  a  thick  growth  of  pine  and 
cedar.  These  trees,  with  the  masses  of  rock  that 
form  parapets  on  either  side,  so  effectually  conceal  the 
ravine  from  the  traveler  that  he  might  cross  the  arch 
unconscious  of  the  wonder  beneath  him.  A  magnifi- 
cent arch  of  ninety  feet  span  and  eighty  feet  wide 
unites  the  opposite  banks  at  the  height  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet  above  the  water." 

The  following  article  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  ''  New  England  Homestead,"  and  was  written 
by  the  postmaster  of  the  little  village  at  the  bridge. 
It  describes  the  bridge  briefly  and  comprehensively, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  print  it  entire  : 
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"  Among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  only 
thirty-seven  miles  from  the  metropolis  of  Western 
Virginia,  is  that  grandest  of  America's  natural  curios- 
ities, the  Natural  Bridge.  The  Richmond  and  Alle- 
ghany Railroad,  the  two  years  old  successor  to  the 
Kanawha  Canal,  traverses  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
James  River  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge,  and  is 
the  only  connection  between  these  points.  Two 
hours'  ride  is  any  thing  but  tiresome  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rapid  succession  of  towering  cliflEs  and 
peaceful  meadows,  which  the  eye  involuntarily  takes 
in,  gives  an  exquisite  foretaste  to  the  ^  feast  of  vision ' 
which  awaits  at  the  journey's  end. 

"Formerly  an  all-night  ride  on  the  slow-moving 
packet  boat  was  the  first  trial  to  undergo ;  and  then 
the  long  walk  over  the  rough  mountain  roads  more 
than  whetted  the  appetite  for  the  simple  country- 
tavern  fare  that  followed.  In  this  respect  there  is 
also  evidence  of  a  great  change.  A  handsome  coach- 
and-four  awaits  every  train  at  the  station  and  trans- 
ports the  visitor  in  one  third  the  time  it  formerly 
took  to  the  old  hotel,  now  thoroughly  renovated  and 
equipped,  which  stands  with  open  doors  and  excellent 
accommodations  for  all,  situated  on  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  Cedar  Canon.    The  casual  passer-by  would 
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fail  to  suspect  that  this  little  post- village  of  a  dozen 
families  contained  the  namesake  of  the  county,  and 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  in  the  world.  An  ordi- 
nary mountain  road,  frequently  crossed  by  limestone 
ledges  and  bordered  by  cedars  and  locusts,  ascends  at 

an  easy  grade  and  apparently  loses  itself  between 
two  high  hills  to  the  west.  At  a  certain  point  on  this 
road,  four  liundred  yards  from  the  hotel  where  the 
noise  of  running  water  first  strikes  the  ear,  is  the 
summit  of  the  Natural  Bridge. 

"  Looking  into  the  chasm  on  either  side  one  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  brown  muddy  water  two  hundred 
feet  below,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  sound,  would 
seem  to  be  perfectly  motionless.  Coupled  with  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  dizzy  height  is  an  impatient 
longing  for  a  complete  view  of  the  bridge  itself,  and 
almost  unconsciously  one  turns  to  seek  the  downward 
path. 

"After  crossing  a  pretty  rustic  bridge  at  the  foot  of 
a  grassy  slope  in  front  of  the  hotel,  the  winding  path 
enters  the  forest,  and  soon  comes  again  within  sight 
and  sound  of  Cedar  Creek.  Then  turning  abruptly 
to  the  right  and  continuing  a  few  yards  under  thick 
cedar  boughs,  at  last,  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
scent, an  open  platform  of  rocks  is  reached,  and  the 
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eye  meets  a  grand  full-length  view  of  the  Natural 
Bridge. 

''The  dimensions  of  the  bridge  are  as  follows. 
Total  height,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  thickness 
of  the  arch,  fifty-five  feet ;  length  and  width  of  the 
arch,  about  eighty-six  feet. 

'^  Geologists  differ  in  regard  to  the  formation,  and 
some  say  that  this  arch  is  all  that  remains  of  the  roof 
of  a  once  mighty  cavern.  The  most  generally  ac- 
cepted theory,  however,  is  that  the  creek  first  found 
its  way  through,  a  slight  fissure  in  the  solid  wall  half- 
way from  the  top,  and  that  the  action  of  water  below 
and  weather  above  has  done  the  rest.  This  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  gorge  proper  ends 
w^ith  the  bridge  itself,  though  it  extends  for  two  miles 
above  it.  It  is  of  blue  limestone,  mixed  with  a  sort 
of  hardened  clay,  which  clings,  in  scale-like  fragments, 
to  its  lofty  sides. 

"  In  the  least  exposed  parts  a  pinkish  alluvial  de- 
posit appears,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  of  the  other  stone.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe one's  first  impressions  on  beholding  this  great 
geological  wonder. 

"*  Fancy,  then, 
Unequal,  fails  before  the  task, 
Ah  I  what  shall  language  do?' 
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^'The  stiff,  forbidding  picture  in  Peter  Parley's 
Geography,  and  the  exhaustive  magazine  writings  of 
fifty  years  ago,  are  instantly  forgotten  before  the  sub- 
lime reality.  To  some  it  has  a  kindly  and  protective 
bearing,  to  others  it  is  something  wildly  frightful ;  but 
it  produces  in  all  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  and 
admiration.  The  quiet  stream,  wending  its  way  art- 
lessly between  the  tremendous  walls,  seems  incapable 
of  having  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  formation 
of  the  bridge  and  canon,  though  it  undoubtedly  was. 
Looking  through  the  bridge  can  be  had  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  vistas,  with  the  miles  of  forest  and  mount- 
ain and  summer  skies  for  a  background. 

^^  Crowned  with  a  garland  of  cedars  and  pines, 
flanked  and  surrounded  by  oaks  and  lindens,  it  is  an 
object  grand  and  impressive  beyond  measure;  for  no 
words  can  do  it  justice. 

'*  The  local  history  is  notable  and  extremely  inter- 
esting. The  earliest  settlers  of  the  State  heard  from 
visiting  Indian  traders  that  '  a  wonderful  and  enor- 
mous stone-bow,  bent  nearly  double,  an  arrow's  flight 
in  height  and  thirt}^  paces  wide — perhaps  one  lost  by 
the  Great  Spirit — could  be  found  a  few  days'  journey 
toward  the  setting  sun.'  Army  officers,  urged  by 
the  glowing  accounts  of  the  settlers,  made  personal 
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examination  and  still  more  flattering  reports  until  the 
Kock  Bridge  became  an  every-day  theme. 

''  Thomas  Jeflferson  surveyed  the  original  tract, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  with  his  own  hand 
(my  good  friend  Dr.  Cocke,  of  Bremo  Bluff,  Va., 
owns  the  identical  theodolite  now^),  and  so  pleased 
was  Jefferson  wdth  its  picturesqueness  and  grandeur 
that  he  sought  for  and  obtained  of  King  George  III., 
through  his  agent,  Lord-Lieutenant  John,  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  a  deed  of  possession.  He  erected  the 
Jefferson  cottage  close  to  the  bridge,  w^here  Colonel 
H.  C.  Parsons  now  lives,  and  opened  the  house  and 
advertised  ^provender  for  man  and  beast,'  and  a 
large  register  was  furnished  for  visitors  to  WTite 
theii'  thoughts  and  impressions.  This  book  has  since 
been  by  accident  destroyed. 

'^  What  a  gold  mine  it  would  be  in  these  latter 

days!      Nearly  all  the   distinguished  personages   of 

this  country,  from  Jefferson  down  to  the  present  day, 

have  visited  this  masterpiece  of  nature,  and  go  away 

profoundly  impressed.     The  property,  since  enlarged 

and  improved  almost   beyond  recognition,  save  for 

the  sparkling  gem  in  its  bosom,  is  fast  being  made  an 

earthly  Eden   by  the  present   management,   and    in 

thus  carrying  out  the  evident  wishes  and  hopes  of 
16 
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the  noble  'sage  of  Montioello,'  should  have  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  the  country  at  large.  The  Nat- 
ural Bridge  Forest  Company  have  charge  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  probably 
contains  more  natural  attractions  than  any  estate  of 
the  same  area  in  Virginia.  Foremost  of  these  are 
three  commanding  hills,  from  either  of  which  can  be 
obtained  mountain  views  beggaring  description.  To 
the  north  and  east  and  south  hills  piled  on  hills,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  water  between,  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Blue  Eidge  clear  and  sharp  against 
the  sky;  and  westward  long  undulating  billows  of 
woodland  green  fading  into  gray,  and  gray  to  blue, 
where,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sky  itself,  the 
Alleghanies  lift  their  rugged  crests  and  divide  the 
Middle  from  the  Atlantic  States.  Then  there  are 
four  unexplored  caves,  all  within  a  mile  of  the  hotel ; 
a  '  whispering  spring,'  the  noise  of  whose  waters  can 
be  heard  a  himdred  feet  back  in  the  apparently  solid 
mountain  side,  and  a  fine  cascade,  sixty  feet  high, 
which,  in  high  water,  presents  a  particularly  fine  ap- 
pearance ;  a  '  bottomless  pit,'  bordered  and  nearly  hid- 
den by  locust-trees,  and  a  luxurious  growth  of  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  and  shrouded  in  mystery ;  a  fine  race- 
course and  tournament  grounds,  and  much  more  to 
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amuse  and  interest  and  instruct.  Capitalists  can  find 
in  this  property  iron  and  marble  in  untold  quantities, 
awaiting  only  means  and  energy  for  development. 
Invalids  may  drink  in  the  bracing  highland  atmos- 
phere, fully  as  healthful  as  any  medicinal  spring,  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Towns-people,  tired  of  the 
fickleness  of  fashionable  life,  may  find  here  a  com- 
munity of  mountaineers,  whole-souled,  public-spir- 
ited, and  hospitable.  And,  finally,  replete  with  his- 
torical associations,  the  day  seems  not  far  distant 
w^hen  the  Natural  Bridge  will  rival  the  White  Sul- 
phur SpiTOgs  or  Saratoga  as  a  popular  summer 
resort.  Such  it  is  the  design  of  the  present  com- 
pany to  make  it,  and  supply  a  long-felt  want  in 
Virginia  of  a  resort  where  natural  attractiveness  will 
figure,  as  w^ell  as  fashion  and  style.  One  other  in- 
ducement, and  it  is  of  no  mean  importance  to  settle- 
ment, temporary  or  permanent,  is  that,  with  one 
exception,  crime  was  never  known  to  be  committed 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  '  proof  of  the  rule '  oc- 
curred in  the  days  w^hen  skins  and  w^ampum  were 
the  currency  of  the  people,  and  w-orth  w^as  placed 
acording  to  the  rarity  of  the  legal  tender.  An  in- 
genious fellow  was  severely  punished  with  the  lash 
for  sewing  a  fox's  brush  to  a  coon's  skin,  and  making 
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t\\dce  the  value  of  either  kind  separate  by  the  com- 
bination. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  desirable  than  to  live, 

*' '  Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  [not  even]  man  is  vile  ? ' 

"  Virginia  is  turning  her  attention  more  and  more 
to  the  development  of  her  resources.  Her  history, 
so  long  lier  boast,  fades  into  nothingness  before  the 
brilliancy  of  her  future.  Invigorated  by  her  long 
sleep,  and  with  plenty  of  that  vitalizing  element, 
'  iron  in  the  blood,'  the  Mother  of  Presidents  is  slow- 
ly and  surely  coming  to  the  front.  Vessels  from  all 
quarters  approach  her  shores,  and  railroads  carry 
their  cargoes  into  every  part  of  the  State.  Her 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  will  soon  be  known 
in  every  port,  as  her  name  is  known  to  all  man- 
kind. 

"  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  dream  of 
our  forefathers  will  be  realized,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try will  become  one  and  inseparable." 

The  following  facts  are  on  record,  written  by  one 
w^lio  has  been  personally  conversant  with  the  times 
and  men  referred  to : 

*^  It  is  known  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  ^  Notes 
on  Virginia,'  spoke  of  the  K'atural  Bridge  as  '  one  of 
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most  sublime  of  Nature's  works.'  It  is  fourteen 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Lexington,  one  liundred 
and  seventy-two  from  Richmond,  forty  from  Lynch- 
burg, and  two  miles  from  the  James  River,  at  Gil- 
more's  Mills,  now  the  Natural  Bridge  Station  on 
the  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad.  It  is  thus 
accessible  from  every  direction.  The  bridge  has 
been  a  place  of  resort  for  a  great  many  years  by 
parties  from  all  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  other  continent.  While  JeflEerson  lived  the 
place  was  popular,  and,  being  free  to  all,  visitors 
thronged  there  ;  but  after  his  death  it  was  sold  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  the  purchaser  was  induced  to 
charge  a  moderate  fee  to  all  outside  comers,  and  the 
patronage  gradually  fell  off. 

"  Jeflferson  had  left  two  servants — Patrick  Henry 
and  wife — on  the  premises,  and  had  built  a  log  cabin 
for  them,  with  two  rooms,  and  had  directed  one  to 
be  kept  open  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 
These  servants  were  never  manumitted,  and  re- 
mained there  until  their  death,  the  last  one,  the  wifSj 
dying  after  twenty  years  of  residence.  The  diflferent 
owners  of  the  property  charged  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  admission  fee  to  the  bridge. 
Hotels  were  built  of  moderate  capacity.     The  book 
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of  sentiments  and  impressions  that  Jefferson  left  was 
a  grand  affair,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  country 
wrote  in  it  until  it  was  full,  and  was  regarded  as 
very  valuable. 

"  Jefferson  himself  had  placed  on  record  this  senti- 
ment:  'A  famous  place,  that  will  draw  the  attention 
of  the  world.'  Chief -Justice  Marshall  had  recorded 
this :  ^  God's  greatest  miracle  in  stone.'  He^iry  Clay 
had  put  his  autograph  to  this :  '  The  bridge  not 
made  with  hands,  that  spans  a  river,  carries  a  high- 
way, and  makes  two  mountains  one.' 

"  This  priceless  book  was  accidentally  lost  in  1845. 
The  property  changed  hands  nine  times  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years.  One  man,  who  is  still  living  and 
gave  these  facts  to  the  writer,  owned  the  place  in 
1841,  and  charged  visitors  a  fee  to  see  the  bridge 
when  they  patronized  a  rival  hotel,  while  those  who 
boarded  with  him  saw  the  sights  free.  In  1881  the 
present  owner  took  possession  and  took  down  the  old 
sign,  which  read  as  follows :  '  Admission  to  the 
bridge,  one  dollar.'  Now  the  whole  world  may  see 
the  Natural  Bridge  for  nothing.  A  large  and  hand- 
some addition  has  been  made  to  the  hotel,  increasing 
its  capacity  nearly  double.  The  first  hotel,  which  was 
a  small  and  unsightly  affair,  has  been  enlarged  into  a 
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beautiful  private  residence.  The  stable  and  shed 
that  were  formerly  eje-sores  have  been  replaced  by  a 
large  and  attractive  store-house,  with  lodging  rooms 
above.  The  old  store-house  has  been  removed,  and 
by  a  change  in  the  public  road,  and  other  tasteful  im- 
provements, the  entire  establishment  has  been  so 
altered  tliat  it  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same 
place.  Besides  the  improvements  of  the  buildings 
and  roads,  the  grounds,  embracing  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  have  been  laid  oS  into  a  well-graded 
driving  park,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  named 
'  Mount  Jefferson,'  after  the  '  sage  of  Monticello,' 
and  the  first  owner  of  the  land." 

The  steam  whistles  and  iron  horse  form  a  lively 
contrast  to  the  old  tin  boat-horn  and  the  slow,  lazy 
tread  of  the  mule  on  the  tow-path  that  have  been 
familiar  to  the  people  of  this  region  for  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Old  Rip  Yan  Winkle  has  waked  up 
from  his  long  nap  in  Sleepy  Hollow  and  may  now  be 
seen,  by  the  eye  of  fancy,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  gaz- 
ing with  astonishment  at  the  excursion  parties  from 
Lynchburg,  Richmond,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and 
other  points,  that  are  almost  daily  arriving  at  the 
Natural  Bridge. 

Thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
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are  now  visiting  tliis  wonderful  work  of  Nature  where 
ten  or  a  dozen  formerly  visited  it.  Offering  as  it 
does  so  many  and  such  varied  attractions  of  nat- 
ure and  of  art,  and  with  such  ample  accommo- 
dations for  a  large  crowd  of  visitors,  the  Natural 
Eridge  must  become  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  and 
the  public  generally.  The  superintendent,  Edward 
H.  Fisher,  says  "  the  place  was  much  visited  in  tlie 
early  part  of  this  century.  Marshall,  Monroe,  Clay, 
Benton,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Sam  Houston,  and 
others  were  registered  here. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
land,  on  record  in  the  land  office  in  Richmond^  Vir- 
ginia : 

**  George  the  Third,  etc.     To  all,  etc. 

"  Know  ye  that  for  divers  good  causes  and  consid- 
erations, but  more  especially  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  of  good  and  lawful 
money,  for  our  use  paid  to  our  receiver-general  of 
our  revenues  in  this  our  colony  and  dominion  of 
Virginia,  we  have  given,  granted,  and  confirmed,  and 
by  these  presents  for  us,  do  give,  grant,  and  confirm 
unto  Thomas  Jefferson  one  certain  tract  or  parcel  of 
land  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres, 
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lying  and  being  in  tlie  County  of  Botetourt,  including 
the  Natural  Bridge  on  Cedar  Creek,  a  branch  of  James 
River,  and  bounded  as  followeth,  .  .  .  Witness  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  our 
lieutenant  and  governor-general  of  our  said  colony  and 
dominion,  at  Williamsburg,  under  the  seal  of  our  said 
colony,  the  5th  day  of  July,  1774,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  our  reign.  Dunmoke." 

We  can  here  see  how  cheap  land  was  at  that  time. 
Jefferson  obtained  the  Natural  Bridge  and  the  land 
around  it  of  George  III.  for  three  cents  an  acre. 
Just  two  years  from  the  date  of  that  conveyance  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  publicly  announced, 
and  JeflPerson  was  known  to  be  its  author.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  Jefferson  became  President,  and  then  he 
turned  his  attention  to  his  farm  and  bridge,  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  '^  tract "  with  his  own  hands. 
This  title  remained  until  fifty  nine  years  had 
passed,  and  then,  by  sale,  Joseph  Lackland,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  became  the  owner,  and  he  built  the 
first  hotel  on  the  premises  and  named  it  "  Jefferson 
Cottage."  This  was  four  years  after  Jefferson's  death. 
This  tract  of  land  has  since   been  enlaro-ed  to  one 
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thousand  six  hundred  acres,  owned  by  a  company 
who  have  charge  of  the  grounds,  and  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  three  hotels — the  ''  Forest  Inn,"  ^'Ap- 
pledore,"  and  "  Pavilion."  There  is  also  a  hotel 
called  the  ''  Bachelor's  Lodge."  Besides  these  there 
are  several  cottages.  The  con^pany  have  provided 
the  place  with  a  telegraph  office,  a  ticket  office,  and 
an  express  office,  and  the  hotels  and  offices  are  sup- 
plied w^ith  electric  light. 

There  was  once  a  suspended  carriage  or  car  at  the 
bridge  in  which  visitors  were  let  down  by  a  windlass 
at  one  dollar  each,  w^iile  a  colored  violinist  made 
music  for  the  company.  The  proprietor  was  Captain 
Lackland.  A  high  rock  above  the  bridge  is  styled 
Pulpit  Rock.  From  this  Corbin  Lackland  fell,  in 
1833,  and  lost  his  life;  and  Robert  Walker  fell  from 
it  twelve  years  later,  and  thus  ended  his  career. 

A  stranger  leaped  from  the  bridge  in  1843,  and  his 
body  was  not  identified. 

John  Rice  fell  from  a  crag,  but  was  saved  by  the 
branches  of  a  tree.     This  occurred  in  1866. 

Humanity  has  needed  bridges  ever  since  the  world 
began.  Because  there  are  streams  which  it  becomes 
very  desirable  to  cross,  too  wide  for  ordinary  jump- 
ing, too  deep  for  wading,  and  too  cold  and  strong  for 
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swimming,  even -for  those  who  are  swimmers.  But 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  world's  inhabit- 
ants have  been  able  to  swim  at  all.  A  great  many 
lives  have  been  lost  by  the  various  modes  resorted  to 
in  efforts  to  cross  large  streams.  When  Lucy  Gray's 
footsteps  were  traced  to  the  "  middle  of  the  plank  " 
which  lay  across  the  turbid  brook,  the  inference  was, 
that  she  had  found  a  watery  grave,  and  this  story, 
from  Longfellow,  which  we  read  in  our  school-days, 
can  be  representative  of  thousands  of  others. 

Still  people  must  cross  these  waters,  and  the  great 
Architect  has  not  seen  fit  to  build  across  them  nat- 
ural bridges  for  the  accommodation  of  wayfarers. 
But  here  stands,  as  though  to  atone  for  lack  of 
crossing  in  other  places,  a  bridge  as  enormous  as 
it  is  grand  and  imposing ;  adapted  for  man's  serv- 
ice and  utility,  as  well  for  his  eye,  and  love  for  the 
beautiful. 

It  is  said  by  travelers  in  Africa  that  they  have  seen 
certain  species  of  the  ape  which,  when  wanting  to  cross 
a  stream  together,  accomplished  the  task  without  wet- 
ting their  feet,  in  this  wise.  One  climbs  a  tree  to  a 
proper  height  for  the  width  of  the  stream,  and  fastens 
himself  firmly ;  then  another  climbs  and  clings  to 
him,   then  another,  and  so  on  until  a  rope  is  made 
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long  enough  to  reach  to  the  opposite  bank ;  then, 
with  strong  kicking  and  swinging  to  and  fro,  pendu- 
lum-hke,  they  swing  until  the  lower  one  reaches  and 
catches  a  branch  of  a  tree  on  the  other  shore.  Thus 
they  have  a  natural  bridge,  though  entirely  different 
from  the  Virginia  bridge  here  described.  It  is  a 
suspension-bridge  and  a  kind  of  draw-bridge,  for 
after  the  whole  multitude  have  walked  carefully  over 
on  it,  then  the  end  is  detached  from  the  tree  where 
the  first  hero  fastened  himself,  and  the  bridge  swings 
to  the  other  side,  and  all  skip  down  in  safety.  Such 
a  bridge  is  certainly  a  cheap  one,  never  gets  out  of 
repair,  and,  like  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia, 
never  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  stream,  and  never 
gets  washed  away  by  a  flood. 

There  is  a  natural  bi'idge  called  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, a  bridge  across  the  channel  from  Ireland  to 
Scotland,  incomplete,  however,  for  part  of  it  is  under 
water.  It  is  a  sort  of  pier  or  mole  of  columnar  basalt 
projecting  from  the  northern  coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
into  the  North  Channel,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Coleraine.  It  is  a  bridge  above  water  for  nine 
hundred  feet,  and  exhibits  an  unequal  pavement 
formed  of  the  tops  of  polygonal  colunms  fitting  so 
compactly  that  the  blade  of  a  knife  can  scarcely  be 
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inserted  l)etvv'een  them.  The  planks  of  our  best  con- 
structed bridges  are  not  always  as  close  together  as  that. 
Tlius  the  architect  is  surpassed  by  nature.  The 
columns  are  chiefly  hexagonal,  though  examples  may 
be  found  with  five,  seven,  and  eight  sides,  and  there 
is  a  single  instance  of  a  triangular  prism.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  pillars  average  fifteen  to  twenty  inches. 
The  rock  is  compact  and  homogeneous,  and  somewhat 
sonorous  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

Bridges  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  world.  Xerxes  constructed  one 
across  the  Hellespont  out  of  boats  and  planks  and  tim- 
bers, and  his  army  thus  achieved  the  advantage  sought. 
At  Lodi,  in  Italy,  ISTapoleon,  in  1796,  carried  a  famous 
brido^e,  and  took  it  from  the  Austrians  under  a  terri- 
ble fire  from  the  enemy,  whose  guns  were  adjusted  to 
sweep  the  bridge,  and  thus  accomplished  one  of  the 
great  victories  of  his  great  career.  The  first  bridge 
built  over  the  Tiber  was  called  the  '^Pons  Sublicius," 
where  Horatius  Codes  made  the  memorable  de- 
fense against  Porsena.  The  bridge  near  Rome,  built 
in  the  time  of  Sulla,  called  the  ''  Pons  Milvius,"  was 
the  one  on  which  Cicero  arrested  the  Allobrogian 
embassadors,  who  were  bearers  of  letters  to  Cataline. 
And   here,  also,  occurred  tlie  celebrated  victory  of 
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CoDstantine  over  Maxentius,  when  Constantine  had 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross :  ^*  In  hoc  signo 
vinces."  The  very  famous  bridge  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  across  the  Euphrates,  was  the  work  of  a 
woman,  Semiramis,  wife  of  Ninus.  Babylon  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  this  bridge  con- 
nected the  two  parts  of  the  city.  It  was  five  furlongs 
in  length,  with  a  passage  above  the  water  and  one 
under  the  river.  Each  end  of  the  bridge  was  com- 
posed of  a  palace.  One  was  three  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference,  and  the  other  seven  miles 
and  a  half.  Even  all  this  has  gone  to  destruction, 
but  the  bridge  not  made  with  hands,  though  a  thou- 
sand years  older  than  that  of  Babylon,  and  cost  noth- 
ing, stands  in  all  its  original  pride  and  perfection 
to-day.  The  old  London  Bridge  across  the  Thames 
was  commenced  in  1176,  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  The  architect  who  commenced  it  died 
before  its  completion  and  was  buried  in  a  crypt  of 
the  chapel  erected  on  the  center  pier.  The  whole 
bridge  was  a  succession  of  blocks  of  four  or  five 
story  buildings  erected  upon  tlie  piers  with  the  road- 
way on  the  ground-floor,  while  above  the  heads  of  the 
persons  crossing  were  apartments  enough  to  make  a 
good -sized  village.     The   Komans,  in  the   time    of 
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Augustus  Caesar,  were  the  first  to  make  the  stone 
arch  for  bridges  with  the  immortal  key-stone,  so  that 
the  world  was  without  such  a  bridge  from  Adam 
down  to  four  thousand  years  later.  But  the  Virginia 
bridge  is  older  than  all  others,  and  is  built  of  solid 
rock,  with  royal  arch  and  key-stone;  and  is  there 
placed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Here  is  a  vast  arch  spanning  a  chasm  deeper  than 
that  below  Niagara,  and  it  has  stood  w^ithout  repair 
through  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  traveler 
does  not  visit  the  Natural  Bridge  to  behold  ruins,  but 
to  see  beauty,  grace,  and  absolute  perfection. 

Bridge  building  has  been  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  building  of  the  world.  It  has  taxed  the  best  skill 
of  the  best  architects  through  all  the  ages,  and  does 
to-day.  Men  have  so  much  realized  the  need  of  the 
best  judgment,  and  that  judgment  united  with  others, 
that  they  have  formed  associations.  The  architect  of 
the  old  London  Bridge  belonged  to  the  Bridge 
Brethren,  and  they  laid  his  remains  away  in  the 
incomplete  structure  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
society.  Bones  will,  liow' ever,  never  be  sought  for  in 
our  Natural  Bridge,  for  no  architect  lost  his  life  in 
its  construction.  If  there  had  been  no  Natural 
Bridge  there,  the  cost  of  one  since  that  part  of  the 
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country  was  settled  would  have  been  among  the 
millions.  The  people  have  been  spared  the  expense 
bj  the  kind  Father,  and  a  free  bridge  forever  is  his 
bounteous  gift,  besides  a  grand  curiosity  that  has 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  will  so  attract 
till  the  end  of  time. 

The  bridge  across  one  of  the  watery  streets  of 
Venice  is  denominated  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  be- 
cause a  judgment-hall  is  at  one  end  of  the  bridge 
and  a  dungeon  at  the  other.  The  weeping  and  the 
sighing  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  go  from  the  judg- 
ment-hall across  the  bridge  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal, 
have  made  it  really  a  bridge  of  sighs.  But  the  Vir- 
ginia Bridge  has  no  such  melancholy  associations. 
The  roadway  over  it  leads  from  happy  homes  to 
other  happy  homes,  from  peaceful  towns  to  yet  more 
peaceful  towns.  The  lover  and  the  loved  meet  to 
laugh  and  be  happy,  and  to  gaze  with  wonder  on  the 
scene.  The  rich  have  lingered  here,  and  here  have 
the  poor  been  forgetful  of  their  poverty,  and  the 
weary  have  rested  in  the  protecting  shadow.  The 
horse  has  cantered  proudly  with  his  rider  over  this 
wonderful  structure  of  nature,  and  the  wheels  have 
rolled  over  it  and  passed  each  other  upon  it,  while 
the  little  boy  has  paused  long  enough  to  cast  a  pebble 
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down  into  the  waters  far  below.  The  grand  bridges 
at  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Washington,  and  Brooklyn,  will  attract  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  the  best  men  of  the  w^orld,  but 
none  of  tliem  so  much  as  will  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
beauty,  solidity,  permanency,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  par- 
ticular, except  in  cost.  \vi  this  respect,  our  Virginia 
bridge  has  no  comparison.  It  will  stand  longer  than 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  or  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, or  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  it  never  will  be  trans- 
ported to  the  banks  of  the  historic  Nile,  nor  to  the 
Thames,  nor  to  the  ^*  castled  Rhine."  No  steamer  will 
ever  float  it  and  no  machinery  will  ever  move  it  one 
inch  from  its  place.  Its  foundations  are  the  everlast- 
ing rocks ;  railroads  may  be  laid  upon  it,  and  the 
locomotive  may  scream  and  crash  around  it,  but  it 
will  not  be  startled  a  hair-breadth  from  its  long 
occupied  position.  It  needs  no  inspectors  to  examine 
it  to  see  if  it  is  decaying,  or  whether  it  is  strong  and 
secure  ;  for  it  is  secure,  and  never  will  fall,  and  no  one 
need  ever  fear  an  Ashtabula  disaster  here. 

Virginia  is  certainly  sacred   soil.      Here   historic 
characters  pass  before  us.     Here  is  the  State  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  the  descendant  of  Pocahon- 
tas, who,  periling   her   own   life   to    accomplish   the 
17 
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rescue  of  a  stranger,  rushed  like  a  flash  between  the 
victim  and  the  uplifted  tomahawks.  The  "  princess  " 
was  afterward  perpetuated  in  sculpture  by  Capellano, 
as  may  be  seen  any  day  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  soil  is  sacred  also  by  many  great  events  which 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  history.  The  description  in 
"  Appleton's  Cyclopedia ''  of  the  Natural  Bridge 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here : 

"  The  walls  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn,  but 
suggest  the  idea  of  an  enormous  cavern  that,  in  re- 
mote ages,  may  have  been  covered  for  miles  by  the 
continuation  of  that  stratum  of  which  all  that  now 
remains  is  the  arch  of  the  bridge.  A  plumb-line 
dropped  from  the  center  down  the  vertical  face  of 
the  rock  swings  clear,  at  the  length  of  forty-nine  feet, 
which  is  the  thickness  or  depth  of  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  Toward  its  sides  this  regularity  increases  with 
a  graceful  curve,  as  in  an  artilicial  structure.  The 
stone  is  a  highly  silicious  limestone,  extremely  hard  to 
break,  formed  in  massive  blocks  and  strata,  with 
little  evidence  upon  its  withered  surface  of  a  tend- 
ency to  decompose  and  crumble  away. 

"  Can  it  be  that  the  insignificant  little  stream,  which 
now  runs  in  this  deep  gorge,  has  had  no  agency  in 
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shaping  and  producing  this  wonderful  channel? 
Mighty  forces  have  worn  away  the  hard  strata, 
more  powerful  torrents  than  any  that  now  flow  over 
the  surface,  set  in  motion,  probably,  when  this  portion 
of  Virginia  was  shaken  by  those  great  convulsions 
which  displaced  its  piles  of  strata  to  the  depth  of 
thousands  of  feet,  bringing  into  juxtaposition  along 
the  line  of  fissures,  which  are  still  to  be  traced,  groups 
of  rocks  every- where  else  found  separated  by  other 
formations,  the  aggi-egate  thickness  of  which  might 
be  measured  by  miles.  The  mineral  springs  so  com- 
mon in  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the  lines  of 
these  disturbances,  flow  up  from  great  depths,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  high  temperature  of  many  of 
them.  Across  the  bridge  the  road  is  so  near  on  a 
level  with  the  plain  that  the  crossing  would  scarcely 
be  noticed.  There  are  several  forest-trees  of  large 
dimensions  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  creek  quite 
near  the  arch,  which  seem  like  bushes  by  comparison. 
The  most  imposing  view  is  from  about  sixty  yards 
below  the  bridge  close  to  the  edge  of  the  creek.  From 
that  position  the  arch  appears  thinner,  lighter,  and 
loftier  than  from  any  other  position.  A  little  above 
the  bridge  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  the  wall  of  the 
rock  is.  broken  into  buttress-like   masses,  which  rise 
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almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  terminating  in  separate  pin- 
nacles which  overlook  the  bridge.  On  the  abutments 
of  the  bridge  there  are  many  names,  carved  in  the 
rock,  of  persons  who  have  climbed  as  high  as  they 
dared  on  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

"  Highest  of  all  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  was  that  of  George  "Washington,  still  to  be 
seen  on  its  western  wall,  who  when  a  youth  ascended 
to  a  point  never  before  reached,  but  which  was  sub- 
sequently surpassed  by  James  Piper,  in  1818,  a  stu- 
dent of  Washington  College,  who  actually  climbed 
from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  rock." 

Here  we  have  in  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States 
which  joined  hands  in  adopting  the  Constitution — 
the  State  that  gave  us  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  Madison,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee — one  of  the 
great  natural  curiosities  of  the  world.  It  is  fitting 
it  should  be  so.  The  hand  that  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  carved  the  same  name  on 
the  face  of  this  wonderful  wall  when  that  hand  pul- 
sated with  youthful  blood.  The  name  was  carved  on 
that  rock  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
same  hand  that  carved  it  has  wasted  to  dust  under  tlie 
obelisk  at  Mount  Vernon.      The  wall  still  remains, 
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and  the  name  remains.  The  bridge  was  old  then 
when  the  hand  was  young.  The  Old  Dominion  holds 
the  wasted  remains  of  this  great  man  in  lier  soil,  and 
the  Natural  Bridge  holds  his  autograph  as  an  endur- 
ing album.  Other  names  are  there  of  the  great  and 
good,  and  it  stands  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
Natural  Bridge  is  the  only  great  natural-  wonder 
where  that  great  name  is  traced  in  stone. 

Washington  signed  the  Constitution,  and  counter- 
signed the  Natural  Bridge  itself.  The  great  need 
which  men  have  felt,  in  all  time,  to  have  convenient 
bridges,  and  which  they  have  supplied  at  vast  cost, 
is  here  supplied  at  no  cost,  and  the  bridge  is  an 
official  one. 

In  1781  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  of  the  French 
army,  made  a  visit  to  the  bridge,  and  wrote  his  im- 
pressions, which  were  extensively  published  in  both 
countries.  The  honored  marquis  rode  in  a  carriage 
to  the  spot,  and  alighted  unconscious  as  to  his  exact 
locality.  A  friend  told  him,  "  You  are  now  on  the 
Natural  Bridge."  He  looked,  and  indeed  he  was. 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  distant  view  and  a 
gradual  approach,  which  would  have  revealed  a  sight 
growing  more  and  more  distinct.  He  had  a  verj^ 
close  interview  at  once,  and  this  did  not  mar  in  the 
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least  the  splendor  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  highway  and  cast  a  look 
downward,  and  shrank  back  with  amazement ;  and 
yet  the  place  attracted  him.  He  broke  out  in  rapt- 
ures, and  put  upon  paper,  afterward,  that  below 
him,  as  he  stood  over  the  magnificent  arch,  was 
an  "  immense  abyss."  Such  a  "  magnificently  tre- 
mendous spectacle  "  his  eyes  had  never  rested  upon.^ 
Some  of  his  company  w^ere  so  overcome  that  they 
could  not  bear  to  look.  He  stood  there  in  admiration 
for  some  time  in  ahnost  gloomy  silence.  He  passed 
to  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the  change 
only  added  to  his  rapt  enthusiasm. 

The  whole  scene  was  then  taken  in.  That  rude 
yet  perfect  structure,  where  no  chisel  ever  wrought, 
where  no  master  applied  his  square  or  plummet, 
stood  before  him,  a  book  for  him  to  read  and  study. 
Its  immense  spurs  and  back-bendings  all  had  a  voice 
for  the  learned  Frenchman.  Then  came  an  effort  to 
account  for  the  structure  so  symmetrical  and  so  per- 
fect. There  was  no  sign  of  any  great  conflagration. 
There  had  been  no  volcano,  for  geologists  sought  in 
vain  for  lava  or  cinder.  Looking  it  all  over,  this 
marquis  cast  aside  the  volcano  and  earthquake  theory  ; 
and  then  looking  for  sudden  or  gradual  water  action, 
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he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  flood  nor 
gentle  moving  of  the  water,  shower  or  stream,  could 
produce  that  grand  natural  arch.  Comte  de  Eo- 
chambeau  sent  an  engineer,  Baron  de  Turpin,  to  meas- 
ure the  wonderful  construction.  He  made  the 
official  examination  and  measurement,  and  reported 
the  result.  He  found  that  the  arch  was  formed  of 
one  and  the  same  stone.  One  of  the  abutments 
showed  slight  checks  or  seams  probably  produced 
by  lightning,  which  struck  there  in  1779.  The 
other  abutment  was  perfect,  without  mark  or  seam, 
and  the  swallows  could  get  no  foot-hold  on  its 
smooth  surface.  These  abutments  are  entire,  and 
have  the  natural  polish  that  water  would  produce. 
The  visitor  was  struck  with  the  majesty  with  which 
it  towers  above  the  valley.  The  oaks  above  seem  to 
reach  the  clouds,  while  such  trees  below  are  like 
shrubs.  This  scholar  also  excludes  the  volcano 
theory,  and  insists  also  that  no  action  of  a  water-flood 
ever  tore  the  earth  away  under  that  arch. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  these  scholars,  and 
they  have  the  indorsement  of  our  own  poet,  William 
CuUen  Bryant,  that  "  it  is  to  the  labor  only  of  the 
Creator  tliat  we  owe  the  magnificent  construction 
of  the  Natural  Bridge." 
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Here,  in  the  sunny  South,  sits  the  goddess  of  si- 
lence on  this  royal  arch.  Niagara  speaks  in  eternal 
thunder,  but  this  place  has  eternal  silence.  The 
stranger,  coming  as  a  pilgrim  to  this  shrine  to  look 
and  wonder,  asks,  ''Who  laid  thy  corner-stone? 
Who  placed  the  key-stone  in  that  sublime  arch  ? '' 
The  answer  comes  to  the  questioner — "God!"  A 
bridge  was  greatly  needed  at  the  Ked  Sea  and  at  the 
River  Jordan  and  thousands  of  other  places. 

I  have  often  heard  the  cry  of  the  traveler,  "  Over ! 
Over!"  as  I  have  watched  the  beautiful  Susque- 
hanna, while  her  waters  swept  along  the  valleys ;  and 
the  cry  meant  something.  A  deep  river  ran  between 
him  and  his  happy  home,  and  his  waiting  wife  and 
children  and  a  w^ell-prepared  supper.  The  sun  was 
down,  the  waters  were  dark,  and  there  was  no  bridge 
near.  How  he  longed  to  sit  down  and  partake  of  his 
simple  meal,  but  he  must  wait  for  a  boat.  The 
Natural  Bridge  takes  all  comers  over  promptly. 
No  need  of  a  pause  and  a  loud  cry,  and  no  need  of 
waiting.  I  have  stood  at  the  toll-gate  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  bridge,  in  the  center  of  the  Wyoming  Yalley, 
and  seen  the  hurrying  masses  go  and  come,  over  and 
back,  riding  and  walking.  The  rich,  with  their 
costly  equipage,  and  the  poor  man  on  foot,  carrying 
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his  burden  ;  the  school-girl,  with  laughter  and  glee ; 
the  crowded  street -cars  passing  each  other  every 
hour ;  the  bride  and  groom,  and  not  far  off  the  fu- 
neral procession,  witli  black  crape  fluttering  in  the 
breeze ;  the  rough  farmer,  with  his  load  of  produce 
obtained  by  hard  and  honest  toil ;  the  murderer  and 
his  victim  walking  side  by  side — each  and  all,  having 
left  their  contribution  for  the  bridge,  move  on.  The 
dollars  have  climbed  to  the  millions.  I  have  gone 
on  my  way  more  than  ever  convinced  that  humanity 
needs  bridges.  O  if  the  great  Master  Builder  had 
only  placed  a  natural  bridge  here,  what  vast  sums  of 
money  would  have  been  saved  for  other  purposes! 
The  goddess  that  presides  on  the  Virginia  bridge, 
unlike  the  goddess  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  never 
takes  a  fee.  The  fine  carriage  rolls  along  in  its 
splendor,  and  no  tickets  are  demanded ;  the  poor  boy 
saves  his  penny.  The  gate  is  swung  wide  and  re- 
mains so  night  and  day.  Just  in  sight  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  bridge,  thirty-fiveyears  ago,  a  young  man,  a 
fellows-student  of  mine  in  the  old  Wyoming  Semi- 
nary, essayed  to  cross  the  Susquehanna,  without  the 
aid  of  bridge  or  boat,  and  found  life's  last  goal. 
Poor  boy !  he  probably  needed  the  pennies  which 
the  bridge  required,  and  thus,  in  attempting  to  save 
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them,  lost  his  life.  I  stood  on  the  river-bank  on  that 
sad  Sunday  when  crowds  of  people  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  efforts  to  bring  up  the  remains  from  their 
watery  winding-sheet,  and  saw  brave  men  plunge 
deep  into  the  waters  in  search  of  a  brother,  and  then 
and  there  I  was  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  free 
bridge.  No  such  scene  ever  occurred  or  ever  will 
occur  at  the  Natural  Bridge,  whose  gate  never  closes 
against  a  penniless  boy.  Leander  lost  his  life  in  try- 
ing to  swim  the  Hellespont.  Caesar  came  near  sink- 
ing when  he  and  Cassius  were  breasting  the  waves  of 
the  Tiber,  and  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
When  Caesar  came  to  the  Rubicon  he  felt  the  need 
of  crossing,  but  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  "  plunged 
and  crossed."  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader 
of  history  that  several  of  the  patriots  who  fled  from 
the  bloody  hand  of  Queen  Esther  on  that  dark  day 
in  the  history  of  Wyoming  Yalley,  rushed  to  the 
river  to  cross,  and  escape,  but  no  bridge  was  there. 
Some  sank,  and  there  closed  the  drama  of  life. 

Here  in  our  own  loved  country,  in  the  grand  old 
State  of  Virginia,  is  a  natural  wonder  and  a  great 
convenience  combined.  This  is  a  place  where  peo- 
ple resort  for  sight-seeing  and  recreation.  In  the 
same   State   he  who  looks   for  rare  sights  wiU  find 
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Suray  Caverns,  Fortress  Monroe,  Weyer's  Cave, 
and  Blowing  Cave,  which  sends  out  a  blast  of  cold 
air  in  summer,  and  draws  in  air  in  winter ;  flowing 
and  ebbing  springs,  the  natural  tunnel  seventy  feet 
high,  and  the  Hawk's  Nest,  a  pillar  eight  liftindred 
feet  high ;  but  at  no  spot  will  he  tarry  so  long  and 
learn  so  much  as  he  will  at  the  Natural  Bridge. 
To  the  great  Architect  I  would  say : 

"  0  may  my  understanding  ever  read 

This  glorious  volume  which  Thy  wisdom  made. 

May  sea  and  land  and  earth  and  heaven  be  joined 

To  bring  the  eternal  Author  to  my  mind. 

When  oceans  roar,  or  awful  thunders  roll, 

May  thoughts  of  Thy  great  goodness  fill  my  soul, 

When  earth's  in  bloom  or  planets  proudly  shine 

Adore,  my  heart,  the  Majesty  divine." 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  "Picturesque  America/' 
places  the  Natural  Bridge  along-side  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, and  pronounces  them  the  tw^o  grand  natural  cu- 
riosities of  the  American  continent.  He  also  repudi- 
ates the  idea  that  they  are  "freaks  of  nature"  so-called. 
He  claims  that  they  are  the  best  and  grandest  works 
of  the  Divine  Architect  operating  on  the  line  of  regu- 
lar law.  The  grass,  the  violet,  and  the  daisy,  came 
into  existence  in  the  same  regular  way.     So  we,  as 
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we  stand  admiringly  before  the  grand  natural  arch, 
do  not  look  upon  a  monstrosity,  like  the  two-legged 
horse,  but  an  object  that  attracts  our  admiration.  It 
is  at  once  great  and  beautiful.  It  began  to  attract 
attention  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
sight-seer  from  the  Old  World  was  directed  to  the 
Great  Falls  in  the  north,,  and  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
the  south,  and  they  hold  their  places  to-day  in  public 
admiration. 

Bryant  describes  the  scene  as  painted  on  canvas:  a 
distant  view  by  Fenn.  It  is  at  the  time  of  a  clear 
summer  morning.  There,  in  the  matin  freshness, 
stands  the  stupendous  arch.  The  sparkling  water, 
the  wild  birds,  the  trees  above  and  the  trees  below, 
all  combine  to  produce  a  charming  landscape.  The 
haymakers  are  loading  their  hay  in  a  meadow  below, 
and  we  almost  smell  the  sweet  clover  as  it  is  gath- 
ered by  tlie  swain.  A  traveler  with  staff  and  bundle 
comes  on  the  scene,  pauses  and  rests  for  a  moment ; 
above,  and  in  the  distance,  are  the  quiet  homes.  The 
fences  are  of  the  famous  "Virginia  rail"  species. 
Thus  the  painter  and  the  poet — Nature's  poet — com- 
bine to  place  on  record  the  admiration  they  have  for 
one  of  nature's  grandest  achievements. 

A  company  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  years 
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ago  visited  tliis  romantic  spot,  and  alighted  just  at 
the  edge  of  evening.  A  Miss  Randolph,  who  was 
one  of  the  company,  was  challenged  to  step  out  over 
the  chasm  on  a  stump  that  was  held  by  the  roots  to 
the  bank.  She  promptly  did  so,  and  there  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  an  awful  death.  A  shudder  of  hor- 
ror passed  through  the  company.  Her  lithe  form 
seemed  suspended  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Her  scarf  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  Moments  seemed 
ages,  unbroken  silence  prevailed.  In  a  breath  more 
the  heroine  sprang  from  her  perilous  position,  and 
stood  on  safe  ground.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
no  one  of  the  yonng  men  cared  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple ?  Here  is  grandeur  and  serene  loveliness.  The 
gentle  stream,  which  passes  with  a  murmur  from  its 
hiding-place  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  adds  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  spectacle.  The  lengthening  vistas 
cool  and  soft,  and  bathed  in  dawn,  the  silent  mount- 
ains, and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  exquisite  beauty, 
the  great  soaring  arch,  with  its  jutting  buttresses 
and  fringes  of  the  evergreen  pine,  make  the  place 
one  where  we  long  to  tarry. 


YOSEMITE    VALLEY. 

"TXR-  J.  H.  VINCENT,  in  "  The  Sunday-  School 
A^  Journal,"  makes  this  declaration  :  "Most  of  the 
WONDERS  of  this  world  written  up  by  authors,  talked 
up  by  lecturers,  scattered  by  engravings  and  chromos, 
and  glorified  by  paintings  and  poetry,  lose  somewhat 
of  their  prestige  by  actual  observation.  The  spectator 
is  at  least  at  first  disappointed.  The  first  glimpse 
of  Niagara  usually  fails  to  meet  the  traveler's  expec- 
tations. But  Yosemite  never  disappoints.  From 
Inspiration  Point  it  opens  out  a  marvelous  picture,  a 
glorious  prospect,  which  one  is  tempted  to  assert 
cannot  be  excelled  on  earth.  Yosemite  is  a  thousand 
Niagaras.  It  awes  at  first  by  its  grandeur,  but  it 
grows  as  the  days  go  on,  even  when  one  stays  down 
in  the  valley  and  looks  up  to  the  heights  that  touch 
the  sky.  The  excursions  in  every  direction  give  new 
and  wider  and  grander  views.  To  describe  them  is 
impossible.     Yosemite  must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed/^ 


4'K 


^  /^4! 


Yosemite   Falls,    California. 
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The  eloquent  George  P.  Porter,  in  1873,  gave  a 
lecture  in  Waverlj,  N.  Y.,  on  the  picture,  by  Bier- 
stadt,  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  Falls.  The  lecturer 
was  always  thrilled  in  his  whole  soul  with  a  sublime 
scene  of  any  kind.  He  once  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  on  rising  a  hill  from  which  he  descried  a 
brilliant  sunset.  He  was  also  eloquent  with  the 
brush,  and  has  left  many  evidences  of  his  power  as 
a  painter.  He  had  not  seen  Yosemite;  but  only  a 
picture  of  it,  and  he  made  the  picture  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  grandest  lectures.  Bishop  Ames  sat  on 
the  platform  while  the  lecturer  was  throwing  his 
whole  soul  into  burning  language,  and  as  he  closed 
his  poetic  description  the  Bishop  rose  deliberately 
and  said :  ''  If  George  Porter  should  look  upon  Yo- 
semite itself  it  would  kill  him.  No  man  with  his 
temperament  would  be  safe  looking  upon  that  scen- 
ery. I  could  see  it  and  survive,  but  he  could  not.  A 
man  who  is  so  perfectly  carried  away  with  a  picture 
representation  could  not  stand  a  sight  of  the  orig- 
inal." A  few  years  ago  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
persons  went  on  an  excursion  to  this  far-famed  val- 
ley. They  were  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Joseph  Cook  was  one  of  the  company.  It  was  called 
the  "Gra^nd  Paciiic  Institute  Excursion."   A  spacious 
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chapel  was  erected  in  Yosemite  Yalley  for  their  ac- 
commodation. There  was  a  general  gathering  at 
Chicago  for  the  start  Some  joined  the  company  at 
Omaha. 

A  daily  paper  was  issued  on  the  train,  and  read  in 
every  car.  Their  journey  was  interesting  and  with- 
out serious  accident.  When  they  reached  the  valley 
the  chapel  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  a 
splendid  bell  sounded  from  the  tower.  The  valley 
surpassed  the  expectation  of  all  who  had  not  before 
seen  it,  and  their  expectations  were  very  high.  The 
valley  is  not  surrounded  by  sloping  green  hills,  but 
the  sides  are  perpendicular  rocky  w^alls,  like  an  ellip- 
tical cistern  sunk  into  the  ground  three  thousand  feet. 
The  length  of  the  valley  is  about  six  miles,  and  the 
breadth  some  less  than  two  miles.  A  river  runs  along 
through  the  valley  its  whole  length,  and  its  banks  are 
green  and  highly  ornamented  with  flowers  of  every 
hue.  The  loveliness  of  the  place  is  incomparable, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  unsurpassed  sublimity, 
makes  it  attractive  and  enrapturing.  The  old  and 
young  view  it  with  equal  enthusiasm.  The  learned 
and  the  ignorant  stand  spell-bound  as  they  gaze  upon 
the  lofty  rocks  that  touch  the  sky  and  the  fairy-like 
scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  Merced  Kiver.    There, 
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amoiiiT  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  the  Golden 
State  is  the  Yosemite  Valley  that  has  charmed  and 
attracted  the  wild  Indian,  and  white  men  the  world 
over  have  hastened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  attractive 
scenes  there  displayed.  The  subject  for  the  poetic 
song,  commencing 

*'  I  know  a  sweet  valley, 
Where  bright  waters  play," 

can  be  found  here,  and  yet  the-" sweet  valley''  and 
the  ''bright  waters"  are  not  the  half  of  the  glories 
which  make  Yosemite  so  charming.  Lecturers  and 
descriptive  WTiters  seem  to  get  lost  in  their  descrip- 
tions, and  dwell  upon  one  item  and  close.  One  will 
describe  the  rocks,  and  they  so  carry  him  away  that 
he  loses  sight  of  the  river,  the  green  carpet,  the 
flowers,  and  the  cataracts ;  another  sees  nothing  but 
the  falls  and  the  Bridal  Yeil ;  another  will  tell  how 
an  earthquake  made  the  valley ;  another  looks  at  the 
geological  formations  and  classifies  the  deposits,  and 
tells  the  sandstone  and  gypsum  and  spar ;  another  re- 
views the  railroads  that  approach  the  place;  another 
describes  the  hotels  and  places  of  entertainment ; 
another  will  tell  how  ladies  ride  upon  mules  over  the 
mountain  into  the  valley ;  and  yet  another  will  give 

a  history  of  the  stage-driver ;  and,  after  all,  we  are 
18 
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left  to  guess  at  the  wonderful  combination  of  sweet- 
ness and  royal  grandeur  there  displayed.  This  valley, 
six  miles  long,  with  perpendicular  sides,  deserves  a 
full  description,  and  every  thing  yet  said  about  it,  if 
the  truth,  will  bear  repeating.  And  much  that  never 
has  been  uttered  can  be  uttered,  and  still  not  over- 
draw the  picture.  A  great  many  popular  writers  and 
tourists  have  lived  and  died  in  our  day  without  the 
sight  of  Yosemite,  ajid  even  without  knowing  of  its 
existence.  The  white  man  never  entered  it  till  the 
year  1855,  and  then  it  took  several  years  for  the 
scholars  of  the  country  to  get  their  eyes  open  to  the 
fact  that  a  place  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of 
California  was  worthy  of  being  admired  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  countries.  And  even  now  the  eloquent 
lecturers  seem  to  fall  very  far  below  the  subject  in 
their  attempts  at  description.  I  heard  one  lecturer, 
not  long  ago,  in  describing  the  scenery  tell  how  they 
sung 

"  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee."  ■ 

But  I  was  no  wiser  as  to  the  scenery  so  gloriously 
displayed  there  than  1  was  before.  ''  Rock  of  ages," 
I  liad  heard  sung  in  hundreds  of  places ;  what  do  I 
care  what  they  sing  there,  or  whether  ladies,  in  clam- 
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bering  over  the  mountains  with  muies  or  horses,  use 
a  side-saddle  or  ride  otherwise  ?  Show  ine  the  whole 
of  Yosemite,  and  leave  those  unimportant  matters  for 
me  to  guess  at.  The  book  and  the  newspaper  are 
still  wanting  which  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  that  far 
famed  place. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  places  the  valley  is  filled 
with  noble  oaks ;  in  others,  opening  out  into  broad 
grassy  fields,  with  a  river  rushing  through  it  about 
forty  yards  in  breadth,  pine-covered  mountains  tower- 
ing with  very  steep  slopes  to  the  height  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  pines,  it  will  be 
remembered,  have  their  roots  in  soil  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  visitor  who  gazes  upon  them  from  the 
green  valley  below. 

I  got  the  idea  from  the  lecturer  that  they  stood 
down  in  a  very  deep  place  among  the  mountains  and 
sung  a  familiar  hymn.  The  valley,  six  miles  long,  he 
did  not  show  us.  There  is  room  for  a  great  city, 
with  blocks  and  streets  and  avenues  and  depots  and 
street-cars  and  bridges  (an  eighth  of  a  mile  long),  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  it  will  be  such  a 
city  in  time,  A  hundred  elevators,  placed  one  at  the 
end  of  each  street,  could  be  constructed  to  lift  people 
out  of  the  city  to  the  country  above ;  so  horses  and 
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carriages  and  street-cars  could  be  taken  up  and  let 
down  at  the  blowing  of  a  whistle.  It  takes  now  five 
miles  of  travel  down  a  tortuous  "  Bridle  Path  "  to 
get  into  the  valley,  after  the  visitor  has  come  where 
he  can  look  down  into  it.  Here  is  a  valley,  nearly  as 
large  as  Wyoming  Yalley  "  on  Susquehanna's  side," 
which  contains  one  city  and  six  large  villages,  with 
open  country  between ;  and  Yosemite  is  a  valley 
where  one  would  tire  out  in  w^alking  the  length  of 
it,  or  half  the  length  of  it;  several  bridges  equal  to 
the  new  Brooklyn  Bridge  might  be  constructed  in  it. 
The  reader  should  keep  these  things  in  mind,  and  they 
will  help  to  grasp  the  grandness  of  the  w^hole  valley. 
The  river,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  valley, 
does  not  plunge  over  the  perpendicular  wall,  but 
quietly  makes  its  way  through  a  gorge  or  canon. 
There  it  winds  like  a  sliining  serpent  trailed  along 
the  middle  of  the  grass.  It  does  not  climb  the  per- 
pendicular wall  three  thousand  feet  to  get  out  of  the 
valley,  but  finds  a  narrow  gate- way  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  where  it  quietly  hides  itself  among  the  rocks, 
and  continues  its  journey  to  the  peaceful  sea.  The 
several  beautiful  streams  w^hose  waters  plunge  over 
the  steep  walls  of  nature's  masonry  find  their  way 
along  the  skirts  of   the  valley  to  the  Merced,   and 
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they  too  continue  tlieir  move  toward  the  Western 
Ocean  ;  after  showing  their  beanties  to  the  charmed 
eyes  in  the  amphitheater  tliey  glide  behind  the  curtain 
amid  rapturous  applause,  followed  by  a  continuous 
train  of  dancing  beauties  like  themselves;  and  thus 
the  show  is  prolonged  and  the  singing  falls  continue 
their  wild  chorus  of  song,  while  the  audiences  come 
and  go  and  wonder  and  laugh  and  weep  and  die. 
The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  wall  surrounding  the  valley,  which  wall 
has  ah'eady  been  described  in  part.  It  is  called  three 
thousand  feet  high,  or  as  high  as  ten  walls  of  Baby- 
lon placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  those  walls  were 
classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Here, 
then,  is  a  granite  wall  ten  times  as  high  as  the  wonder- 
ful walls  of  Babylon,  and  Appleton's  '^  Cyclopedia  " 
declares  that  the  valley  is  "  nearly  a  mile  in  perpen- 
dicular depth.-"  Of  course,  then,  these  wonderful 
walls  are  nearly  a  mile  high. 

This  wall  alone  is  worth  spending  time  to  study. 
It  is  not  like  the  walls  that  master-masons  build, 
which  are  never  half  as  high  and  yet  are  racked  and 
warped  by  frost  and  heat,  and  worn  away  by  the 
beatings  of  storms,  and  through  whose  crevices  waters 
find  their  way,  and  these  crevices  grow  to  the  breadth 
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of  rivers,  and  the  rivers,  carry  away  the  work  of 
years.  Men  are  stationed  tp  watch  such  masonry ; 
but  here  is  masonry  that  needs  no  watching,  and  the 
visitors  can  sleep  without  any  fear  that  the  walls  will 
cave  in  and  the  floods  cover  them,  for  until  earth's 
pillars  give  way  these  walls  will  stand. 

A  well-built  wall,  twenty  feet  high,  may  stand  a 
hundred  years ;  while  here  is  one,  nearly  a  mile  high, 
has  stood  several  thousand  years,  and  not  a  break  in 
its  eternal  solidity.  But  it  will  pay  to  look  at  the 
coloring  and  nature's  frescoing  and  ornamentation. 
It  does  not  need  the  whitewash  brush  every  twelve 
months ;  the  colors  are  durable,  and  rain  and  heat  do 
not  fade  them.  *'  The  color  is  a  light  gray,  reflecting 
brilliantly  white  in  the  sunlight,  occasionally  varied 
with  veins  of  a  brighter  or  deeper  hue.  In  places 
stripes  of  a  darker  color,  gray,  brown,  and  black,  are 
produced  b}^  the  flowing  down  of  water  carrying  or- 
ganic matter."  Now  when  we  remember  that  such  a 
vast  wall,  with  such  varied  colors,  needs  no  repainting 
and  never  fades,  we  can  have  some  conception  of  the 
great  works  of  art  that  men  have  achieved,  which 
have  faded  and  wasted  to  dust  after  much  time  and 
expense  of  money  in  repairs  and  recoloring;  and  thus 
we  can  l^arn  how  poor  and  worthless  is  man's  work 
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compared  with  tliat  of  the  great  Architect.  Now,  if 
you  have  seen  the  wall  sufficiently  and  studied  it  sat- 
isfactorily, we  will  spend  a  few  hours  in  contemplat- 
ing the  lofty  towers  that  stand  in  the  wall  and  that 
rise  far  above  it,  that  stand,  like  huge  pilasters  in  a 
vast  cathedral,  partly  in  the  wall  and  partly  out  from 
the  wall's  sheer  face.  Indeed,  these  towers,  up  as 
high  as  the  wall,  are  part  of  the  wall  itself,  not 
cemented  in,  but  carved  out  of  the  same  vast  rock, 
and  then  rising  on  above  the  wall  until  the  sky 
seems  to  be  touched.  We  pause  at  this  one,  four 
thousand  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top  large  enough  to 
build  a  city  upon.  "  This  majestic  dome  projects 
boldly  into  the  valley  from  the  dominant  line  of  the 
base,  a  square,  stupendous  tower,  that  might  have 
been  hewn  by  the  diamond  tools  of  the  genii.  Here 
and  there  the  tools  had  left  a  faint  scratch  only  deep 
as  the  width  of  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Ave  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  but  that  detracted  no  more  from 
the  unblemished  four-square  contour  of  the  entire 
mass  than  a  pin-mark  from  the  symmetr}^  of  a  door 
post."  This  is  from  a  writer  in  ''  Scribner's  Monthly 
Magazine." 

Then  the  gorgeous  masses  of   light  and  shado\Y 
which   the   falling  sun  cast  on  it,  the  shadows  like 
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great  waves,  the  lights  like  the  spumy  tops  and 
flying  mist  thrown  up  from  the  heaving  breast  of  a 
golden  sea. 

We  turn  our  attention  now  to  El  Capitan,  another 
monolith  three  thousand  one  hundred  feet  high,  oi 
as  high  as  fifty  Cleopatra's  needles.  This  sublime 
tower  stands  out  from,  but  is  connected  with,  the  w^all 
at  the  base.  Farther  up  a  point  of  rock  projects 
into  the  valley  terminating  in  a  slender  mass  of  gran- 
ite, somewhat  resembling  an  obelisk.  This  is  known 
as  Sentinel  Rock.  Its  entire  height  is  three  thousand 
and  forty-three  feet.  The  obelisk  form  continues 
from  the  top  down  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  then 
below  this  the  rock  is  united  with  the  wall  of  the 
valley.  A  short  distance  above  is  Glacier  Point.  On 
this  the  visitor  can  stand  and  rest  and  get  the  finest 
view  of  the  valley  that  can  be  obtained.  Back  of  Sen- 
tinel Rock  is  Sentinel  Dome,  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley.  This  is  higher 
than  eight  pyramids,  like  the  largest  one  on  the  Nile, 
placed  one  above  the  other.  Now  let  me  show  you 
the  Three  Brothers,  farther  up,  and  nearly  opposite 
Sentii^el  Rpck.  These  constitute  a  group  of  rocks 
rising  one  behind  the  other,  the  highest  being  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  from  its 
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summit  affording  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  and 
surroundings.  This  is  as  high  as  seven  such  monu- 
ments as  is  now  standing  in  Washington  in  memory  of 
the  father  of  his  country.  Look  far  up  as  you  stand 
in  the  valley,  look  twice,  look  seven  times,  and  then 
look  again,  and  you  w^ill  still  hardly  comprehend  the 
wonderful  height  to  which  its  summit  reaches.  His 
two  brothers  are  close  by  him,  and  nearly  as  lofty  as 
he.  The  Indians  called  them  Pom-pam-pa-sus,  mean- 
ing "  falling  rocks."  But  the  Three  Brothers  have 
not  fallen  yet,  and  the  Indians  have  gone. 

You  will  now  take  notice  of  Cathedral  Eock,  a 
prominent  and  massively  sculptured  pile  of  gran- 
ite, the  summit  of  which  is  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  above  the  valley.  Above  this 
are  the  ''  Spires."  They  are  isolated  columns  of 
granite,  at  least  five  hundred  feet  high.  "We  need  to 
pause  now  and  get  breath,  for  we  have  already  found 
seven  times  seven  wonders  in  Yosemite.  After  a 
short  rest  we  will  proceed  to  look  over  the  towers 
that  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  Far  up  the  valley 
yonder  is  South  Dome,  more  than  a  mile  high. 
Look  up  and  see  how  high  a  mile  looks  up  endwise. 
This  tower  was  called  the  Goddess  of  the  Valley  by 
the  red  men,  who  had  a  sacred  reverence  for  her; 
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and  no  wonder.  Yonder  is  another  dome  on  which 
the  "  clouds  rest,"  and  this  is  even  higher  than  the 
goddess,  being  two  hundred  feet  more  than  a  mile 
high.  -This  is  the  very  highest  pinnacle  in  Yosemite. 
Another  appears  in  sight  only  the  matter  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  high,  or  nearly  a  mile. 
This  one  the  Indians  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find 
a  name  for,  and  so  visitors  have  called  it  Starr  King, 
after  the  eloquent  orator  by  that  name.  The  North 
Dome  is  near  four  thousand  feet  in  altitude ;  the 
Round  Tower  is  two  thousand  feet;  the  Martyr 
Mountain,  or  Cap  of  Libert}^,  is  three  thousand  one 
hundred  feet,  and  the  Three  Graces  are  several  hun- 
dred feet  higher  still.  Then  Union  Point  rises  to 
the  height  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet,  and 
Moran's  Point  is  nearly  as  high,  while  Glacier  Point 
is  a  thousand  feet  higher,  and  this  one  the  visitor  is 
expected  to  climb,  even  to  its  very  apex. 

Now,  after  having  looked  up  until  our  eyes  become 
weary,  we  will  climb  these  granite  monuments  and 
take  a  rest.  "  There  are  trails  up  all  the  mountain 
sides,"  says  Redsecker ;  ''  and  as  you  stand  in  the  val- 
ley and  look  up,  you  wonder  how  it  is  possible  to  scale 
the  sides  of  these  bare  walls.  But  man's  ingenuity, 
put  to  the  test,  has  accomplished  the  difficult  task, 
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and  you  can  ride  to  the  top  without  the  least  fear, 
for  the  horses  are  well  trained  and  step  as  carefully 
as  a  man. 

"  You  can  w^alk  up  if  you  wish,  but  you  will  find  it 
a  hard  climb,  and  feel  the  next  day,  as  one  of  the  ex- 
cursionists said  he  did,  that  you  have  a  Sentinel 
Dome  in  one  leg  and  a  Glacier  Point  in  the  other. 
If  you  wish  to  ascend  but  one,  the  Glacier  Point 
trail  is  the  best,  and  you  will  get  a  finer  and  more 
extended  view  from  this  than  from  any  other,  except 
Cloud's  Rest  or  South  Dome,  up  the  latter  of  w^hich 
you  have  to  work  your  way  seven  hundred  feet  by 
rope.  From  Glacier  Pohit,  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  you  ascend  to  Sentinel  Dome,  a  thou- 
sand feet  higher,  and  have  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
mountains,  Starr  King,  and  Lyall  Group,  Hoffman, 
and  others,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Here  on  the  Dome  you  may  gather  flowers 
with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  you  gather  snow. 
It  is  a  day's  work,  but  you  feel  amply  repaid,  for,  as 
you  came  up,  at  every  turn  of  the  zigzag  path  new 
features  of  the  valley  w^ere  opened  before  you ;  men 
looked  like  the  merest  specks,  fields  seemed  no  larger 
than  garden  patches,  and  large  trees  like  shrubs." 

The  Cap  of  Liberty,  already  referred  to  as  four 
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thousand  six  hundred  feet  high,  is  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar on  all  sides. 

We  now  come  down  from  the  lofty  heights,  and 
take  a  little  time  to  rest. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  comparisons  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  or  of  the 
lofty  precipices  surrounding.  If  the  reader  crosses 
the  continent  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  let  him  im- 
agine when  on  the  loftiest  mountain-pass  which  the 
skilled  engineering  and  the  costly  labor  of  years  have 
enabled  him  to  reach,  that  it  be  cleft  in  twain  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  base  lie  can  look  up 
four  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of  El  Capitan,  or 
six  thousand  feet  to  the  glistening  crown  of  South 
Dome.  But  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  world  can- 
not be  described.  Days  and  weeks  are  requisite  to 
satisfy  the  visitor.  But  w^e  will  turn  our  attention 
now  to  the  falls,  which  so  attract  all  beholders. 
Virgin's  Tears  Falls  is  in  plain  view  as  the  visitor 
gains  Inspiration  Point  and  takes  a  first  look  into 
the  valley  before  entering  it.  The  stream,  "  spark- 
ling like  a  silver  ribbon,  dashes  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  upon  the  rocks  below,  and  its  waters  are 
mingled  with  those  of  the  river.  To  the  right  the 
Bridal  Veil  falls  over  the  mountain,  and  as  all  this 
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bursts  upon  your  view  you  are  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  Yosemite."  The  visitor  hastens  down 
into  the  valley  and  brings  up  in  front  of  Black's 
Hotel,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  washing  off 
the  dust  of  travel  and  sitting  down  quietly  in  front 
of  tlie  magnificent  Yosemite  Falls.  This  amazing 
cascade  is  the  highest  in  the  valley,  though  not  the 
largest  body  of  water.  It  is  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  feet  high,  the  first  fall  which  tlie 
water  makes  being  a  thousand  feet.  This  is  seven- 
teen times  as  high  as  Niagara,  and  you  never  tire  of 
sitting  and  watching  it  as  it  plunges  over  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  sending  up  a  noise  like  distant  thun- 
der and  continually  changing  its  form  as  it  is  blown 
about  by  the  wind. 

The  Bridal  Veil  Fall  is  nine  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high,  and  its  thin  gossamer-like  appearance  swayed 
by  the  air  produces  an  effect  indescribably  grand. 
Five  miles  from  Black's  Hotel  is  Snow's,  near  Nevada 
Falls  ;  Yernal  Falls  is  also  in  sight.  We  will  go  up  to 
that  locality  and  see  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Snow  will 
provide  us  an  excellent  dinner,  and  the  falls  will 
provide  a  fine  exhibition  ;  we  go  up  the  trail  along 
the  river  five  miles  and  find  a  series  of  magnificent 
cascades.     The  Nevada  is  farthest  up,  and  it  plunges 
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down  six  hundred  feet,  four  times  the  fall  of  Niagara, 
and  the  stream  is  sixty  feet  wide. 

The  water  is  broken  into  fragments  and  falls  on 
the  rocks  below  with  a  deafening  noise.  The  scenery 
is  of  the  wildest  and  grandest.  The  lofty  tower, 
named  Broderick,  after  the  lamented  senator  who 
fell  in  a  duel,  rises  in  plain  sight  nearly  two  thousand 
feet,  and  a  half-mile  below  the  same  water  that  con- 
stituted Nevada  Fall  rushes  madly  on,  forming  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  rapids  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

^'  Near  the  bridge  the  water  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  a  narrow  granite  trough,  and  is  broken  into 
particles  which  are  tossed  into  the  air  and  glitter  in 
the  sunlight  like  diamonds.  Farther  on  it  is  spread 
out  like  a  lace  curtain,  as  it  plunges  over  a  large  flat 
rock,  changing  its  form  every  moment,  and  falls  into 
a  large  basin,  where  it  is  placid  as  a  lake  of  glass,  and 
gently  flows  to  the  top  of  Vernal  Falls,  when  it  takes 
its  final  plunge  of  four  hundred  feet  into  the  rocky 
bed  below." 

I  will  here  introduce  the  reader  to  an  extract  taken 
from  Appleton's  "  Picturesque  America,"  edited  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  writer  w^ill  notice 
some  points  of  interest  already  noticed,  but,  being  in 
different  language,  there  will  not  be  serious  repeti- 
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tion.  It  will  pay  to  look  over  all  the  wonders  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley  by  w^ay  of  review.  The  writer 
and  visitor  is  outside  of  the  valley  as  he  commences 
and  opens  with  the  "Beginning  of  Bridle  Path," 
and  says :  "  Here  are  barns  and  stables,  a  saw-mill, 
and  several  long,  low,  irregular  one-story  houses,  with 
characteristic  arrangement  of  verandas  upon  which 
open  all  the  doors  and  windows,  there  being  no  pas- 
sages or  hall- ways  in  the  buildings.  Guides,  hunters, 
and  dogs  loiter  about.  Horses  wait  in  groups  saddled 
and  bridled,  uneasy  travelers  flit  from  house  to 
house,  andean  air  of  business  possesses  the  place  in 
spite  of  the  close  hedging  heavy  timber  that  brings 
the  air  of  the  primeval  wilderness  to  the  very  doors. 

"  Our  scant  baggage  was  securely  packed  for  the 
ride,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  horses  w^ere  brought 
out,  a  dejected-looking  lot,  each  with  a  rope  halter 
about  its  neck,  giving  more  the  appearance  of  so 
many  candidates  for  the  gallows  than  toilers  for  a 
pleasure  party. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Yo« 
Semite  to  enjoy  the  picturesque  effects  of  a  party 
of  pleasure- seekers  en  route.  The  gay  colors  that 
inevitably  find  place,  the  grouping  action  of  light 
and  shade  in  constantly  changing  combination  with 
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tlie  surrounding  landscape,  are  a  never-failing  source 
of  pleasure.  Now  in  bright  sunlight  every  spot  of 
color  tells  with  interest  and  power  against  a  mass  of 
somber  green ;  again  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  wood 
they  form  yet  deeper  shadows,  and  theii'  richer  color 
darkens  against  the  light  beyond.  Crossing  an  open 
space,  how  a  white  horse  with  red-shirted  rider  puts 
a  climax  upon  all  that  there  is  of  light  and  color !  or, 
struggling  over  an  upland  waste  of  blinding  white 
granite  sand,  how  invaluable  to  the  picture  the  strong 
relief  of  the  black  mule  and  his  grotesque  pack ! 
Some  spent  the  morning  crossing  streams  and  climb- 
ing hill-sides,  thankful  for  the  cool  fragrant  shadow 
of  dark  pines,  and  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  broad 
meadows  brilliant  with  flowers,  and  opening  into 
long  vistas  hedged  with  close-standing  fir-trees. 
Now  and  then  a  broad  waste  of  rock  had  to  be  passed, 
and  several  times  from  heights  we  had  views  of  the 
high  Sierra  peaks.  It  was  afternoon  when  we  reached 
a  cattle  ranch  and  half-way  house.  Meadows  covered 
with  natural  grasses,  following  the  course  of  running 
streams,  stretched  for  miles  in  narrow  belts,  where 
great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  roamed  and  found 
pasture.  We  were  a  little  over  seven  thousand  feet 
'  up  in  the  world.'      It  was  not  long  before  we  were 
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again  mounted  and  on  our  way,  impatient  to  get 
over  the  five  miles  that  intervened  between  us  and 
Inspiration  Point.  If  the  day  before  we  rode  in  the 
excitement  of  expectation,  it  was  intensified  now ; 
every  step  brought  us  nearer  to  a  place  that  had 
hitherto  been  to  me  like  some  crater  in  the  moon,  or 
spot  on  the  sun.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  exist- 
ence, but  it  belonged  to  the  realm  of  fancy  now  to 
be  transferred  to  the  real,  a  change  almost  dreaded. 

''  It  is  dangerous  work  to  force  our  ideals  from 
fancy  to  fact,  from  poetry  to  prose.  I  knew  it,  and 
these  questions  were  constantly  repeated.  Was  grim 
disappointment  waiting  ?  Were  the  senses  to  be  be- 
numbed on  that  dizzy  height  ?  Would  every  line 
and  every  color  harmonize  to  produce  an  effect  over- 
whelming? At  last,  through  the  trees,  there 
gleamed  a  pale  mist-like  whiteness.  It  must  be  a 
wall  of  rock.  Could  that  be  the  first  sight  into  the 
valley?  The  pulse  quickened,  the  hard  saddle  and 
the  shabby  shamble  of  the  offending  beast  underneath 
were  forgotten  as  he  forced  himself  into  quicker  gait, 
in  answer  to  impatient  drubbings.  A  few  moments 
more  and  we  rode  out  to  a  clear  space  under  pine- 
trees,  where   every  evidence  w^as   presented   of    the 

many  feet  that  had  halted  there  before  us.     So  fol- 
19 
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lowing  their  indications  and  the  unmistakable  sug- 
gestions of  our  prosaic  beasts,  we  alighted  and  fast- 
ened them  to  well-worn  branches  of  pine  or  man- 
zanita.  A  few  yards  only  of  chaparral  intervened 
between  us  and  the  cliff ;  a  rush  and  a  bound,  in  a 
moment  our  feet  were  upon  Inspiration  Point.  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  for  whose  descriptive  powers  I  have 
great  admiration,  says : 

"  '  I  always  go  swiftly  by  this  famous  point  of  view 
now,  feeling  somehow  that  I  don't  belong  to  that 
army  of  literary  travelers  who  have  here  planted 
themselves  and  burst  into  rhetoric.  Here  all  who 
make  California  books,  down  to  the  last  and  most  sen- 
timental specimen  who  so  much  as  meditates  a  letter 
to  his  or  her  local  paper,  dismount  and  inflate.' 

''  Warned  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  that  we 
had  yet  seven  miles  to  ride  before  we  could  reach  the 
nearest  house,  we  again  mounted  our  horses  and  com- 
menced the  descent,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  in 
three  miles,  over  a  very  tortuous  trail,  rocky  or 
dusty  by  turns,  extremely  tiresome  to  the  wearied 
body,  but  never  dangerous,  there  being  no  cliffs  or 
precipices  such  as  formed  the  grand  picture  constant- 
ly before  us.  Pine-trees,  more  or  less  dense,  shel- 
tered the  way,  and  the  scenery  was  enough  to  lift  any 
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one  not  hopelessly  dead  or  unobservant,  far  above  the 
petty  discomforts  of  saddle  or  trail.  Every  change 
of  position  presented  some  new  charm.  Trees 
grouped  into  picturesque  foregrounds,  finding  bold 
i-elief  in  light  and  shade  against  the  opal  and  ame- 
thyst tints  of  distant  granite  cliffs,  flowers  nodding  in 
the  breeze  that  brought  refreshment  to  the  brow  and 
music  to  the  ear,  and  little  streams  dimpling  and 
gurgling  across  the  trail  as  if  unconscious  of  the  ter- 
rible leaps  that  must  be  taken  before  reaching  the 
river  below.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  living,  mov- 
ing beauty,  beyond  all,  the  walls,  towers,  and  domes 
of  the  Yosemite  rose  grand,  serene,  impassive,  broadly 
divided  into  tenderest  shadow  and  sweetest  sunlight, 
giving  no  impression  of  cold,  implacable,  unyielding 
granite,  but  of  majesty,  to  which  our  hearts  went  out 
as  readily  as  to  the  flowers  and  brooks  at  our  feet. 
As  we  approached  the  level  of  the  valley  and  the 
open  meadows,  the  groves  of  trees  and  the  w^inding 
river,  the  glorious  park-like  character  of  the  place 
presented  itself.  Why  not  cultivate  carefully  these 
natural  beauties,  make  lawns  of  the  meadows,  trim 
out  the  woods  that  the  different  trees  may  develop 
their  fullest  form,  and  control  the  river's  course  with 
grass-grown  banks  ? 
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"  x\t  last  the  foot  of  the  descent  was  readied  and 
away  we  cantered  in  the  evening  shades,  tlie  black 
oaks  lacing  their  branches  overhead,  trees  bending  in 
graceful  frame-work  inclosed  various  pictures,  one  of 
the  most  charming  being  a  view  of  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall  as  it  sprung  over  the  wall.  Its  upper  part 
sparkled  a  moment  in  the  sunlight,  a  solid  body ;  then, 
as  though  wrestling  with  invisible  spirits,  it  swept  into 
a  wild  swirl  of  spray  that  came  eddying  down  in  soft 
mists  and  formless  showers.  Emerging  from  the 
wood,  a  broad  meadow  lay  before  us,  and  high  over 
all  projected  far  up  against  the  eastern  sky  the  Ca- 
thedral Rocks,  with  buttresses  cool  and  spires  aglow. 
At  their  foot  the  river  crowds  so  close  that  the  trail 
is  forced  to  find  its  way  through  a  wilderness  of 
great  granite  blocks  that  lie  embowered  in  a  forest 
which  has  grown  since  they  were  hurled  from  their 
pkces  from  the  cliffs  above. 

"  Then  followed  a  long  level  and  groves  of  pine 
and  cedar.  After  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the 
day,  it  was  like  entering  a  sanctuary,  the  spirit  of  the 
place  was  so  solemn  and  full  of  rest.  There  w^as  no 
sentiment  of  gloom,  but  rather  of  deep  slumberous 
repose.  The  thick  carpeting  of  sienna-colored  pine 
spindles  that  covered  the  ground  hushed  each  foot- 
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fall.  The  pillared  tree-trunks  formed  vistas  tliat 
stretched,  like  'long-drawn  aisles,'  to  profonndest 
forest  depths.  Tlie  branches  intricately  crossed  did 
not  obscure  the  luminous  sky  above  nor  hide  the  tall 
cathedral  spires  that  burned  ruddy  in  the  last  gleam 
of  day.  Refreshment  and  invigoration  were  in  tlie 
very  atmosphere.  With  thankfulness  my  whole 
being  drank  deeply,  and  wdien  in  the  gray  of  evening 
the  hotel  was  reached,  I  was  cool,  calm,  and  very 
hungry.  The  first  week  after  our  arrival  w^as  spent 
making  acquaintance  with  the  more  common  points 
of  interest  and  attraction.  At  first,  submitting  to  the 
guides,  we  rode  in  beaten  paths  and  wondered  and 
admired  according  to  regulation,  but  after  a  day  or 
two  such  bonds  became  irksome,  and  we  ranged  at 
w^ill,  there  being  really  no  need  of  a  guide  in  an  inclos- 
ure  six  miles  long  and  at  most  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide ;  no  need  of  any  one  to  direct  attention  to 
what  the  eyes  could  hardly  fail  to  see,  or  the  senses 
discover  for  themselves;  and  then  it  was  so  much 
more  delightful  to  wander  undirected  and  unattended, 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  regardless  of  conventional 
ways,  and  yielding  unreservedly  to  each  new  enjoy- 
ment. We  soon  knew  each  meadow  and  the  sepa- 
rating groves  of  trees,  every  stream,  and  every  ford 
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across  the  river.  Within  the  limits  we  ranged  there 
are  but  eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  of  level 
bottom,  according  to  government  reports — a  surface 
only  about  one  third  greater  than  that  of  the  Central 
Park  of  New  York  city — and  of  this,  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres  are  meadows,  the  rest  being 
covered  with  trees  and  debris  of  rock.  From 
Tenaya  Canon  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  four 
and  a  half  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  decline  is  only 
thirty-five  feet.  Naturally  enough  a  surface  so  nearly 
level  is  very  widely  overfiowed  during  the  high  water 
in  the  spring  caused  by  melting  snows  among  the 
mountains  beyond.  The  meadows  are  covered  with 
grass,  and  innumerable  flowers,  generally  of  exceed- 
ing delicacy,  find  choicest  beds  in  slight  depressions 
where  the  water  lies  lono-est.  Throus^h  these  mead- 
ows  the  Merced  River  winds  from  side  to  side,  during 
the  summer  an  orderly  stream  averaging  may  be 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  width,  the  cold  snow  water 
shimmering  in  beautiful  emerald  greens  as  it  flows 
over  the  granite  sand  of  the  bottom.  Its  banks  are 
fringed  with  alder,  willow,  poplar,  cotton-wood,  and 
evergreens.  Upon  the  meadow  level  are  grouped,  in 
groves  more  or  less .  dense,  cedars  and  oaks,  the  latter 
•often  "bearing  large  growths  of  mistletoe  j  upon  the 
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rock-talus,  mingling  with  the  pines  and  firs,  the  live 
oak  is  a  distinctive  feature  ;  higher,  and  clinging  in 
crevices  and  to  small  patches  of  soil,  the  pungent 
bay  and  evergreen  oak  form  patches  of  verdure. 
From  the  foot  of  Sentinel  Fall  an  excellent  view  may 
be  had  of  the  meadows,  the  groves,  the  river,  and  the 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  rock  on  either  hand. 
On  the  right  is  El  Capitan,  on  the  left  are  the  Catlie- 
dral  Rocks,  the  two  forming  what  may  be  called  the 
southern  gate  to  the  valley.  Washington  Column 
stands  out  on  the  left,  casting  an  afternoon  shadow 
well  upon  the  flank  of  the  Half  Dome.  The  distant 
view  of  the  Spires  may  serve  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
broad  tree-covered  levels,  so  charming  for  scampers 
on  horseback,  and  of  the  prisoning  walls  that  are  with- 
out  suggestion  of  imprisonment.  The  Spires  are 
forms  of  splintered  granite  about  five  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  altogether  not  less  than  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley.  Sentinel  Rock  combines  more 
of  picturesqueness  and  grandeur,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  rock-mass  in  the  valley,  its  obelisk-like  top 
reaching  the  height  of  over  three  thousand  feet,  the 
face-wall  being  almost  vertical.  The  view  from  the 
north  is  taken  from  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  foot  of  Yosemite  Fall  and  Washin^toa  Golurau. 
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The  other  is  from  a  point  as  far  south  of  it,  present- 
ing an  entirely  different  aspect.  Its  stupendous  pro- 
portions dwarfing  into  littleness  every  thing  at  its 
base.  The  fall  at  the  right  exists  only  in  the  spring, 
as  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  melting  snow  for  its 
supply ;  that  its  force  at  times  must  be  terrific  is  evi- 
dent from  the  gorge  that  it  has  hollowed  at  its  foot. 
It  is  rarely  that  such  exhibitions  of  destructive  energy 
can  be  found.  The  climb  up  this  water-torn  gully 
ends  all  dreams  of  a  well-ordered  park  below.  Tor- 
rents pour  into  the  valley  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins 
to  melt,  leaping  the  cliffs  with  indescribable  fury, 
carrying  immense  rocks  and  great  quantities  of 
coarse  granite  sand  to  work  destruction  as  they  spread 

their  burden  over  the  level  ground.     In  some  places 

« 
this  detritus  has  been  deposited  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet  in  a  single  spring.  The  air  then  is  filled 
with  the  roaring  of  water-falls.  At  such  times  the 
Yosemite  Fall  is  grand  beyond  all  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

"  The  summit  of  the  upper  fall  is  a  little  over  two 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  valley.  For  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  the  descent  is  absolutely  vertical, 
and  the  rock  is  like  a  w'all  of  masonry.  Before  this 
the  fall  of  water  sways  and  sweeps,  yielding  to  the 
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force  of  the  fitful  wind  with  a  marvelous  grace  and 
endless  variety  of  motion.  For  a  moment  it  de- 
scends with  continuous  roar,  in  another  instant  it  is 
caught,  and,  reversing  its  flight,  rises  upward  in 
wreathing,  eddying  mists,  finally  fading  out  like  a 
summer  cloud.  The  Half  Dome  and  El  Capitan  are 
magnificent  masses,  at  whose  feet  the  debris  are  com- 
paratively slight." 

After  this  extract,  by  way  of  review,  the  reader's 
attention  is  craved  still  further  for  examination  of 
other  marvelous  scenes.  There  is  one  lake  in  Yosem- 
ite, and  only  one.  This  is  named  Mirror  Lake. 
The  Merced  River,  Tenaya  Fork,  spreads  out  very 
wide  in  one  locality,  and  forms  the  lake.  It  is  so 
clear,  and  the  waters  are  so  still,  that  the  rocks  and 
mountains  and  tov.ers  and  spires  and  trees  are  re- 
peated exactly.  Of  course  the  spires  point  down, 
while  the  originals  point  np.  An  engraving  of  this 
lake,  in  "Appleton's  Picturesque  America,"  is  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  existence,  a  perfect  gem, 
which  one  never  tires  of  beholding. 

Redsecker  says :  "  You  will  want  to  visit  Mirror 
Lake  early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise.  The  lake 
is  not  large,  but  is  as  transparent  as  glass,  and  reflects 
the  mountains  like  a  mirror.     The  sun  rose  at  8:40, 
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and  as  he  slowly  climbed  over  the  mountain  the  view 
was  indescribable.  The  mountain  tops  were  fringed 
as  if  w^ith  gold,  and  their  reflection  in  the  lake  was 
magnificent.  We  saw  the  waning  moon  reflected  in 
tlie  lake  go  out  before  the  rising  sun.  It  was  a  sight 
such  as  we  never  beheld,  and  perhaps  will  never 
again."  The  same  writer  says  that,  after  we  have 
seen  the  valley,  we  shall  still  be  unable  to  get  our 
readers  to  comprehend  the  height  of  its  falls,  the 
grandeur  of  its  peaks,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  val- 
ley and  its  surroundings. 

The  Yosemite  Chapel  needs  a  few  words  of  notice. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  such  a  place  should  be 
without  the  sound  of  a  churcli  bell  or  a  bell  of  any 
kind  for  the  thousands  of  years  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, but  it  is  so.  The  first  chapel  in  the  valley  was 
erected  in  1879,  and  the  first  bell  sounded  out  its 
tones  in  response  to  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  then. 
One  lady  living  in  the  valley  said  that  it  was  the  first 
sound  of  a  church  bell  she  had  heard  in  ten  years. 
It  is  located  in  about  the  middle  of  the  valley,  three 
minutes'  w^alk  from  Black's  Hotel,  at  the  base  of  Sen- 
tinel Peak. 

In  visiting  this  wonderful  valley  now  (1883)  the 
entrance  is  not  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  on  foot  or 
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on  horse  or  mule,  down  the  winding,  tortuous  Bridle 
Path.  The  stage  is  now  able  to  go  down  the  descent 
guided  by  four  horses  in  charge  of  a  skillful  driver. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  w^estern  or  lower  portion  of 
the  valley.  The  Merced  River  runs  westerly  on  its 
way  to  the  Paeiiic  Ocean,  and  it  running  lengthwise 
of  the  valley  gives  the  direction  of  the  valley.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  as  you  look  up 
stream.  You  will  see  over  across  the  river,  and  at 
the  far  side  of  the  valley,  the  fall  called  Yirgins' 
Tears.  A  small  stream  by  that  name  comes  over  the 
wall  into  the  valley.  Following  up  the  river  on  the 
right  bank  the  visitor  sees  in  his  journey  the  wonders 
already  mentioned  about  in  this  order,  and  several 
things  interesting  and  important,  yet  not  wonderful : 
Bridal  Veil  Falls,  Cathedral  Rocks  and  Spires.  Here 
is  a  bridge  across  the  main  river.  Sentinel  Rock  is 
approached  next,  then  Leidig's  Hotel.  A  little  far- 
ther on  is  Black's  Hotel,  and  near  by  is  the  Chapel, 
and  a  little  farther  up  the  river  is  Hutchings's 
Hotel,  then  Glacier  Point,  and  at  your  right  the 
Illilonette  Fall.  Soon  you  come  to  the  forks  where 
the  two  branches  meet  and  unite,  making  the  Merced 
River  proper.  This  is  the  upper  end  of  the  val- 
ley.    Still  the  risitor  will  be  anxious  to  follow  up 
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these  streams  and  see  the  beautiful  objects  that  will 
greet  him  as  he  travels.  Up  the  right  hand  or 
main  branch,  the  explorer  passes  through  a  gorge  or 
canon,  which  is  not  long,  and  tlien  he  comes  to  an- 
other bridge,  and  then  to  Snow's  Hotel.  Up  there 
he  can  have  a  sight  of  Nevada  Falls,  Vernal  Falls, 
the  Half  Dome,  and  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  Then,  re- 
turning to  the  forks,  he  can  ascend  the  left-hand 
branch,  called  Tenaya  Fork.  At  the  right  of  this 
stream  is  Lamon's  Summer  House,  and  very  soon 
Mirror  Lake  is  discovered,  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long. 
There  are  boats  and  a  boat-house.  Returning  to  the 
forks  and  to  the  valley  proper,  the  following  locali- 
ties can  be  interviewed  in  their  order :  North  Dome, 
Royal  Arches,  Lamon's  Winter  House,  Hutchings'^s 
House,  Leidig's  House,  Three  Brothers,  and  Virgins' 
Tears;  and  then,  crossing  the  bridge,  return  to  one 
of  the  hotels.  The  dwellers  in  the  valley  are  not 
numerous.  Yet  some  families  seem  to  be  there  per- 
manently. The  men  who  are  employed  by  the  State 
of  California  to  superintend  the  property  and  grounds 
which  the  State  owns,  for  the  people  of  all  the  world 
to  visit  and  admire,  naturally  have  their  residences 
in  the  valley. 

The  Indians  made  this  their  camping-ground  and 
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stronghold,  and  for  years  rested  securely  after  their 
wearisome  chase  or  returning  from  their  warlike  ex- 
peditions ;  here,  by  their  camp-fires  and  surrounded  by 
these  everlasting  rocks,  which  formed  a  fort  whose 
stockades  were  impregnable,  they  roasted  their  wild 
meat,  bathed  in  the  clear  waters,  and  slept  in  their 
wigwams.  In  the  year  1851  an  expedition  of  white 
men  drove  the  red  men  out  and  entered  the  valley. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  white  men  beheld  the 
glories  of  the  place.  Tourists  entered  the  valley  first 
in  1855.  A  year  later  the  first  house  was  built.  In 
1864  an  x\ct  of  Congress  was  passed  granting  the 
valley  to  the  State  of  California,  upon  condition  that 
the  premises  should  be  held  for  public  use,  resort, 
and  recreation,  and  should  be  inalienable  for  all  time. 
The  governor  soon  after  appointed  commissioners  to 
have  the  management  of  tlie  valley,  and  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session  accepted  the  grant. 
Here,  then,  is  a  promised  land,  where  the  weary  may 
rest,  where  the  invalid  may  breathe  another  atmos- 
phere, where  the  aged  may  linger  and  listen  to  the 
continual  chorus  of  the  water-falls,  where  the  youth 
may  learn  new  lessons  of  grandeur  and  creative 
power,  and  where  the  child  can  dance  and  play  under 
the  shadows  of  granite  and  evergreen,  where  men  and 
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women  from  all  countries  will  resort  and  talk  their 
languages,  and  sing  and  admire  in  this  "  sweet  valley." 
The  grandest  spot  in  America  will  not  be  left  to 
waste  its  sweetness,  but  the  great  excursions  will 
crowd  here  in  long  processions,  and  when  the  visitor 
casts  his  eye  down  from  Inspiration  Point,  he  w^ill 
behold  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  days 
and  nights  will  speed  swiftly  by  while  he  is  there 
dreaming  or  waking  as  in  a  fairy  land,  and  when 
leaving,  and  again  he  casts  a  view  from  the  last  point 
of  vision,  he  will  feel  what  one  has  expressed  in  these 
beautiful  lines : 

"  While  Nature's  pulse  shall  beat  the  dirge  of  time, 
Thy  domes  shall  stand,  thy  glorious  waters  chime. 
Farewell,  Yosemite,  tliy  falls  and  sunlit  towers 
Will  rise  like  visions  on  my  future  hours." 

The  stage  has  superseded  the  mule  and  mustang 
and  saddle,  and  visitors  now  can  view  this  wonder 
and  its  surroundings  without  snow-shoes  or  the  pro- 
verbially stubborn  animal.  The  ears  will  soon  super- 
sede the  stage  coach,  and  the  locomotive  will  climb 
to  Inspiration  Point,  and  here  is  to  be  a  railroad 
depot.  The  great  world  has  demanded  it,  and  the 
railroad  men  have  proposed  to  supply  it.  Ladies  in 
following  this  mountain  path  for  miles  had  to  accept 
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the  mnle  and  the  gentleman's  saddle  and  style  of 
riding,  or  not  see  the  grand  sights,  and  many  have 
gone  there  in  the  few  past  years  even  v^ith  such  in- 
conveniences. Three  years  ago  a  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  visited  Yosemite,  and  one  of  the 
men,  in  lectures  delivered  after  his  return  descrip- 
tive of  the  scenes  and  events,  told  how  one  of 
the  ladies  adopted  the  military  style  of  riding  on 
horseback. 

All  is  nov7  changed,  and  with  less  expense  and  less 
time  and  less  trouble  one  can  behold  the  "last  of 
earth,"  as  it  has  been  called.  This  is  grand,  to  be 
able  to  go  to  Yosemite  as  easily  as  anywhere'  else 
of  the  same  distance,  and  to  find  convenient  boarding 
houses  and  hotels  at  reasonable  rates.  One  company, 
a  few  years  ago,  worked  their  way  over  the  mountain 
with  their  mustang  ponies,  got  into  the  valley,  drove 
stakes  down  into  the  ground  to  fasten  their  animals, 
then  spread  their  blankets  and  lay  on  the  ground. 

Tlien  only  the  wealthy  could  go  to  that  world- 
renowned  spot.  Now  all  can  go  and  enjoy  a  sight 
of  Nature's  best  exhibition.  Visitors  will  be  charmed 
and  delighted  at  sight  of  the  animals  that  are  seen 
along  the  track  and  on  the  Sierra  Mountains.  A 
wild  grizzly  bear  took  a  look  at  the  excursion  which 
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went  from  the  States  in  1879,  and  they  in  turn  saw 
this  monarch  of  the  forest.  There  was  no  charge  for 
the  sight ;  such  a  beast  at  home  it  is  worth  something 
to  see.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  skip  and  play  in  full 
view  of  the  excursionists,  and  thus  the  monotony  of 
travel  is  broken,  and  young  and  old  revel  in  new  and 
strange  sights  even  before  the  glorious  land  appears 
in  view. 

We  go  to  the  land  that  belongs  to  us.  The  gov- 
ernment has  given  it  to  us  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. No  fee  is  asked  as  we  enter ;  we  have  domin- 
ion ;  we  are  the  monarchs. 

"  Shall  we  go  ? 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know, 
A  mountain  islet  pointed  and  peaked ; 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  dash, 
Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
Fai lily-delicate  palaces  shine 
Mixt  with  myrtle  and  clad  with  vine, 
And  over-streamed  and  silvery-streaked 
With  many  a  rivulet  high  against  the  sun 
The  facets  of  the  glorious  mountain  flash 
Above  the  valley  of  palm  and  pine, 
Thither,  0  thither,  let  us  go."— Tennyson. 


